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The natloas hare fttllen, and thou atOl art young, 
Thy aun ii but riting, when others are let ; 

And, though alaveryl cloud o^r thy monUng hath hung, 
The full noon of freedom ahall beam round them yet. 

Erin ! oh Erin, though long in the ahade, 

Thy star will ahine out when the proudeat ahall fkde. 

Moons. 
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EY«if irtUfiM the twil%ht of life is mpidly daaeendii^ 
ittto fliHt myBteifams nigbt, bjr Ti^liicb the vhels htanan 
face ttmst inevitably be enyeleped^ ttiere yet remains one 
gtatfiie&tioii, whkb; trUbt intellect snrviresi age caimot 
deprhre us o^ the recoUeetion^of past pleasures. 

To^me none sffoid moie happy recollections than ibe 

splendid days of my vaeriegated life, spent in the society 

^ tbose great and gifted characters^ vrbo once adorned 

that talented and happy island^ we weie then proud to 

($ttll the place of our nativity. 

^ FtoOL that sodety all distincticms of party were ba» 

nifihed, and poMos were foigotten; all nmged in tbd 

^ ^cMl glow 6[ i»ivate friendship; Acre were no con« 

teiBti^ save those of wk, no emnlation bat in the anidi&ted 

^3 sallied c^ classic convivkilily, there yonr talents were con* 

^ spicuous, and your elevation was predicted. In those 

eL societies our intimatiy oommenoed, and generated a 

"I" fiiendship^ firoiA which my heart and my actioBs have 

?' Mvet fi» one moment deviated. ^ 
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No man knew me better than your Lordship, no man 
knows better the sacrifices I made to uphold our country. 
Once I was formidable to its enemies ; but I have lost 
my sting, and it required the strength of more than ordi- 
nary philosophy to bear up against that overwhelming 
weight of injustice, illegality, haughty and irresistiMe- 
oppression, which, through rmconstitutional proceedings, 
and for a palpably corrupt purpose, were heaped upoa 
one of the oldest and most proven friends of the British 
Monarchy. I tnist, however, to the justice and liberality 
of a reformed representation to afford me a full opppr* 
tunity of bringing before their eyes, that unprecedented 
scene of injustice, and of convincing the Empire, that 
real culprits, of the higher orders, were at the same 
moment, not only screened, but elevated. 

On the most important subject that ever agitated (and 
has not ceased to agitate) the Britidi Empire, pur sen- 
timents, my Lord, were congenial: we fought side by 
side in the cause of Ireland, upon thai vital point I 
yielded my warmest friends, and acquired most inveterate 
enemies, you broke from no connexion, talent, patriotism, 
eloquence and integrity stamped your character ; I feel, 
therefore, that, as the intimate of my society, the comrade 
of my battles, and, I beUeve, the friend of my declining 
years, I should pay to you this tribute of regard, by pre- 
senting to you a volume, which fills up the chasm of 
events for twenty of the most momentous years of Irish 
lEstory ; and, if God gives me health to complete what 
I am imdertaking, the reigns of the seven Viceroys 
which hav^ succeeded the Union shall be given to the 
public, as an irrefiragable proof of the truth of the predic- 
tions, which, in 1800, were urged in vain against the 
adoption of that disastrous measure. 

As some novel points of view hi which I have in this 
volume placed the present state of the Union questioi^ 
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spring solely from myself they are only to be considered 
as the isolated opinion of a worn-out public man ; full 
perhaps of those natkxial prejudices, which are insepara- 
ble from his nature, but excusable when they are genu- 
ine, and founded on the purest principles of equity and 
i constitution. 

One of the proudest days of my life was ihat when, a 
candidate for the Metropolis of Ireland, the five first 
names found on my taUy, were those of the GrtUtanj O. 
Pbnsonby, Plunket, Curran, and Ball; you, my Lord, 
are the only surdTor of that Illustrious group, who has 
lived to see tiie fulfilment of their prophecies, and in that 
point of view, I feel that not only my private firiendship, 
hut almost public duty, commands me to present to you 
a work, which, whilst narrating ttie glorious, but imsuc- 
cessfiil stra^les of our conmion country, for its Inde- 
pendence, offers a feeble and melancholy tribute to the 
patriotism of those illustrious characters, whose memory 
will ever be revered by a generous and grateful people. 
Believe me, my dear Lord, to be. 
With the utmost sincerity,^ 
Yours most feithfully, 

JONAH BARMNGTON, 

Puis, 1st of May, 1833. 
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M0B.E thaa thirty summers have now passed by, since 
that disastrous measure, called a ^legislative Union" 
extinguished at one blow, the pride, th6 prosperity, and 
the Independence of the Irish Nation. 

A measure which, under the false colours of guarding 
for ever against a disunion of the Empire, has taken the 
longest and surest stride to lead it to (Usmemberment 

A measure which, instead of ^^ consoliduting' the 
strength anS resource of the Empire,^^ as treacherously 
expressed from the Throne of thq Viceroy, has, through 
its morbid operation, paralyzed the resources of Ireland ; 
whilst England is exhausting her own strength, squan- 
dering her own treasures, and clipping her own constitu* 
tion, to uphold a measure, effected by corruption, and 
maintained by oppression. 

A measure which, pretending to tranquillisse, has in fact 
excited more hostile, and I fear, interminable disgust, 
than had ever before existed between the two nations, 
and has banished from both, that mutual and invigorating 
attachment, which was daily augmenting, under the con- 
tinuance of the federative connexion. 

The protecting body of the country gentlemen have 
evacuated Ireland, and in their stead, we now find official 
clerks, griping agents, haughty ftmctionaries, and proud 
Clergy ; the resident Aristocracy of Ireland, if not quite 
extinguished, is hourly diminishing ; and it is a political 
truism, that the coexistence of an oligarchy, without a 
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cabinet, a resident. executiye, and an absent legislation^ 
tenants without landlords, and magistrates without legal 
knowledge, must be, from its nature, a form of constitu> 
tion at once incongruous, inefficient, and dangerous. 
The present is a state which canaot exist ; it if a strug- 
gle, that cannot continue, there is "a tide" in the afiairs 
of Empires, as well as of individuals ; every fever has a 
crisis : Ireland is in one now, J am no fanatic, I am the 
partisan only of tranquillity, in the country where I dnew 
my firstrbre€Uh. 

The people of England, and also of some continental 
kingdoms, are fully aware of the distracted state of Ire^^ 
land^ but are at a loss to account for it; it is now how- 
ever in proof, that thirty-three years of Union have been 
thirty-thre^ years of beggary and disturbance, and this 
result, I may fairly say, I always foresaw. 

And when my humble sentiments as to {he susceptir 
bility of Ireland, and the misrule thc^ seems entailed on 
her generations, have the honor of coinciding with those 
of the highest authority in England, on that subject, I 
feel myself invincible in the position, that "If Ireland 
was well governed she would be the brightest jewel in 
the King's Crown. The proof that the people are not bad 
is that during two rebejlions in 1715 and 1745 that raged 
in Scotiand and England, the. Irish people were quite 
quiet. But she has been badly governed, and has not 
and does not mprove with the r^st of, the Empire." 

In &et the woxl^ hsis now become not only eniighteur 
ed, but illuminated, by the progress of poUl^cal inliorma- 
tiou; and it is clear as day that there are but two ways, 
through whichr eight millions of Xrish population can ever 
be gov^ned with security : either through the re-enjoy-, 
ment of her own constitution, and voluntary affection to 
her rulers, or by physical force of arms, and the tempo- 
rary right of conquest, the former even now requires only 
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the will of England, and die word reconciliation; bat 
both aocient and modern examples AiUy proYe^ tbat tfaa 
whole physical force and power of G^eat Britain might 
find itself dangerously deceived in trying to establish by 
the sword, a system so repugnant to the very nature of 
the English people. 

ENmng the short reign of Earl Fitzwilliam with a resi* 
dent legislature, five thousand men were sufficient to 
garrison every spot of Ireland, tmder the protracted reign 
of the present Viceroy, more than thirty thousand soU , 
diers are found necessary, to enforce obedience even to a 
single statute c^ the Imperial legislature. 

These are proofs and matters of &ct, they carry con* 
viction to the reason of every man susceptible of convic- 
tion, and <^ every party not hurried away by prejudicei 
and great Britain herself must qow perceive that above 
a third of her military are employed in. Ireland, by her 
minister, to keep down the exuberant spirit of that feofie^ 
and that army paid out of the English purse, by taxes 
levied on the English people, is solely maintained to 
extinguish that very i^irit which they have themselves 
so triumphantly exercised to obtain a reform of their own 
corrupt legislature. 

The subjects oi this volume, and seme novel su^es- 
tions and doctrines it embodies^ will of course exske 
many different opinions, as to the ol^ect of its author, in 
producing such a work, at so critical an epocha of the. 
British Empire. I thwefore hesitate not a moment in 
avowing my reasons; they are just, true,, and con- 
ciliatory ; one is to dispel that profound ignorance of the 
real state of Ireland, its claims, and its deprivations, 
which appears to have pervaded every class of the 
British people, and in which lack of information, so great 
a proportion even of the present Pcurliament appears to 
participate. 
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But alxyfe aU to convince the British poDple^ that they 
aM the very worst friends of the coiuiexioii, who raise up 
a ?'iq>eal of the Union" as a sprite to terrify the English 
peojAe^ into a &Ise belief that it would be only a certain 
pieliide to a separation of the countries. 

Never yet was a more mischievous* or fiUse positioa 
foKoed on the credulity of an.uninformed peojde ; whoever 
reads this volume will detect that falsehood; there they 
wiU find, by comparing times and incidents, that, so fiur 
firom a resident l^islature being a ground of separation, 
it WBS the knot that indisscdubly united them, whilst the 
increasing miseries of Ireland, arising firom this Umon, 
aie only the prelude to a convulsive separation of ibe two 
comitrJes;- 

Id the body of tfiis^ Virfome (page 391^) I have given 
my saggestiea as to tbs term '^Repeal of Oie Union'* 
and my eptnion,. that no power of the Iridi representa- 
tifTW or trustee^ could enact a line of it,, that as a eonsti- 
tBlkmal meaeore^ it is a nullity onquaMed, and that no. 
snch Unieai dejure^ is at present in existence. 

I most here oteerve in reply to the ingenious verbiage 
of my able firiend Baron Smith <d the Irish Exchequer 
Bench, that of all the feeble attempts to uphold the affir* 
BHctive of that inEtaaable position, his alone is worttiy of 
the most trivial animadversion. 

WbttL simply a member of the extinguished legisla* 
toM, he mi^t, like manyr ol&ers, have supported that 
vieioos dectrme fbr'his temporary purposes; but it » to 
be lamented, that being a judge he sdll supports the same 
doetrine, as to the c<»npetence of Parliament, though so 
distGDCtly and palpably repugnant to ^SbB eternal principles 
of Justice, and Eqtaty, which form the very essence, and 
tlie practice o[ his jurisdiction. 

It is impossible to reconcile such pertinacious retention 
of that doctrine, save through a supposition, that the 



iohtkitsr of sapisistrjr and metaphyste^ ham sa gg ttod to 
Ilk &iicy7 •ome imaginaiy disttnctioa between that aqiaty 
la i9^k priyate pnopeity, and puUic right, hare been 
iirraaably aad equally ratilied; and that aa iadiTidual 
may ha entitled ta a jn^oa, which a people eaa be 
deprived of; and a constitution betrayed by the Tary 
tmaHem^ vfho iteie delegated for its proteetusn. 
- 193A ease of England and Ireland is not meedy a 
cpMstieu ef iecWi, or en^en eanply of eomtitutkm; it is a 
qneriloB aetoally embzaemg the law ci natione, eomk* 
wctal tieaties Qxiated between ^em ae independent 
eoduibries, unl IreUoid enjoyed for eighteen years all the 
B^tB wUch the law gf natbna qonfera on ind^endml 
iiates. 

The difficulties of dissolving the unio& are exaggeiiu 
ted, the situation of both countries presented &r greater 
obstacles for their arrangement in 1782, than are at this 
moment existing. 

. England at that period had usurped a dominion over 
the Irish legislature ; policy and justice, called on her to 
relinquish that dominion ; she obeyed the call, and the 
repeal of her own statute (sixth George I.) by inference 
admitted the usurpation of centuries. 

Still the power of re-enactment remained; Ireland 
claimed a statutable remmciation of such a power, and 
a guarantee for the entire andunqucdified Independence 
of the Irish legislature, and realm, for ever. 

England saw, and^admittedy the policy and justice of 
the demand; she again obeyed the call, and voluntarily 
did guarantee for ever^ the indepwidence and integrity 
of Ireland. 

The experiment succeeded, and both countries pros^ 
pered. The Union was enacted, and both countries feel 
the ruin of it " 

England, therefoie, has only to act upon the very same 
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prineiph vi hMioiir, policy^. and justice, u m ITS^ and 
fidlow ber fonaer precedent, which oonfened such bene- 
fits on both — beland has nothing to repeal ; her'Parlia* 
meat was incompetent, and her statute was a nuIUtf. 
The English Act of Union was a statute «b jure, and 
may be renounced as in 1782: 

I cannot terminate these obserrations, without exptemh 
ing how much the arrangement and flie correctness of - 
this volume, owe to the research, and revision^ of ssf 
zealous and talented friend, Doctor Halliday d Tmnsk 
That congeniality of sentime&t which g^Mrated our 
mutual friendship, excited that exertion, and gives me 
the pleasing opportunity, of saying, how much my esteem 
has been encreased, by a more intimate knowledge ef his 
mmd and of his principles. 

Paris* l0t May, 1833. 
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I. HoRs than six ooituries had pass^ away, since Ire- 
land had first acknowledged a subordinate ccmnexion 
vidn the English Monarchy — ^her vohintary but partial 
mbdission to the sceptres of Henry and of Richard had 
been construed by their sucoessors into the right of con- 
quest — and the same spirit of turbulence and disconL 
which had generated the treacheiy ai^ treasons oi 
M'M(»TOUgh, was carfuUy cultiTated by every English 
potentate, as the most effectual barrier against the Strug- 
t^ of a restless and semihcoBqufflGed peeple-^nd Ire- 
land, helpless and distracted^gi^oaned m ages in obscu- 
xity, under the secumulated pressor of intmoial £^e 
and external tyrranny. 

The apathy produced by tills habitual oppression had 
long benumbed thfi best energies of Ireland :T-her 
national q>irit, depressed Iff the heatry hand or arbi« 
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trary restraint, almost forgot its own existence ; and Ae 
proudest language of her constitution could only boast, 
that' she was the annexed depeiulant of a greater and a 
freer country. 

It was not until an advanced stage of the Americ«i 
revolt had attracted the attention of enliqghtened Europe 
to the first prinei^eis of civil Ube^, thftt Ireland began 
steadily to reflect on her own deprivations. Gommeioo 
and constitution had been withdrawn from her grslsp, 
and the usurped supremacy* of the British Parliament 
gave a deatk-Uow to every struggle ef Iitfh inde- 
pendence. 

II. But in whatever relative situation the two natitm^ 
really stood, the same jeal<»is and narrow principle might 
be perceived imiformly attending every measure enacted 
as to the Irish people. If at any time a cheering ray of 
commercial advantage chanced for a mom^it to illu- 
minate the dreaxy prospects pf Ireland^ the sordid spirit 
of jmmopoly instantly arose in Englanc^ aad rendered 
every effort to promote a beneficial trade^ or advajoce a 
rival manufecture, vain and abortive. 

Commercial jealousy and arbitrary government united, 
therefore, to suppress every struggle of the Irish nation^ 
and root up every seed of {nrocfierity and civilization. . 

Alarmed at the increasing population, the unsubdued 
spirit, and the inexhaustible resources of that strong and 
fer&le island ; a dread of her growing pow^r ezcSed H 
fitllacious jealousy of her future in^ortance. In h&i 
timidity or her avarice, England lost sight of her txoMt 
interests, and of her nobler feelmgs ; and kings^ usuipen^ 
and vieeroyS) as tliey le^eetively exexeised the povnm 
ef government, all acted toswaids Ireland upon the mmp 
blind and arl»tafy princi|des^ which they had imbibed 
from their edu<sation, <^ inhpritcd fiom tfasir fnde^ 
cessors. * ^ . . 

' This deqMfate pdB&y, sd repi:^nftii« t» the «ttacfamKit^ 
a»td fattal to Ihe yepone ^ tha twa cbunl^es^ esxaled tb» 
d^rit ef ^el^mal war£»&>--«& enthittiastic lo:^ of ija-* 

* The xisum of tb6 Bnlisb Barliasient to bind belaud by Briitsk 
statutes was at kngth most ably lefiifed by Mr. William Molyneox, 
retBiBseotatiyefarDflMin'lJniviersrty, in. 1m cdebraled work, mibSske^ 
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tjoaal indepeadence sharpeoed the sword, and the zealot^ 
of r^gkHW fanatic^m threw away the scabbard — ths 
septs fought against each odier, the English against all— « 
the population was thinned, but the survivors became 
inveterate ; and though the wars and the massacres of 
Elizabeth and of Cromwell, by depopulating, appeared to 
have subjugated the na4;ion — the trimnph was not glori- 
ous — ^and the conquest was not complete. 

Direct persecution against principles only adds fuel to 
a. ccmflagration— the jpersons of m^n may be coerced — , 
Uit it is beyond the reach of human power to subdue tha 
rooted, hereditary passions and prejudices of a perse- 
vering, ardent, and patriotic people: — such a nation 
may be gained over by address, or seduced by dissimula- 
tion, but can never be reclaimed by force, or overcome 
by persecutwn — ^yet from the very first intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, that destructive system of force 
and of dissension, which so palpably led to the miseries 
of Ireland, ha4 been sedulously cidtivated, and unremit- 
tingly persevered in. 

Thus grievously oppressed, and ruinously disunited, 
Ireland struggled often,, but she struggled in vain: the* 
weight of her chains was too heavy for the feebleness of 
her constitution, and every effort to enlarge her^ liberty 
only -gave a new pretext to the conqueror, to circum- 
scribe it within a still narrower compass. 

On the same false principle of government this op- 
pressed nation was also systematically retained in a state 
of the utmost obscurity^ and represented to the world as 
an insignificant and remote island, remarkable only for 
her turbulence and sterility: and so perfectly did this 
misrepresentation succeed, that, while every republic and 
minoi: nation of Europe had become the theme of tra- 
vellers, and the subject of historians, Ireland was visited 
only to, be despised, and sppken of only to be calumni- 
ated, in truth, she is as yet but little known by the rest 
of Europe, and but partially even to the people of Eng- 
land. But when the extraordinary capabilities, the re- 
sources, and the powers of Ireland are fully developed, 
an interest must arise in every breast,, which reflects on 
her pjisfprtunes. It is time that the curtain, which haa 
been so long interposed between Ireland and the rest of 
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BtBope, should be draim aside for 6ver, and a juttt jthig** 
ifient formM of the impolicy of measinfes, which have 
been adopted nominally to goVem, but substantially to ' 
suppress her power and prosperity. 

. iff. The position of Ireland upon the feee of the 
globe peculiarly formed her for universal intercourse, 
and adapted her in every respect for legislative inde-» 
pendence. Separated by a great sea from Bngland — y / / 
the Irish people, dissimilar in cusUmus, more than equal // 
in talent, and vastly sup ftrinr jh enf?ygy, posgwfm an istendf ' ^ 
alKHit 900 miles ni circumference; with a dimat^, for 
the general mildness of temperature and moderation of 
seasons, Tinrivalled-in the universe — ^the parching heats, 
or piercing colds, the deep snows, the torrent, and the 
hurricane^ which other countries so fatally experience, are 
here unknown. Though her great exposure to the spray 
rf the Atlantic increases the humidity of the atmosphere, 
it adds to the fecundity of the soil, And distinguishes her 
fertile fields by the productions of an almost perpetual 
vegetation. 

• The geographical situation of Ireland is not less 
ftvorable to commerce, than her climate is to agricul- 
ture. Her position on the western extremity of Europe 
^ould enable her to intercept the trade of the new 
world from all other nations — ^the merchandise of Lon- 
don, of Bristol, and of Liverpool^ skirt her shores, before 
it arrives at its own destination ; and some of the finest 
harbours in the world invite the inhabitants of this 
gifted island to accept the trade of India, and form the 
emporium of Europe. 

= The internal and natural advantages of Ireland are 
great and inexhaustible. ]Rich mines are found in almost 
every quarter of the island ; |old is discovered in the 
beds of [Streams, and washed from the sands of rivulets — > 
the mountains are generally arable to their summits — the 
vallies exceed in fertility the most prolific soils of Eng- 
land — ^the rivulets, which flow along the declivities, adapt 
tfie country most peddiarly to *e improvement of inii 
gafion ; and the bogs^ and mosiles c^ Ireland, utterly 
imlike the fens and marshes of England, emit no damp 
djjr ko^mis e^dtalA^HtdBi^ ; tisA give a plentiful l&ud eRbev* 
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elaimed, become the most luxuriant pfMs^urear. 

The pc^ulaticm of Ireland is g^peat and prograssive. 
Above five* millions of a brave and hardy race of men 
are se^n scattered through the fields, or swarming in the 
villages — a vast redundancy of grain, and innumerable 
flocks and h^ds, ^ould fiu-nish to them not only die 
source of trade, but every means of comfort. 

Dublin^ the second city in the British empire, thougiai 
it yields in exitent, yields not in architectural beauties to 
the metropolis of England. For some years prevums to 
the Union, its Tprogte^ was excessive — ^the locality of the 
parliament — ^the t!onstant residence of the nobiUty and 
commons — the magnificent ^establishments of the vice- 
regal courtr— the indefatigable hospitality of the people-*- 
^and the increasing commerqe of the port, all together 
^ave a brilliant piosperity to that splendid and luxurious 
£apitaL 

Ireland,! possessing the strongest features of a powep- 
fol state, though labouring under every disadvantage 
which a restricted commerce and a ji^lous ally could inflict 
upon her pirosperity, might still have regardbod widi coa- 
t^njpC the oompaxatively unequal resomrces and inferior 
powers of half the monarchies of Europe. Her insular 
sifUation*— Jier great fertility — the (tractor of h« 
pQQple*^-<the azaount of her revenues — and the extent of 
faer population, gave her a decided superiority over 
other. nations, and rendered her crown, if accompanied 
by her affections^, not onlyl a brilliant but a most sub- 
stantial ornament to the British empire. 

However, though gifted, and enriched by the hand of 
Nature, the fomented dissensions of her own natives had 
wedded Ireland to poverty, and adapted her to subjugar 

* Now upwards qf eight miUions. 

t The reUtive size of Ireland, compsured to Eogland and Waks, w 
about 18 to 30. It contains about eighteen millions of acres; is about 
235 miles long* and abore 160 hroao. In time of war she lends more 
than one hundred thousand soldiers and sailors to the English fleet and 
army, and retains at home above one million of hardy men, from 17 to 
47 years of age, fit to bear arms. 

I In the very words of the highest authority in Great Britain this 
day, « If well governed, Ireland would be the brightest jewel in the 
king's crown.* 
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ti#n— -her innate capacities lay donnant and inactive*^ 
her dearest interests were forgotten by herself, or resisted 
by her ally ; and the gifts and bounties of a &Touring 
Ftovidence, though lavished, were lost on a diyided 
people. 

IV. By Ae paralyzing system thus adopted towards 
Ireland, she was at length reduced to the lowest ebb — 
her poverty and distresses, almost at their extent, were 
advancing fast to their final consummation — her com- 
merce had almost ceased — ^her manufactures extinguish^ 
— ^her constitution withdrawn — ^the people absolutely 
desponding — ^while public and indiiodual bankruptcy 
finished a picture of the deepest misery;* and the year 
1779 found Ireland almost every thing but what such a 
country and/such a people ought to have been. 

This lamentable state of the Irish nation was^ not tfie 
result of any one distinct cause : a ccmibination of de- 
pressing circumstances united to bear down every pro- 
gressive effort of that injured people. Immured in a 
labyrinth of diflSculties and embarrassments, no clew was 
found to lead them through the mazes of their i»ison : 
and, helpless and desponding, they sunk into a dose at 
torpid inactivity, while their humiliated and ineflfcierit 
parliaments, restrained by foreign and arbitrary laws, 
subjected to the dictation of the British Council, and 
obstructed in the performance of its constitutional func- 
tions, retained scarcely the shadow of an independent 
legislature. 

A statute of Henry the Seventh of England, firamed 

' * This wretched period cannot be more pathetically descri^Md, ^an by 
a most able and just statement of Irish grievances, published in the year 
1779, by Mr. Hely Hutchinson, (fdther of the present lords Donough- 
more and Hutchinson,) then Provost of the Dublin University, an elo- 
quent and very distinguished member of the Irish Parliament. Li his 
book entitled " Commercial Restrmnts,** Mr. Hutchinscm ffives a pa- 
thetic description of the state to which Ireland was reduced by the jesd- 
ous and narrow policy of England. 

This book acquired so much character, and spoke somanyplain truths, 
that for many years it was quoted as an autnority in the Irish Parlia- 
ment Mr. Flood often declared, that, if there were but two copies of it 
in print, he would give a thousand pounds for one of them. It will be 
'mteresting to compare the miserable state of Ireland in 1779 with her 
J)ro8perity in 1794, when she had enjoyed only twelve years of ccsisti* 
tutional mdependence and unrestricted commerce. 



kf im Attomey-Gen^^l, Sir Edw«xd I^yauag, la-. 
ista^iood the Iriah Parliaioent from originatii^ aay law 
v^^te^er, either in the Lords or Commons. Se&ire a^y 
statute could he finally discussed, il was previously to be- 
euhmitted to thd Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his 
f rivy iOouncil, for their consideration^ who might at their 
pleasure reject it, or transmit it to England. If trans- 
mitted to England, the British Attorney General and 
^ Privy Councii were invested with a power «idier tq supi- 
press it altogether, or model it at meir own will, and 
then return it to Ireland, with permissiwi to the Irish 
Parliament to pass it into a law, but without any altera- 
tion, though it frequently returned from En^and so 
changed,, as to retain hardly au trace of its original fea*- 
tiH*es, or a point of its original object, 

. ¥et, as if this arbi^ary law were insufficient to secure 
Great Britain from the effect of those rival advantage^ 
which Irieland might in process of time eventually ac^ 
guire ; and as if that counteracting power, with which 
England had invested herself by the law of Poyninfi^ 
were unequal to the task of effectually suppressing au 
rlvalship of the Irish people, and independence of the 
Irish Parliament ; it was thought advisable by Great 
Britain, to usurp a positive right to legislate for Ireland, 
without her own consent, or the interference of her Par- 
lament : and a law was accordingly enacted at Westr 
minster, in the sixth year of the reign of George the 
First, by one sweeping clause of which England assumed 
a despotia power, and d^laxed her inherent right to bind 
Ireland by every British stattUe^in which she should be 
es^essljf designated : and thus, by the authority of the 
British Council on the one hand, and the positive right 
assumed by the British Parliament upon the other, Ire- 
land retained no more the attributes of an independent 
nation, than a monarch, attended in a dungeon with. all 
the state and trappings of royalty, and bound hand and 
£oot m golden shackles, could be justly styled an inde*** 
pendent potentate. 

The effect of this tyrannical and ruinous system fell 
most heavily on the trade of teland. Its influence was 
experienced not merely by any particular branch oi com^ 
merce, but in every stage of manu&cture, of arts, of 

3* 
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• trade, and of agriculture. In every struggle of the Iriflli 
Parliament to promote the commerce or the manure* 
tures of iheir country, the British monopolizers were 
perpetually victorious ; and even the speculative ^a- 
lousy of a manufacturing village of Great Britain was 
of sufficient weight to negative any measute, howev^ 
beneficial to the general prosperity of the sister country. . 

The same lealousy and the same system, which ope- 
rated so fatally against the advancement of her com- 
merce, operated as strongly against the improvement of 
her constitution. England wais well aware, that the 
acquirement of an independeiit Parliament would be the 
sure forerunner of commercial liberty ; and, possessed (rf 
the means to counteract these objects, she seemed de- 
termined liever to relax the strength of that power, by 
the despotic exercise of which Ireland had been so long 
continued in a state of thraldom. 

But exclusive of these slavish restraints (the necessary 
consequence pf a dependent legislature,) another system, 
not less adverse to the general prosperity of the whole 
island, than repugnant to the principles of natural justice 
and of sound policy, had been long acted upon with 
every severity, that bigotry could suggest^ or intolerance 
could dictate. 

V. The penal statutes, under the tyranr\ical pressure 
of which the Catholics had so long and so grievously 
laboured, though in some instances softened down, still 
bore heavily upon four-fifths of the Irish population — a 
code, which would have dishonoured even the sanguinary 
pen of Draco, had inflicted every pain and penalty, every 
restriction and oppression, under which a people could 
linger put a miserable e^stence. By these statutes, the 
exercise of religion had been held a crime, the educa- 
tion of children a higfi misdemeanour — ^the son was 
encouraged to betray his father— the child rewarded for 
the ruin of his parent — ^the house of God declared a 

fmblic nuisance — ^the officiating pastor proclaimed an out- 
aw — ^the acquirement of property absolutely prohibited— 
the exercise of trades restrained — ^plunder legalized in 
courts of law, and breach of trust rewarded in courts of 
equity — ^the Irish Catholic excluded from the possessicMi 
of any office or occupation in the state, the law, the 
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army, die navy, the aianicipal bocUes, and the chaiterel 

eorporations — and the mild doctrines of the Christiah 
fiiith- perverted, even hi the pulpit, to the worst purposes 
of religious persecutron. 

Yet under this galling yoke the Irish, for near eighty 
years remained tranquil and submissive. The ignorancey^ 
into which poverty and wretchedness had phmged that 
people, prevented them from perceiving the whole extent 
of the oppression ; and these penal laws, while they ope- 
rated as an insuperable bar to the advancement of the Ca- 
tholic, deeply affected the general interest of the Protes- 
tant. The injpoverished tenant^-the needy landlord — ^the 
unenterprising merchant — ^the idle artisan, could all trace 
the origin of their wants to the enactment of these sta- 
tutes. Profession was not petmitted to engage the mind 
irf youth, or education to cultivate his Understanding. 
Dissolute habits, the certain result of idleness and iUi- 
terateness, were consequently making a rapid progress in 
almost every class of society. The gentry were not 
exempt from- the habits of the peasant ; the spirit of in- 
testry todc her flight altogether from the island ; and, 
as the loss of commerce and constitution had no counter- 
acting advantages, every thing ccmiMned to reduce Ire- 
land to a state of the most general and unqualified 
depression. 

VI. It was about this period, when the short-sighted 
policy o£ the British iSovemment had by its own arbi- 
trary proceedings planted the seeds of that political 
philosophy, afterwards so fatal to the most powerful 
monarchies of Europej that Ireland began to feel herself 
affected by the struggles of America. The spirit of in- 
dependence had xrossed the Atlantic, and the Irish 
people, awakened from a trance, beheld with anxiety the 
contest, in which they now began to feel an interest 
They regarded With^admiration the exertions of a colony 
combating for the first principles of civil liberty, and 
giving to the world an instructive lesson of fortitude and 
perseverance. ^ 

Spread over a vast expanse of r^on, America, with- 
out wealth — ^without resources — ^witfiout population — 
without fortresses— without allies— 4iad every thing to 
contend with, and every thing to conquer. But freedom 
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"W^rnhMcall^ aadagif ibe bad been ckaig^ialedbfBrD^ • 
dMce for an example to the umTerse of what ev^a 
powerless states can achieve by enthusiasm and unani* 
fnity, her strength increased with her deprivs^tions, aod 
the firmness ci one great and good man converted the . 
feebleness of a colony into the power of an empire* 
The defeats of IVashington ai^^mented his armies — ^his 
wants and necessities called forth his intellect — ^while his 
wisdcMu, firmness, and moderation, procured him power-* 
ful friends, and secured him ultimate victory. The 
strength of Great Britain at length yielded to the vigor 
of his mind, and the unflinching fortitude of his people ; 
and Lord Comwaliis, (the chosen instrument for op^ 
pressing heroic nations,) by his defeat and his captivity, 
established the independence of America. The arroganca 
of England bowed its proud head to the shrine of UbertjE^ 
and her favorite general led back the relics of his eon* 
quered army, to commemorate in the mother, country 
the impotence of her power, and emancipation ef her 
colonies. 

While these great events were gradually proceeding 
towards their final completion ; Ireland became every 4ay 
a more anxious spectator of Ifae arduous conflict — every 
incident in America began to communiciate a sympathetia 
impulse to the Irish people : — ^the moment was critical >— 
the nation became enlightened-ra patriotic ardor took 
possession of her who^e frame, and, before she had well 
considered the object of her solicitude, the spark of con- 
stitutional libwty had found its way into her bosom. 

The disposition of Ireland to avail herself of the circum- 
stances of those times, so favourable to the attainment i£ 
h&£ rights, now openly avowed itself. Her determination 
to claim her constitution fixim the British G5vernment 
became unequivocal, and she began to assume the attitude 
and language of a nation '< entitled to independence.^^— ^ 
The sound of arms and the voice of fi-eedom echoed from 
every quarter of the Island— distinctions were forgotten, 
or disregarded — every rank, every religion, alike caught 
the general feeling, — ^but firmness ^nd discretion charac- 
terised her proceedings : — she gradually arose from torpor 
and obscurity — ^her native spirit drew aside the curtain, 
tbat had so long concealed her firem the world; and 
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*«9diiUt6d an armed and animated people, claiming their 
natural rights, and demanding their constitutional liberty. 
» When the dawn of political liberty begins to difiuse 
itself over a nation, great and gifted characters [Suddenly 
spring up from among the people — animated by new 
subjects, their rarious talents and i»rinciples become 
developed — ^they interweave themselves with the events 
of their country, become inseparable from its misfortunes, 
or identified with its prosperity. 

Ireland, at this era, possessed many men of superior 
capacities — ^some distinguished by their pure attachment 
1o constitutional liberty — others by their slavish deference 
to ruling powers and patronizing authorities. Among 
those whom the spirit of ^ese times called forth to public 
notice was seen one of the most bold and energetic leaders 
of modem days an anticipated knowledge of whose mark- 
ed and restless character is a necessary {preface to a recital 
of Irish recurrences, in which the effects of his passions 
will be every where traced, and the mischievous errors of 
his judgment be perceived and lamented. 

Vll. TIlis person was John Pitzgibbon, afterwards Earl 
of Clare — ^Attorney General, and Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland. His ascertained pedigree was short, though 
his name bespoke an early respectabiUty. His grandfather 
was obscure — his father, intended for the profession of a 
Catholic pastor, but possessing a mind superior to the 
habits of monkish seclusion, procured himseLf to be called 
to the Irish bar, where his taleilts raised him to the 
higfafst esthnation, and finally established him in fame 
and fortune. 

John Fitzgibbon, the second son of this man, was called 
to the bar in 1772. Naturally dissipated, he for some 
time attended but little to the duties of his profession ; 
but on the death of his elder brother and his father, he 
found himself in possession of all those advantages, which 
led him rapidly forward to the extremity of his objects. 
Considerable fortune — ^professional talents — extensive 
connexions — and imdismayed confidence, elevated him to 
those stations, on whicji he afterwards appeared so con- 
spicuously seated ; while' the historic eye, as it follows 
his career, perceives him lightly bounding over everv 
obstacle, which checked his course, to that goal where all 
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Ae tFC^hies aqd thoniB of power were eoUeetod fe liip 
Inception. 

In the Earl of Clare we find a man eminently g^ed 
with talents adapted either for a blessing or a curse-tO 
the nation he inhabited ; but early enveloped in high and 
dazzling authority, he lost his way ; and considering hi& 
power as a victory, he ruled his country as a conquest.:-^ 
indiscriminate in his friendships — and implacable in hit 
animosities — ^be carried to the grave all the passions ei 
his childhood. 

He hated powerful talents, because he feared them; 
and trampled on modest merit, because it was incapabls 
of resistance. Authoritative and peremptory in his ad- 
dress ; commanding, able, and-arrogant, in his- language^ 
a daring contempt for public opinion was the fatal principle 
which misguided his conduct; and Ireland became divided 
between the friends of his patronage — ^the slaves of ki« 
power — ^and the enemies to his tyranny. 

His character had no medimn, his manners no medio** 
crity — the example of his extremes was adopted by Im 
intimates, and excited in those who knew han feelings 
either of warm attachment,, or of rivetted aversion. 

While he held the seals in Ireland^ he united a vigerout 
capacity with the most striking err<»rs : as a judge, be 
collected facts with a rapid precision, and decided on them 
with a prompt asperity: but he hated pfecedent, and 
despised the highest judicial authorities^ because they 
were not his own. 

As a politician and a statesman, the chaiact^ of Lord 
Clare is too well known, and its effects too generally 
experienced, to be mii^ken or misrepresented — ^the era 
of his reign was the downfeU of his country — ^his councils 
accelerated what his policy might have suppressed, and 
have marked the annals of Irelai»l with staias and mise- 
ries unequalled and indelible. 

In council, — ^rapid, peremptory, and overbearing — ^he 
regarded prori^ness of execution, rather than discretion 
of arrangement, and piqued himself m<we on expertness 
of thought than sobriety of judgment Through all the 
calamities of Ireland, the mild voice of conciliation never 
escaped his lips ; and irhen the torrent of civil war had 
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ildiiided ift bi» ooontry, he faelA ovil no <di^ 
the deluge lutd leceded. 

Acting upon a conriction, that his power ireui bat co- 
fodstent w^ ths oitier of pnblic estaUi^unentfl, and the 
tdmure (tf his office limited to the continuance of adminis- 
^atioit, he supported both with less pradence, and more 
despeiration, t^n sound policy or an enlig^htened mind 
abould peisiit cm: dictate; his extraTagant doctrines of 
rBUgious intolefisnce created the mdst mischierous pre* 
texts lor his intemperance in upholding them ; atxd, under 
colour of defending tihe principles^ of one reTohition, he 
)iad nearly plun^d the nation into all the ^series o£ 
another. 

His political condnet has been accounted uniform, but 
in detail it will be found to have been miserably incon* 
s4stent. In 1781, he took up arms to obtain a declaration 
of Irish indepei^enee ; in 1800, he reconmiended the 
introductkm of a military force to assist in its extinguish* 
%03Bai; be proclaimed Ireland a free nation in 1783, and 
areued that it should be a province in 1799 ; in 1782 he 
called the acts of the British Legislature towards Ireland 
" a daring usurpation o» the rights of a free people,^* 
and in ISBO he transferred Ireland to the usurper. On 
all ocasicms hijs ambition as despotically governed his 
politics, as his reason invariably sunk before his pre* 
judice. 

Though h0 int«nsically hated a Legislative Union, his 
lust for pow^ induced him to support it ; the preservation 
of office overcame the impulse of conviction, and he stre- 
iiuou^ly i^ipported that measure, after having openly 
avowed himself its enemy: its completion, however, 
blasted his hopes, and hastened his dissolution. The 
restlessness of his habit, and the obtrusiveness of his dis- 
position, became insupportably embarrassing to the British 
cabinet — ^the danger of his talents as a minister, and the 
inadequacy of his judgment as a statiesman, had been 
proved in Ireland :" he had been a useful instrument in 
that country, but the same line of services which he per* 

* In his Lordship's answer to the address of Dublin University, on the 
14th of April 1782, upon the declaration of rights, he used these words: 
and added, that *< he -had uniformly expressed that opinitm both ui pub- 
lic and in private." 
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foxmed in Ireland, would hare been nnnQue la (heal 

Britain, and Lord Clare was no longer eonsnilted. 

Tbe union at length effected through his friends, what 
Ireland could never accomplish through his enemies — ^hds 
total overthrow. Unaccustomed to control, and imable 
to sul»nit, he returned to his coonfay, weary, drooping, 
and disappointed; regretting what he had done, 3ret 
miserable that he could do no more : his importance had 
expired with the Irish Parliament, his patronage ceased 
to supply food for his ambition, the mind and the body 
became too sympathetic for existence, and he sunk into 
the grave, a conspicuous example of hiiman talent and 
hiunan frailty. 

In his person he was about the middle size, slight, and 
not graceful, his eyes, large, dark, and penetrating, 
betrayed some c^ the Ix^dest traits of his uncommon 
character, his countenance, though enressive and manly, 
yet discovered nothing, which could deceive the physiog* 
nomist into an ojpinion of his magnanimity, or, call forSi 
a eulogium on his virtues. 

During twenty momentous andevwitftd years, the life 
of Lord Clare is in feet the history of Ireland — as in 
romance some puissant and doughty chieftain appears 
prominent in every feat of chivalry — ^the champion in 
every strife — the hero of every encounter, and, after a life 
of toil and of battle, fells surrounded by a host of foes, a 
victim to his own ambition and temeri^. 

Thus Earl Clare, throughout those eventful periods, 
will be seen bold, active and desperate, engaging fiercely 
in every important conflict of the Lrish nation and at length 
after having sacrificed his country to his passions and his' 
ambition, endeavouring to atone for his errors, by sacri- 
ficing himself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Btite d fhe frish Pttiiamoit pte^iam to 1779— Prevwus to 1760» ooe»- 

. ekfOBl eontestB avoee in the Irish P^Uamento-^The absentees— Hm 
Irish Bar — ^Its influence and Independence — ^Mr. Buig;h Prime-Ser- 
geant — The Attorney-general — France as&tsts America against Eng- 
feuid — ^France the champion of Liberty; England of ^very— France 
threatens to in^vfeide Irehmd — ^England prostrate and^incapable of assist- 
jiig Ireland-^Moderadon and patriotism of the Coolies — Character 
<rf ^ Irish peo]^le mietepresented and mbunderstood in England — 
Iriflh ch^»cter defamed by English writers — Character of the Irish 
peasant— Their undaunted courage — ^Attachment to their country — 
TTie Gentry — Romantic Chivahy of the Irish gentry—Suicide un- 
known in bi^d— Irish Peerage — ^Ftoteslant Cleigy-^'Catholic Cler- 
gy— Their ooftduct and nuuuinS' 

I. The habits of commerce und the pursuits of avarice 
had not, at this period, absorbed the spirit or contracted 
the intellect of the Irish people. That vigorous compre- 
haQsire, and pathetic eloquence, so peculiar to Ireland, 
'Which grasped at once the reason and the passions, still 
retained its ascendency at the bar, and its pre-eminence 
in the Senate : and the Commons' House of Parliament, 
about the period of Lord Clarets first introduction into 
publiQ notice, contained as much character, as much 
eloquence, and as much sincerity, as any popular assembly 
i^nce the most brilliant era of the Roman repubUc 

H. It might be reasonable to infer that a nation so 
long retained in the trammels of dependence, so habituated 
through successive generations, to control and to subjection 
• woidd have lost much, of its natural energy, and more of 
its national feeling. But, though the Irish Parliament, 
previous to 1779, in general manifested strong indications 
of a declining and a subservient body, yet, even after 
csMLturies of depression, when roused by* the ^ting of 
acoumulating usurpation, its latent 8|»rit ^occa£ionally 
binrst forth, and should have e&smoc&i the British 
Government, that though the flame of liberty may be 
smothered, th€^ spark is unextinguishabte. 

4 ■ ■ 



Altlioi^h, by the operation of Po3mmg'8 law, the par* 
liamentary discussions were generally lesti^ted to local 
subjects and domestic arrangements, yet constitutional 
questions of a vital tendency incidentally occurred ; and 
me exercise of controling powers, assumed by the British 
Cabinet over the concerns of Ireland ofien afforded matter 
of serious controversy between the viceroy and the nation 
and had, in some instances, been imuited by the Pi^ift* 
ment with a warmth and a pertinacity which Ibretold a. 
certainty of- more important contests.* 

These struggles, however, although freauent, wcare 
fruitless. The cousutry was not yet ripe for inaep^ideaGe^ 
constitutionid freedom had been so long obsolete, that 
even its first princij^les were nearly forgotten, asd the 
people were again to learn the rudiments, before they 
could speak the language of liberty. But the fortitude, 
the wisdom, and the perseverance of the Anglo-American 
colonies, the feebleness, the impolicy, and the divisions 

* On many occasions previoaa to 1779, t^ Lriflb QaaaanfmB asserted 
^ii independent rights and privileges with great warmth, though scxne^ 
times witnout success. In 1749, a redundancy df c£53,000 xemaining; 
in the Irish treasury — an unapproprialed balance in favour of the nation, 
after paying all the establishments — ^the King sent &wr his totter to dnm 
that sum to England, as a pait of his heraditvy reTenve. But the Iriak 
Parliament resisted the au&ority of his Majes^s letter, as an encioafih 
ment on the distmctness and mdependence of Ireland; a part of that 
sum having arisen from additional duties imposed by her Parliament. 
The King consulted the English judges, who were of opinion that the 
King's previous consent was necessary to its appropriation ; but the Irudi 
Commons insisted on their right of appropriation, and asserted that laa 
Majesty's suUeqwnt assent only was neoessaiy. This contest was 
warmly maintained until the jear 1753, when the Iiish Commons suc- 
ceeded in establishing their jpnnciple. 

The principles of Mr. Molvneux's " Case of Ireland,"* published m 
1698, had never ceased to make a strong im'pession on Ae minds M iho 
Irish people. The Bfiti»h. Fkr liament ordered it to be buned by tht 
hands oi the corudou exncutioifr; but that measure detetad ita owa 
direct, by fptB&j iaoaaaiog its celebrity and circutetion. The same 
pnneipies were stron^y inculcated, in aeveralpubUcaticns, by a vesjr 
able writ^, Doetor C&rles Lucas, member for Dublin. For those wn- 
tin^, he ivas expdled from the house; but he afterwarda resmhed his 
scat i^thiaerettsedeh^Mietff and infiuenee; and, to this day, his tlitaa, 
iantttemiihie, SMoidiitimn^ eaaspicaooa in the Royd Sxcbaq^ 
al X)qUjo« at a nMuMnt ol l^s steady patriotism. Be&»a him» Imn 
Swift, whose name is vfSSk adored by t£e Irish, had emplayed hia masr 
terly pen with powerful efllect ifr Ibftf^ring the spirit of independence. 
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U C^Mt Brhaio, «x>n taught Ireland tlie impoctaiiee of 

^d^ erisk ; and by a firmness, a moderation, and an 
xmaiiimitf, unparalleled in the annals of revolution, tin 
Irish Volunteers acquired for their country a eivic croium, 
which nothing but the insanity of rebellion and the arti- 
£ces and frauds of Union, coiild ever have torn from the 
Iffow of the Irish people. 

HL Absentees* who have ever been and ever will 
remain an obstacle to the substantial prosperity of Ireland 
exerted themselves more particularly at this period, in 
giving a strenuous and weighty opposition to every 
measure of innovation, they knew their Irish demesnes 
only by name and by income, they felt no interest but for 
their rents, and no patriotism but for the territory, alarmed 
at any legislative measure originating in Ireland. They 
j3howed themselves equally ignorant and regardless of 
her constitntion, and ever proved themselves the steady 
adherents of the Minisiter for the time being ; their proxies 
in the Lords, and their influence in the Commons, were 
transferred to him on a card or in a letter, and, on every , 
division in both houses, almost invariably formed a 
phalanx against the true and genuine interest of the 
country. 

IT. However zealous and determined the incipient 
exertions of the Irish nation might have been, they would 
probably have been crushed and extinguished, had not a 
class of men, possessing the &rst talents in the senate and 
the highest confidence of the country, stepped boldly 
forward to support the people. In those days the Irish 
Bar, a -body equally formidable to the Government by 
their character and their capacity, too independent to be 
restrained, and too proud to be corrupted, comprised 
many sons of the resident noblemen and commoners of 
Ireland. The legal science was at that time considered 
as part of an Irish gentleman's education : the practifie 
was then not a trade, but a profession. Eloquence was 
cultivated by its votaries, as a preparation for the higher 
duties of the ^nate, and, as almost every peer and every 

• The absentees of the |iresent day annually draw from Ireland above 
three millions sterling, to be expend^ in Great Britain. S6me of the law 
offices of the greater emolument, connected with the Irish courts of jus- 
tice, are nowneld by constant absentees. 
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ccMimoner had a relative enrolled among their number, 
80 they had no interest in the condpct and honor of that 
department of society. The influen<5e therefore of the 
bar as a .body, increased by the general respect for the 
connexions and cultivated talents of its members, gave 
them an ascendency both in and out of Parliament, which 
could scarcely be counteracted, and, on certain trying 
occasions the conduct of some of the law-officers afforded 
experimental proof, that even they considered their offices 
as no longer tenable with advantage to the King, if the 
Minister should attempt to use them as instrmnents 
against the people. 

The rank and stiation of the law-officers of Ireland in 
those days were peculiarly dignified, and conveyed an 
impressioH of importance, which the modern degeneracy 
of talent and relaxation of wholesome forms and of dis- 
tinctions has altogether done away with. — The office of 
Prime Sergeant, then the first law-officer of Ireland, wail 
filled at this period by one of the most amiable and elo- 
quent men that ever appeared on the stage of politics — 
Walter Hussey Bui^h, whose conduct in a subsequent 
transaction rendered him justly celebrated and illustrious. 
This gentleman was then representative for Dublin Uni- 
versity; in which office, he and M. Fitzgibbon were 
colleagues — ^men in whose public characters, scarcely a 
trait of similarity can be discovered. Mild, moderate, and 
patriotic, Mr. Burgh was proud without arrogance, and 
dignified without eflfort : equally attentive to public con-, 
cems and careless of his own, he had neither avarice to 
acquire wealth, nor parsimony to hoard it : — ^liberal, even 
to profusion— friendly, to a fault — ^and disint€Krested, to a 
weakness — he was honest without affluence, and ambitious 
without corruption : — ^his eloquence was of the highest 
order — ^figurative, splendid, and convincing : — at the bar, 
in the Parliament, and among the people he was equally 
admired, and universally respected. 

Biit, when we compare Mr. Burgh with the then Attor- 
ney General of Ireland, who had been selected by Lord 
Townsend to bear down, if possiWe, the spirit of the 
country, the contrast may give a strong view of that 
policy, which falling ministers frequently and perhaps 
judiciously adopt, of endeavouring, if practicable, to enlist 
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md ieat iqpon tfnir benches eome popular and elersled 
personage of opposition, who^ by his character, XBay gire 
jnreagth to the party which surnmnds him, or at least 
may ten ever prostrate his own repatation by the aiq)opit> 
krity of the connectioii. 

Mr. John Scott, then Attorney General, and afierwaids 
created Earl of Clonmel, and Chief Justice of IrelancL 
exhibited the most striking contrast to the character oi 
the Prime Semant Sprung firom the humbler order of 
society, he adr^itured upon the world without any 
adrantage, save the strength of his intellect and the 
TeisatUity of his Udents. He held his head high, his 
boldness was his first introduction, his policy, his mtimate 
preferment Courageous,* humorous, artificial, he knew 
the world well, and he profited by that knowledge ; he 
cultivated the powerful ; he buUiad the timid, he fought 
the brave, he flattered the vain, he duped the credulous, 
and he anmsed the convivial. Half liked, half repro- 
bated, h€ was too high to be despised, and too low to be 
res^pected. His language was coarse, and his principles 
arbitrary-: but his passions were his slaves, and his cun- 
ning was his instrument. He recollected favors received 
in his obscurity, and, in some instances^ had gratitude to 
requite the obligation : but his avarice and his ostentation 
contended for the ascendency: their strife was perpetual, 
and their victories alternate. In public and in private, he 
was the same character ; and, though a most fortunate 
man and a successful courtier, he had scarcely a sincere 
firiend, or a disinterested adherent 

This marked contrariety in character and disposition, 
which distinguished those (^ief law-officers of government 
was qguafly discernible in almost every other department : 
tfaa virtues and the tialettts of Grattan, of Flood, of Yel- 
TBTton, of Daly, found Iheir contrasts on the same 
benches ; and these twt> distinguished characters are thus 
brought forward, by anticipation to show in the strongest 
point of view how powerral and insinuating the public 
feeling of that day must have been, that could nnally 
draw together, in one common cause, personages so 

* His TiOrdahip fougkt sereial duels before he was Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench. The late Earl of LandeC and the present Lord ly. 
nwly, were two of lus antagonists. 
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opposite and so ad^vrse on almost every political ofcjeet; 
and in wrery national principal. * 

The crisis, however, now approached, when Ireland 
was for a moment to rear her head among imperial 
nations: strange and unforseen events began to crowd 
the annals of the world, — ^the established axioms of general 
polity began to. lose their weight among nations; imd 
governments, widely wandering from tlw fundamental 
principles of their own constitutions, seemed carelessly 
travelling the road to anarchy and revolution. 

The rival powers of England and of France — ever 
jealous, ever insincere — concluding deceptious negotia- 
tions by &llacious treaties — doubtful of each oth^s 
honor, and dreading each other's prowess — ^had long stood 
cautiously at bay — each watching for an unguarded open 
to give a mortal wound to her adversary — yet each 
dreading the consequences of an unsuccessful effort 

However, the perseverance and successes <rf America 
communicated a stimulating impulse to the councils of 
the French King ; and that ill-&ted monarch, urged on 
to his destiny, determined to strike a deadly blow at the 
pride and the commerce of England, by giving an effec- 
tual aid to her revolted colonies. 

The question soon came to a speedy issue ; an unde* 
cisive engagement with the French fleet in the Channel- 
alarmed and irritated England ; every prospect of accom- 
modation vanished ; and a declaration of war was issued 
by the French Government, with a pompous manifesto 
proclaiming the wanton injuries they had sustained £rom 
Great Britain. 

Plunged into destructive warfare, eadi nation used 
their utmost efforts to accomplish their respective pur« 
poses. France, determined to establish the independence 
of America; while England, sought to reduce her cdoniee 
to the most decisive slavery. A transposition of national 
principles seemed to have been adopted by the Govern-* 
ments of both countries— despotic Prance combating, to 
establish the rights of civil liberty— and England exerting 
all her energies, to enforce a system of tyrannic govern?- 
ment — ^the one marshalling the slaves of her arbitrary 
power to battle in the cause of pure democracy — ^the 
other rallying round an English standard the hired mer- 
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eenaHes of Cterman avarice, to suppress the principles of 
British freedom — and both Goyernmenls saliciting Ae 
aid of sanguinary savages, to aggravate the horrors of a 
Christian war by the scalping-knife and the tomahawk 
of heathen murderers. 

Europe beheld with amazement a combat so unnatural 
and disgustkig : but it would have required a prophetic 
spirit, to have then foretold that the French throne would 
be eventually overturned by the principles of those new 
allies, and would, by the mighty shock of its fall, shake 
even the foundations of the British constitution j though 
the total prostration of the one, and tjie ministerial 
innoads upon the other, would since have fully justified 
the hazard of that prediction, 

T. Amidst the confiEsion incident to fliose great events, 
Ireland yet remained unheeded and unthought of: her 
miseries and her oppressions had hardly engaged the 
QGOisdderation of the British minister. Meanwhile, the 
Irish people, with a dignified anxiety, contemplated the 
probaMe termination of a contest, by {he result of which 
their owii destiny must be determined. The subjugation 
of America might confirm the dependence of Ireland ; 
and she was soon convinced, — that sjlie could obtain her 
own constitutional rights from Great Britain only by the 
eooiplete success cmd triumph of her colony. 

Awaiting therefore the decrees of Providence, Ireland 
steadily surveyed the distant prospect of great and rival 
empires wantonly lavishing the blood and treasures of 
their people in a contest fundamentally repugnant to their 
established principles : "but — cautious, moderate, and firm 
in her conduct — ^though she wisely determined to avail 
herself of the crisis to promote the establishment of her 
independence, — she fed the flame of liberty, she kindled 
not the blaze of licentiousness : while America fought to 
obtain a separation from Great Britain, Ireland took up 
arms only to obtain a just participation of her constitution. 

To embarrass the offensive measures of England, and 
make a formidable diversion in favor of America, France 
manifested an intention of invading Ireland. — ^In this 
alarming emergency. Great Britain, from the dispersions 
of her military force, scattered into many distant station* 
of Uie worid, and so numerously employed on the con- 
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finoiit of America, fjoasA it impossible to affi»d a tody of 
N^ar troops w&cmiA to protect Ireland in case of 
such invasion. Here let us for a moment pause, and 
dispassicmately r^ect upon the situation oif Great Britain 
and the conduct of Ireland at this most trying moment : 
let us survey the increasing imbecility of the one, and the 
vising enemies of the other; and we must — do jusPtice 
to the moderation and generosity of a pQople, whose long 
and grievous oppressions, if they could not have justified^ 
would at least have palliated, a very different proceeding.. 

The state of England during this war became every 
day more difficult and distressing. A discontented people, 
and an unpopular ministry — an empty treasury, and a 
grievous taxation — a contmental war, and a colonial 
rebellion — ^together formed an accumulation 'of embar- 
rassment, such as Great Britain had never before expe* 
rienced. Her forces in America were captured or 
defeated : her fleets, had not yet attained that irresistiUb 
superiority which has since proved the only protection ot 
the British Islands. — Ireland, without money, militia, ot 
standing army — without ordinance or fortifications — 
almost abandoned by England, had to depend solely on 
the spirit and resources of her own natives; and this 
critical state of Ireland, which the misconduct of Great 
Britain herself had occasioned, gave the first rise to those 
celebrated associations, the immediate means of obtaining 
Irish independence. 

Many indiu^ements prevailed, to fill the ranki$ of these 
associations. The warlike propensities of the Iri^h pieople, 
so long restrained — and personal attachment to their 
chiefs arid leaders, were with them the first excitements : 
but the blending of ranks, and more intimate connexion 
of the people, which was the inmiediate consequence of a 
general military system, quickly effected an extensive and 
marked revolution in the minds and manners of the entire 
nation — an important and exttaordinary change, of which 
the gradations became every day moire conspicuously 
discernible. The primary stimulus of the Irish farmer 
was only that which he felt in common with every 
other animated being — ^the desire of self preservation : — 
he associated against invasion, because he heard that it 
would be his ruin: but his intercom'se with the higher 



mnks opened tlze road to better informfltioii. Thus he 
, soon learned that the Irish people were deprived of poli- 
tical rights, and that his country had endured political 
injuries : his ideas became eAlai^ed, and quickly embraced 
more numerous and prouder objects ; he began, for the 
first time, to know his own importance to the state ; and, 
as knowledge advanced, the principles of constitutional 
independence were bettet understood, and more sedulously 
cultivated. The Irish peasant now assumed a different 
rank, and a higher character : — ^familiarised with arms, 
and more intimate with his superiors, he every day felt 
his love of liberty increased : the spirit at length became 
general enthusiastic ; and, in less time than could have 
b^n supposed from the commencement of these associa* 
tions, the whole surface of the island was seen covered 
with a self-raised host of patriot soldiers. 

VI. In the formation of those armed associations, the 
long-established distinictions^^ between the Protestant and 
the Catholic couH not be altogether forgotten. Many of 
tfie penal laws were still in full force ; Catholics were 
prohibited by statute from bearing arms in Ireland ; and, 
from the rooted prejudiced against allowing to that body 
any civil or military power whatever, strong objections 
arose to tiieir admission into those armed bodies. The 
Catholics, however, neither took offence nor even showed 
any jealousy at this want of confidence, on the contrary, 
with their money and their exhortations, they zealously 
agisted in forwarding those very associations into which 
they themselves had not admission. Their calmness and 
their patriotism gained them many friends, and a relax- 
ation of intolerance appeared rapidly to be gaining ground 
> but it was not until the volunteers had assumed a 
deliberative capacity, and met as armed citizens, to discuss 
political questions, that the necessity of uniting the whole 
population of the country in the cause of independence 
became distinctly obvious. Those who foresaw that a 
general association of the Irish people was essential to 
the attainment of their constitutional objects, endeavoinred 
to reconcile the schisms of sectarian jealousy by calm and 
rational observations ; they argued, that religious feuds 
had, in all countries, proved subversive of national pros- 
perity, but to none more decidedly &tal ihan t(^modem 
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Irelfiiid ; — ^that tho true ixttetest of the Ga&olic and ol 
the Protestant was substantially the same, they breathed 
the same air, tilled the same soil, and had equal rights 
and claims to the participation of liberty, that they were 
endowed by nature with equal powers and faculties, 
intellectual and corporeal, that they worshipped the same^ 
God, the truths and doctrines of revealed religion equally 
constituting the basis of their social duties, and the foun- 
dation <rf their religious tenets, and the principles of virtue 
and of morality being equally inculcated from their pulpits, 
and propagated at their altars, "Why, then," they asked, 
"should a few theological subtilties, whose mysterious 
uncertainties lay far beyond the reach of human determi- 
nation, and were altogether unnecessary to the arrange- 
ments of municipal institutions, why rfiould they distract 
a nation which, tobecome/rcc should become unanimmis ? 
why should they excite controversies so strcmgly tainted 
with fanatic phrenzy, that no personal insult or aggravated 
injury, no breach of moral tie or of honorable contract, 
could rouse rancor more acrimonious, or animosity more 
unrelenting, than that which originated solely from 
theoretic distinctions upon inexplicable sulijects? as if 
Irishmen were bound to promote the Jiappiness of their 
neighbours in a future state, by destroying their comfi»rts 
and disturbing their tranquillity in the present ! " 

It was also observed, that, althoi^h this strange insanity 
might have existed in remote ana dark ages; when the 
disciples of every new sect proclaimed themselves Uie 
meritorious murderers of the old, when Christian chiefs 
assailed the pagan power, only to make new proselytes ta 
their own errors, and victims to their own intolerance, and 
though^ in such imhappy times, Ireland might have par- 
taken of the general madness, and, without peculiar 
disgrace, have participated in the infirmities of Europe, 
yet, when the progress of civilization had opened the eyes 
and enlarged tiie understanding of the people, when the 
voice of rational liberty loudly called for the unanimous 
exertion of every sect in the common cause of indepen** 
derice, it was full time to discard those destructive pre- 
judices^ which had so long- and so effectually restraint 
the rights and retarded the pros^rity of the Lrish natioB. 

Nor Qpn any historic incident more clearly illustrate 
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iWfaMBnimabfe t^^e of unaniinky toan C|»€aBed^e«|pl% 
than a contracted exhibitkm of the inaqMndent spirit 
du^ayed by the Oatbolies in 1782^ wbni they aoqimed & 
constitution by their firmness, and of their degeneiato 
cmdnct in 1800, when they lost that constitution through 
their dirisions and their senrUity. 
- YIL Befcxre the progress of the Irish Yohmteers is par- 
tieolsHy detailed, or the ultimate objeets whkh they 
had in Tiew, the ^gezayme character of the people ajnonsr 
-whom jso extraordittary an asaodation originated, should 
be cleaxly de^^loped arid periiectly understood ; as many 
izmortant e'vents in Irish history would* appear obscure 
and unaccoonlaUe, without a due knowledge of the 
national character — ^a character, ever misconc^ved or 
ixdflarepireeented in~ Ei^land, because the persons by whom 
the pietiHe was drawn were generally ehher too ignorant 

' or two interested to draw it with fidelity, and so Uttle of 
JntimatB intercourse had subsisted between the two 
oDimtries, that the peojde of England were in general aa 
UBaequainted with the roal diqK)sitions and habits of the 
IrSahj as with ibase of any nation upon the European 
ooBlineixt 
It was thesefore impossible that England should judi-* 

^ caously goyem a peqple with whose feelings she was wont 
to trifle, and widi whose natural character she was so 
imperfeedy acquainted, nor can she ever effectually 
.aeqnire thai knowledge, until she is convinced /Aa^j&-eZan^ 
though farmed by nature far her sistcTy wcis never intend- 
ed far her «ervan^--^^andthat, within her own bosom, she 
possesses powers^ treasures, and resources, yet unexplored 
by England, but which, if kindly cultivated and liberally 
^Kouraged, would contribute more strength and benefit 
to both than Gbreat Britain has ever heretofore derived, or 
ever yet merited from the connexion. 

To attain a just conception of the remote causes of two 
great and repugnant revolutions in Ireland within eighteen 
years, we nmst view die ranks of which society is there 
composed, as wcU aelheir proportions and their infioence 
on each other ; anidL in the peetdiarities and ardency of 
liMt (teraelfr, will ha deady disoo^eBed the true souices 
of many ezttaanlinBiy evente; it wdl evidopdy appear 
tlM^ tq i3b» tMof of ^m iTnfnrtTnia>» natttz^ wqkm 
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VBfoa by art, and im{»ged upon by^ pc^icy, and aot to 
Bative crimes or peculiar views, are attributable the fi»- 
queiicy of her Biisbfies an^ the cofiisummation of bar 
misfi^une. . . ' 

Yin. The Irish people have been as little known, as 
they have been grossly defamed to the xest of Europe. 

The lengths to which English writers have i^eceeded 
in pursuit of this object would surpass all belief, weie not 
the &cts proved by hisfories written under the immediate^ 
eye and sanction of Irish Governments, histories rejdete 
with falsehood, which, combined with the still more mis* 
chievous misrepresentaticms of modem writeis, form all 
together a mass of the most cruel calumnies that ever- 
weighed down the character of a meritorious people. 

This system, however, was not without its meaning. 
From the reign of Elizabeth, the policy of England h«i . 
been to keep Lreland in a state of internal division perfect 
unanimity among her inhabitants has been considered as 
likely to give her a population and a power incoonpatiUft. 
with subjection, and there are not wanting natives cf 
Ireland, who, impressed with that erroneous idea zealously" 
plunge into the same doctrine, as if they could best prove 
their loyalty to the King by vilifying their country. 

IX. The Irish peasantry, who necessarily composed the 
great body of the population, comlaned in their character 
many of those singular and repugnant qualities Whidi 
pecuhacly designate the people of differ^it nations ; and 
this remarkable contrariety of characteristic traits per-' 
vaded almost the whole current of their natural dispo- 
sitions. Laborious, domestic, accustomed to wants in tha 
midst of plenty, they submit to hardships without re- 
pining, and bear the severeist privations with stoic forti- 
tude. The sharpest wit, and the shrewdest subtilty, 
which abound in the character of the Irish peasant^ 
generally lie concealed under the semblance of dulness, 
or the appearance of simplicity; and his language, re- 
plete with the keenest humour, possesses an idiom of 
eq[uivocation, which never &ils 'suceessfully to einskde a 
dnrect answer to an unwalcmne question. 

Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, the Iri^ peasant 
learns mankind" without extensive intercourse, and has au 
ini^lDOtive knowte^ <tf the worid^ without mingling m 
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ll8 societies, and never, in any otb^ instance did ibei0 
exist a people who could display so much address and sp- 
much talent in the ordinary transactions of life as tha 
Irish. peasantry. 

. The Irish peasant has, at all periods, been peculiarly ' 
distinguished for unbounded but indiscriminate hospitaL- 
ity, which, though naturally devoted to the necessities of. 
a Mend, is never denied by him even to the distresses of 
an enemy, * To .be in want or misery, is the best recom- 
laaendation-to his disinterested prptection ; his food, his bed, 
his raiment are equally the strangers and his own ; and 
the deeper the distress, the more welcome is the sufferer 
to the peasant's <^ttage. 

His attachments to his kindred are of the strongest 
ns^Cv The social duties are intimately blended with the 
natural disposition ,of an Irish peasant though covered 
with rags, oppressed with poverty, and perhaps with 
hunger, the iGinest i^cimens of generosity and heroism 
are to be found in his unequalled character. 

A martial spirit and a love of desultory war&re is 
indigenous to the Irish people. Battle is their pastime ; 
whole parishes and districts form themselves into parties^ 
which they denominate factions ; they meet by aj^int* 
ment at their country fairs, there they quarrel without a 
cause, and fight without an object, and having indulged 
their propensity and bound up their wounds, they retiun 
satisfied to their own homes, generally without anger, and 
frequently in perfect friendship with each other, t It is a - 

* It has been semarked ^at fhe English and Irish people iorm their 
judgment of strangers very diflerenlly r-r-an Englishman susnects a stran- 
ger to be a rogue, tin he finds that he is an honest man ; the Irishmaft 
conceives every person to be an honest man, tiU he finds him out to be a 
rogue; and this accounts for the very striking difference in their conduct 
and hospitality to strangers. 

t Natural cruelty has been imputed to the Lri^ pea«aat by persoQS 
who either are unacquainted with his character, or wish to misrepresent 
it National character can never be (kawn with justice from incidents 
which take place amidst all the rage and violence of civil war or reii* 
gJou» phrensy^ The barbarities^ committed in Ireland during the insur- 
leotion ol 1798, were not all on .the one side : and at least as many per* 
iBons were sacrificed in cold blood by the musket or sabre of the soldieryv 
as by the pike or blunderbuss of the insurgent. But all those enormities 
aire mcidental U> civil wars, and should never be brought up as a cnte* 
lion, whereby to jud^e of th^ national character of any people. In £d|^ 
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melaneholy refleetton, that the sucoesrive Goremmeats of 
Ireland should have been so long and so obstinately blind 
to the real interest of the country, as to ccKiceive it more 
.exptedient to attempt the fruitless task of suppressing the 
national eypirit by legal severity, and penal enactments 
fban to adopt a system of national instruction and gen* 
eral industry which, by aflfording employment to theit 
Acuities, might give to the minds of the people a proper 
tendency, and a useful and peaceable direction. 

In general, the Irish are rather impetuously brave, than 
steadily persevering : their onsets are furious, and their re- 
treats precipitate : but even death has for them no terrors, 
when they firmly believe that their cause is meritorious. 
Though exquisitely artful in the stratagems of warfare, 
yet, when actually in battle, their discretion vanishes 
before their impetuosity ; and — ^the most giegarioiis peo- 
ple under heaven — ^they rush forward in a crowd with 
tumultuous ardor, and without foresaght or reflexion 
whether they are advancing to destruction or to victory. 

An enthusiastic attachment to the place of their nativity 
is another striking trait of the Irish character, which 
neither time nor absence, prosperity nor adversity, can 
obliterate or diminish. Wherever an Irish peasant was 
bom, there he wishes to die ; and, however successful in 
aomiring wealth or rank in distant places, he returns 
with fond affection to renew his intercourse with the 
friends and companions of his youth and his obscurity. 

An innafe spirit of insubordination to the laws has tJeen 
strongly charged upon the Irish peasantry : but a people — 
to whon^ the punishment of crimes appears rather as a 
sacrifice to revenge than a measure of prevention — can 
never have the same deference to the law, tis those who 
are instructed in the principles of justice, and taught to 

land, during a peaceable year (1794,) two hundied and eighteen peraoos 
leceived sentence of death, of whom forty-four were iot murder. In 
Ireland, during a troublesome year (1797,) eighty-seren receiyed sen 
fence of death, of whom only eighteen were for murder : so that Eng 
knd eonnnitted her full4proportion of crimen and more than her proper 
lion of murders ; which does not substantiate the charge of cruelty, with 
^hich the Irish character has been exclusiyely aspersed. The muideia 
Sft Ireland, moreover, are very different from those in England : many 
muidera in Ireland occur in the heat of their battles: most of those in 
£Bgluid are peipetn^ in odd blood and on lownen. 



naogmse its ^quaUty, It has, however, been untfomily 
admitted by ev^ry impartial writer on the affairs of Ire- 
land, thjat a spirit <rf strict justice has ever characterised 
the Irish peasant* Convince him, by plain and impartial 
reasoning, that he is wrong ; and he withdraws from the 
judgment-seat^ if not with cheerfulness, at least with'sub- 
mission : but, to make him respect the laws, he must be 
satisfied that they are impartial ; and, with that convietioa 
on his mind, the- Irish pe^isant is as perfectly traictable, as 
the native of any other country in the world. 

An attachment to, and a respect for females is another 
marked characteristic of the Irish peasant. The wife 
partakes of all her husband's vicissitudes : she shares his 
labor and his miseries, with constancy and with affectioOi 
At all the sports and meetings of the Irish peasantry, flie 
women are always of the company : they have a great 
infljuence ; and, in his smoky cottage, the Irish peasant, 
surround^ by his family, seems to forget all his privations; 
The natural cheerfulness of his disposition banishes 
reflexion ; an,d he experiences a simple happiness, which 
even the highest ranks of society might justly envy. ' 

Xi The middle class of gentry, interspersed throughoul 
the country parts of the longdom, possessed as much of 
the peasant character as accoraed with more hbeKJ 
minds and- superior society. With less necessity for ex- 
ertion than the peasant, and an equal incIinAttpn for the 
indulgence of indolence, their habits were altogether de- 
void of industry, and adverse to reflexion : — ^the morning 
chase and evening conviviality composed the diary of 
their lives, cherished the thoughtlessness of their nature, 
and banished the cares and solicitudes of foresight They 
uniformly lived beyond their means, and aspired beyond 
their resources : pecuniary embarrassment iQuly gave a 
new zest to the dissipation which created it ; and tile 

gmtry of Ireland at &is period^ad more troubles and 
wer cares than any gentry in the universe. 
These habits^ however, while they contracted the dis* 

* Sir John Davis, Attorney General of Ireland, who, in the reiga <rf 
James the First, was employed b v the King to establisH the English law* 
throughoiA Lneland, and who made himself perfectly acquainted with tite 
diaracter of the inhabitants, admits that ** there were no people iinte 
heaven, who loved eqi^ and impartial justice better than the msh.** 
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mnce hBt!W€mi tint lower and the superm order, had idid 
ttid effect of promoting their mutoal g»od-wilI and at* 
tsehment to each other. The peasant lookod up to and 
admired, in the coontry gentleman, those pr(^nsities 
which he himself possessed : — actuated by a native sym-> 
pathy of disposition, he loved old customs ; he liked to 
follow the track and example of his forefathers, and 
adhered to the fortunes of some ancient family, with a 
aeatous sincerity ; and, in every matter of party or of 
faction, he obeyed the orders of his landlord, aiii even 
anticipated his wishes, with cheerfulness and humility. 

The Irish country gentleman, without either the ties 
of Mood or the weight of feudal authority, found himself 
surrounded by followers and adherents ever ready to 
adopt his cause, and risk their lives for hi^ piirposeSi 
with as warm devotion as those of the Scottish laird or 
the highland chieftain ; and this disposition, cultivated 
by family pride on the one side, and confirmed by imme* 
morial habit on the other, greatly promoted the formation, 
the progress^ and the zeal, of those armed associations 
whi^ flioon afterwards covered the fiice of the country^ 
and for a moment placed the name of Ireland on the 
very highest pinnacle of aflfeclive patriotism. 

It was the fashion of those days to cast upon the Irii^ 
gentry an imputation, it would be uncandid not to admit 
&at there was some partial ground for it, that they 
showed a dispo^ticMi to decide petty differences by the 
sword, and too fastidious a construetioja of what they 
termea the "point of honor." This practice certainly 
continued to prevail in many parts of Ireland, where 
time and general intercourse had not yet succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the romantic but honorable spirit of Milesian 
chivalry : and, when we reflect on the natural warlike 
disposition of the Irish people, that indigenous impetuosity 
ana love of battle whicli so eminently distinguished their 
aboriginal character, it is not siuprising that hasty and 
unnecessary encounters should occasionally occur among 
a people perpetually actuated by the pride of ancestry 
and the theories of honor. But, even in these contests, 
the Irish gentleman forgave his adversary with as much 
readiness as he fought him: he respected the courage 
which aimed at his own l^e ; and the strongest friendships 
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iram mkas^e^BB formed, and fieequently regenerated, on 
ibe &ld of battle. It is natural to suiqK)se that this 
jHiK^tiee «hould have been exaggerated, by the Ei^lirii 
people, whom nature had endowed with less punctiuons 
tnd much more discreet propensities. 

The eowardly crime of suicide, which prevailed and 
DFerails* In England, was scs^rcely ever known among the 
Irish. CircumstancQ3, which wcmld plunge an English* 
BQtan into a state of mortal despodency, would only rouse 
the energies of an Irishman to bound over his ipislbr* 
tuaes :^ — under every pressure, in every station, and in 
every climate, a lightness of heart and openness of dis* 
pdsiMon distinguishes him fit^n the inhabitants of every 
oflier country. 

On thjB wh<ie of their characters, the Irish gwitry^ 
though fkr from b^ing faultless, had many noble qualities : 
—generous, hospitable, friendly, toave — ^but careless, pro- 
cbgal, and indiscreet---^ey possessed the materials of 
di^ki^shed men with the propensities of obscure ones, 
and, by their openness and sincerity, too j&equently became 
the dupes of artifice, and the victvns of dissimulation. 

Among the highest orders of the Irish people, the dis- 
tinguishmg features of national character had been long 
wearing away, and becoming less prominent and remark^ 
able. The .manners of the nobility, in almost every 
European coimtry, verge to one common centre : by the 
similarity of their education and society, they acquire 
similalr hal»ts ; and a constant intercourse with courts 
€k)thes their address and language, as it does their, per* 
sons, i» one peculiar garb— disguising the strong points, 
and concealing the native traits, of their original characters. 

The unprecedented expenses of the American war, 
which first familiaHsed the English people to empty their 
{Nirses for the st^port of mmecessary and inglorious 
warfere (in which ttey have since become such extra- 
ordinary pitoficients,) ca,lled every day for new resources ; 

* The Irish pepple have been accused of fieqttently committing what 
are tenned blunders, or perverted i^raseoloey : but many sayings, which 
have acquired that name, are in fact th&apncMrisms of sound sense, and 
stcongwitted observation. The Irishman- s remark, that "he would 
icdxer commit micide on any one than himself ,* would puzzle the inge- 
nuity of a moral casuist^ and places the crime of self-murder in a very 
nncertain rank of homicide. 

5* 
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and Ae minister ooiiceh^ ai|d ezacotod Aa axtfld p^ 
of increading his fitumcial means and parliamentaiy power 
hf erecting a banking and. commercial interest on Ilia 
site and ruins of the landed repiesentitfion. Money bnn 
kers-— began to constitute a new order in the state, and 
to form, if not an integral part, at least a necessary 
appenAsLge to every snbeequHit administration of Gheot 
Britain. 

Experience has provei the mischiefe of that &tal policy 
to the whole of the empiie. 

Though the greater number of the Irish noblemen 
had been of remote creations — a few had not been long 
enough removed from the mass of the oomnnmity to hare 
acquned very high ideas of hereditary pride, or to haTi 
emblazoned the shield of Tery ancient or iUustrious 
pedigrees. 

As a body, the Irish lords were not peculiarly prominent 
in the affiiirs of their country : but Aev were HignifiAH- 
Their debates (tmtil the accession of Lord OlareJ were 
cahn and^mperate ; and, though,'like the members of all 
otfier political assemblies, they were indiTidually various in 
talent and in character, the appearance of the whole was 
grand; and their conduct, if not spirited, was firm, les^ 
pectable and decorous. 

The Protestant church had great weight in the oom^ 
munity : the hierarchy, participating in the dienity rf an 
independent parliament, possessed the united influence 
of spiritual rank and legislative importance : the parochial 
clergy, though well a^ted to the state, still adhered t# 
the interests of their country, and, assuming a deportment 
decorous and characteristic, were, at tibat time^ generally 
esteemed, and deservedly respected. 

The provision of the inferior Protestant deigy was 
then (as at present) quite disprraortioned to their duties 
and their profession. Many of inat meritorious class of 
men, the officiating curates, whose precepts and example 
were to direct the morals and guide the conduct of the 
people, had become grey in poveity, and, labouring under 
the pressure of severe necessities, effectually preached up 
to their congregations the exercise of that charity, which 
would have been aptly and benevdcntly applied to their 
own persons. 
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fbe gMoml conies ai tiiese loa^ had «t adl tiiBM 
reftain^ unexceptionable. From them the charader of 
the Irish clergy was best to be collected; the luxurioua 
poesefie(»r c^ sinecure and ploiality, enjoying ease and 
abundance 'wi&out oare c» solicitude, mast form a Tery 
Is^stiot critenofi of expenenced merit, Viben compared to 
the dii^:essed pastor, whose conduct vemains exemplary,.' 
while his indigence . and necessities might have tenq>led 
him into errors. The extremes of income am<»^ the 
Protestant clergy were too distant, their wealth and their 
poverty formed too strong a ccmtrast. 

The Catholic clergy bAd then an unlimited iiifluenoo 
over the people of their own per»iasion. T^iough.the^ 
crael impolicy of the peiml statutes had not be^ 
ahogethei set ainde, they remained dutiful and obedienjt 
to Sie sovereign power, cheerfuUy submissiTe to tfa» 
existing laws, and fdendiy and aflisctionate to thdr Pro- 
testant fellow^subjects. 

Candidates f(Mr Catholic cndination were sent to Franco 
fiw spiritual instruction, and returned to their own country 
though learned, still retaining msmy of ti^ pn^nsities 
of their origin, they showed that th^ respect to supe- 
rior rank, and submisi^on to the ccoistituted authorities, 
were rather increased than diminished by their £>reigB 
education. • 

The monarchy of France, despotic, sfdendid, and 
powerful, was at that time regarded with devotion by the 
French people, as a structure which ndther time could 
destroy, nor tempests endanger. Its broad base covered 
every portion of the people ; its stupendous height was 
surveyed with awe, and its colossal strength bdoield w^ 
adiaoiration. The ecclesiastical oonmimiities, £9stered 
voider its shelter, experienced the protection of despotic 
pow^, and, by their doctrines and their practice endea* 
voured to increase its strength, and secure its penna- 
H^xce. 

The Irish student, early imbibing those monastic prin- 
ciples was taught at Saint Omer the advantages of xmde- 
fined power in a king, and of passive obedience in a 
subject ; he was there instructed to worship a throne, and 
to mingle his devotion to heaven and to monarchy. The 
restoration of a Catholic king over Ireland had long 
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hapdeis, and lelkiquMiied ; and the Bish Gatholacc)ngf» 
man, boweTer he might naturally have wished for the 
legal enpremacj of his own sect, had long since abaadoo* 
ad every view of an object ahogeth^ nnattainaUe. 

British siqxremacy had then no overt enemies, save its 
own ministers, nor any conspiracies against its powev, but 
the arlMtrary detemunatiixQS ofits own cabinet 

Thus retunnng from l^is novieiate, and educated wW 
all the dispositions of a sutaussiye subject he Ibund hte 
native country in a state o( profound tranquillity. IBs 
views were contracted ; his ambition extended no forther 
than the affections ci his flock, and die enjojrments of* 
soeiety. The closest intimacy subsisted between him and' 
his parishioners, he minted in all their pastimes, and 
consoled them in their miseries ; but the most convivial 
amonj^ them knew how to distinguish clearly between the 
occasionid familiarities of personal intercourse, and a 
dutiful respect for his rel^^m fonctions; and, even 
tfiough their companion might have been ccHidemned^ 
their priest was always sure to be respected. 

The Catholic and the Protestant ajt the same time 
lived in habits of great harmony ; they harboured no 
animosities or indisposition toward each other; the 
one governed without opposition, the other submitted 
wi^out resistance ; and the Catholic clergy had every 
inclination to retain their flock within proper limits and 
found no difficulty in efiecting that object 

The severity with which the agents of the Protestant 
clergy in some parishes collected their tithes, and the 
exactions and oppressions, ^^^^ch the middle*man exeidsed 
over the occupant of ibe land, occasionally excited 
partial disturbances ; but, in these, there was nodiing of 
a revolutionary nature; they were only the nocturnal 
riots of some oppressed and mismanaged districts whidi 
the civil power in general found no difficulty in si^ 
pressing. 
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C<Nitoiiplation : even the coldest politicians of tibat day 
were led involuntarily to reflect on the nature of the 
federative compact between the two countries, and could 
not avoid perceiving the total absence of that reciprocal 
good faith and confidence which alone could ensure the 
integrity of the empire, or the permanence of the con- 
nexion. In theory, the two nations were linked together 
by the strongest ties of mutual interest and mutual seour 
rity ; but in practice those interests were separated, and 
that conjunction of strength, on which the secmri^ of 
empires must at all times depend was too frequently disre- 
garded, as if England had forgotten that she owed a great 
proportion, of stability to the co-Operation of the Irish 
people, and that if one hundred thousand Irish subjects, 
who fought her battles in her armies and in her navy, 
became even neutralized, by insults or by injuries, to 
tiieir country, the English nation might too late discover 
the fatal impoUcy of her system. 

n. The fundamental principles upon which the connex- 
ion between the two nations was intrinsically founded, 
soon became a subject of general inquiry and universal 
discussion amongst every rank and class of society j and 
it required but little difficulty to convey to the quick con- 
ception of a naturally acute and intelligent people, a 
comprehensive view of their rights and of their depriva- 
tions. Nor was Ireland, at this period, destitute of able 
and active partisans, anxious apd competent to instruct, 
her people in language best adapted to unpress upon tha 
poignancy of their ^national feelings, and enlarge the 
scope of their political understandings. 

They were told by those instructors, that Ireland was 
ccmstitutionally connected with Great Britain, upon the 
basis of a complete equality of rights, that she possessed 
a resident Parliament of her own, competent, in all 
points, to legislate on her own concerns, in no point con* 
nected taith, or subordin€Ue to, that of Cheat Britain. 

That their king was bound to govern Ireland, not 
through his crown of England, but through his crown of 
Ireland — conferred upon him by the Irish nation, and 
worn by him, in conjunction with that of Great Britain, 
as the chief magistrate of both — but to govern each 
country severally by their respective laws and their dis 
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finctl^iikUufes, and not the one thfo^h the othar: and 
ttough the Irish crown was, by the constitution of that 
eountry, placed for ever on the head c( the same legiti- 
mate monarch who should wear that of England; yet the 
bish people were not legally bound to obey any laws bctt 
those enacted by their own legislature, to transfer the 
0ceptre of their realm to any usurped authority, or sub- 
mit to the Tioirtile or corrupt policy <rf any ndnister who 
might occasionally occupy the seat of power in England; 
that their oath of allegiance was taken to the king of J^e- 
land J and not to the Parliament of Oreat totain ; that 
^e estabhshment of this principle was indispensable to 
their e^stence as a nation, and that every violation of it 
was a direct deviation from the duty of the Irish crown, 
and a virtual dereliction of the compact between the two 
countries ^ and that the king's ministers of either counny 
advising unconstitutional measures, to violate the constir- 
tutionai independence :of Ireland, must be considered sus 

^ traitors to the Irish crown, and enemies to the British 
ennpife. 

it was also Observed, that this assiunption of authority 
to legislate for Ireland, whatever colouring it might hav% 
received by the dissimulation or ingenuity of its support- 
ers, had, in fact, for its real object the restraint of her 
commerce and the suppression of her manu&ctures, so 
fer as they might interfere with the interests of England : 
because the management of the mere local concerns or 
Ireland by her own parliament was altogether immaterial 
to Great Britain, unless where a commercial rivalship 
might be the probable consequence of successful industry 
ftnd legislative encouragement. 

From this reasoning, it was obvious that the redress of 
these grievances could not depeiid solely upon any exer- 
tions of the Irish legislature. The Peers — ^from the 
causes herein before assigned — ^were influenced at that 
time by a very small portion of pubUc feeling ; the 

. measures of the Commons might be suppressed by an act 
of the Privy Council ; and it' became manifest, that an 
universal and determined co-<^)eration of the whole people 
with their representatives, to rescue thAr representation, 
by vigorous measures, could alone operate with sufficient 
mSsct upon the poliey and ftars c^ England ; and that a 
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gnemi appaal to the people would be iw&ifiad )»y ik$ 
soundest axioms c^ civil goy^rumeot— ^s long experieooe 
liad fully ascertained, that nothing was to te gained by 
the foorb^raiice of the one nation, or to be expected froia 
ithe voluntary justice of 4he other. 

The Irish people being thus a^^njjBecl of the real source 
4)f all their grievanoes, the sul^t quickly engrossed their 
whole thoughts, and became familiar to their understand- 
ings. A new and l«oad field of rejection was opeped to 
the middle <mlers ; pditkal discussions necessarily £3!- 
iowed fix)m day to day ; at every jmblic apd private meet- 
ing, and in every district, these discussion^ turned on the 
principles of hberty : and as t])e subject expand^ their 
ideas became enlarged ; those who could road, literally 
instructed the illiterate as to the xudiments of their his^ 
tcay and the rights of the constitution 5 and by familiar 
deductions, the misery of the peasant was without diffi- 
culty brought home to the corruption of the minist^s. 
All ranks of the conmiunity began to mingle and coo* 
verse at their public meetings ; the influence of that 
general communication difiused itself rapidly amorist 
Ipvery class of society ; and the people, after having per* 
fectly ascertained the hardships of their situation, nattt»- 
rally proceeded to discuss the ^aost decisive means of re- 
dressing their grievances. 

IIL The circumstances of publk affieirs in Am^icit 
and on the continent of Europe, but more especially in 
England herself, were every moment becoming more and 
more propitious to the political emancipation of Ireland. 
A dark cloud appeared collecting over the head of Great 
Britain — ^the rays of her setting sun could scarcely pene- 
trate the obscurity of the gloom which surrounded her — 
and though she faced the impending hurricane with 
magnanimity and perseverance, she experienced a most 
anxious solicitude at the awiul crisis which was rapidly 
approaching her. 

Her situatkjn was terrific. The States of America, 
colonised by her industry, and peopted by her convicts, 
tearing themselves away from the mother country, and 
appeaUng to the ^hole world against the tyranny which 
at once had cmiaed ~4md justified her disobedience ; 
Britiih sxxwss wandering lk»»t|^ boundless deserts, layod 
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wiuwaaiisig ^rith flbe sava^ tribes for sftTage porpoBes^ 
dwindliag by itmr yktonesj and diminishing by tbw 
tcmqiHMrts, surrendering tfa^ir swords to those whom 
they had lecently vanquished, and lowering the f\^ of 
England, with all the courtesies of contin^tal warmre, 
lo those very men whom the preeedix^ moment they 
had pcoclaimed as traitors to their king and to their 
comitry.* 

• However, the wise and deliberate measruies wfai^ 
Ireland on tbJ3 ooeasHoa adapted, proved not only hst 
unshaken fidelity, but her moderation and her unaffected 
attachment to Great Britain. She saw the perilous situr 
ati(m of h^ sister country ; and though she determined 
to parofit by the crisis, in jtistly reclaiming her commerce 
and her constitution, she also determined to stand or fall 
wi&the British empire, and to share the fate of England 
in the tremendous confederacies which were formed and 
w»ve forming against her. 

* The very different lin« of conduct adopted by England towaidi 
America and Ireland, when respectively in a state of insurrection, is 
. very remarkable. The Americans (a mere colony) united with French 
troops, stood in opeiii rebellion, for the avowed purpose of final separa- 
tion fK)at the modi«r country, and were poclaimed traitor^ and rthk9 hj 
^ Kifig and Padiament; yet they UBifomnly experienced from the ^« 
tish mi&ary c^nmanders the most decorous 2m. respectful treatment 
Their generals were addressed by their appropriate omcial titles — their 
military rank was recognized by the British army — their officers, when 
taken, were admitted on their paiol of honour — and their piaoners weA 
1tfe^|ted with humanity and attention. 

The Iri^ experienced a very di^eient conduct in 179S, when immd^ 
^te exe^iUion vras generally me gaitlest punishment inflicted upon ihA 
insurgents of every rank, office, and description, and the laws of retalisb* 
tion giving rise to a competition of barbarities, deluged the whole country 
in blood, extinguished its spirit, divided its people, and destroyed its 
reputation. . 

To persons unacquainted with the true history of those transactions, 
md. the project of the Britieh minister, th« ambiguous conduct of Lord 
. Comwallis will appear altogether inconsistent and unaccountable; But 
ie difficulty will be solved, when it becomes evident, from historic facts, 
Ihal, without that general horror, depression, and dismay which the 
fxtent and continuamoe of those mutisu barbarities had excited through* 
<mt i^ranks and elaases of people, the meaaoie of a Legislative Umon 
never durst have been proposed to Irelaad, and that this terrific sensa^ 
tion was critically made use of, as the strongest instrument, to impose 
^at measure on a people sunk under the las^tude of civil war* and wbila 
in search of peace, forgetting Ubert^f. 

6 
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The Irish pei^k felt that they had a doubk dxHf io 
p^orm — to themselves, and to thw posteritf . Engumd 
herself had given them a preoedefnt. She had proved bf 
tbe experience of centuries, that when she had an object 
to ach^ye in Ireland, she had never been restrained l^ 
the punctilious dictates either of honour or humanity, and 
had never &iled to take advantage of the feeUeoess of 
Ireland to impose the grievous weight of her arbitmry 
restrictions ; she had, at all periods, systematically en« 
couraged the internal dissensions of that people, Ihe 
better to humble them for the yoke which she had al- 
ways been ready to place upon their country. Ireland, 
therefore, felt that she would be justified by British pre* 
cedent to t&ke advantage of this important crisis, and that 
even the practical principles 6{ the Bri^h constitution 
had deckiied and justified the right of popular resistsmce. 
England had, upon the same principle of resistance to 
arbitrary power, attempted to justify the murder of one 
king, and the deposition of another, whilst Ireland, pre- 
ferring her allegiance to her policy, remained faithfiu to 
both, and was rewarded for her loyalty by massacre an4 
confiscation. 

However, a hasty or impetuous resistance of the Irish 
people, even to^ the most arbitmry acts of their Bang or 
of their Government, was by no means a principle con- 
genial to their, political character ; whilst it was obvious 
to the whole world that England had adopted those 
violent and outrageous proceedings against her own 
monaichs, upon principles and pretences far less con- 
stitutional, and more inconsistent with her liberties, than 
the measures and conduct which had been wantonly and 
systematically practised by British ministers against Irish 
freedom. With this useful and awfiil lesson before her 
eyes, Ireland wisely considered that she would best raise 
and establish hef national character, and effect her just 
objects, by a gradual reassumption of her rights, and a 
temperate and fair demand of constitutional liberty ; that 
her moderation would form an edifying contrast to the 
violence and intemperance of England, whenever her 
Kberties were invaded, and that the advantage which the 
embarrassed state of Great ^tain had now thrown into 
d^e hands of Ireland, would be most honourably exer* 
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eiwd by- a calm and loyal, but resc^te and effectual 
proceeding. She perceived, however^ that the mom^it 
most fevourable to her objects had arriyed ; which, if 
sufltered to pass by without effort, might never recur; 
and it there&re only remained to Ireland to ascertain ihe 
means most moderate but most likely to call Great Bri- 
tain to a sense of reascm and of justice, and to secure to 
herself the attainment of her rights, without the danger 
of hostile convulsion, or the hqrrors of civil conflict. 

England, notwithstanding she had in some instances 
suspended, and in others prohibited, the exportation of 
Irish manufactures, inundated the Irish markets with 
every species of her own ; and with a view effectually to 
destroy all power of comp^ticm in Ireland, the great 
capitalists of England determined, even at any loss, to 
undersell the Irish in their own markets — a loss, how* 
ever which they thought would be eventually and amply 
repaid by the monopoly which must necessarily succeed 
the utter destrucCion of the Irish manufacture. 

This system it was impossible for the Irish manufac- 
turer to oresist or counteract ; his capital was too small 
to bear the losses of competition ; resistance would have 
been vain ; he had therefore no alternative but to change 
his trade, or submit, and famish. 

• It depended on the exertions of the people at lai^e to 
resist every vicious and destructive project; and they 
lost no time in adopting incipient measures of resistance. 
With this view, they resolutely determined to adopt a non- 
importation and non-K^onsumption agreement through- 
out the whole kingdom ; and by excluding not only the 
importation, but the consumption <rf any British manu- 
facture in Ireland, visited back upon the English combi- 
nators the ruin of their own treachery. No sooner was 
this measure publicly proposed, than it was universally 
adopted ; it flew quicker than the wind throughout the 
whole naticHi : the manufacturing bodies, the corporate 
towns,, the small- retailers, the general merchants, at once 
universally adopted this vigorous determination, and the 
great body of the people, by general resolutions, and Uni- 
versal acclamations, avowed their firm determination to 
support the measure, till they should acquire a restoration 
of their poUtical rights. 
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lY. Meanwhile^ the armed associations hourly gaindd --^ 
strength in numbers ; they began to acquire the i^^en« * 
dages and establishments of a regular army — discipiine X -^ 
and confidence ; and gradually consolidated ^themselres ^ ' ' 
into regiments and brigades ; some procured cannon and 
field equipages, and formed companies of artillery ; the 
completion of one corps stimulated the formation of 
another, and at length almost eveary independent Pro* 
testant of Ireland was enrolled as a patriot soldiery and 
the whole body of the Catholics declared themselTes the 
decided auxiliaries of their armed countrymen. 

This extraordinary armament — the recollections of 
which will for ever excite in Ireland a devotion to the 
cause of liberty, which neither time can effiice nor mis- 
fortunes extinguish — actuated solely by the pure s|Hrit of 
incorruptible patriotinn, and i^p^nalized by a conduct 
more temperate and more judicious, than had ever cchih 
trolled the acts and objects of any xnilitary body in th« 
history of the world. 

The modem military corps, which haye been skilfully, 
and perhaps wisely, imbcKiied, to preclude any recur* 
rence to the measure of volunteering, possess no analogy 
to these celebrated associations, save that the loyalty <k 
the Volunteers was to their country and their King — the 
loyalty of the Yeomen, to the King of England and to 
kis Ministers, 

Self-formed, and self-governed, the Volunteers accepted 
no commissions whatever firom the Crown, and acknow- 
ledged no connection whatever with the Government ; 
the private men appointed their own officers, and occa« 
sionaUy cashiered them for misconduct or incapacity; 
they accepted no pay, the more wealthy sddier cheer- 
fully shared his funds with his poorer comrade — ^and the 
officers contributed their proportions to the general stock 
purse. 

. Yet notwithstanding this perverted state of all military 
estaUishments, their subordination was complete : the 
soldier obeyed, from the instinctive impulse of honour 
to 'himself and duty to his country ; the officer com- 
manded upon the same jHinciide, and very few instances 
occurred where either were ibimd to deviate from the 
straightest line of military rectitude. The irules of dis- 
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^idme w«i» adofxted by gttMml aiseiit, and lliat f^atm 
ebedience whidi, in regalar annies, is enfi»ced by punish- 
ment^ amongst the Yalonteers of Iielaad was effected bf 
honour. 

They assusfted rarious unifoms ; green, white, scarlet, 
eat Uiue, were the prevailing colours.* Their line, there* 
i&>re, appeared rariegated, and peculiarly striking. Their 
ai^ were at first provided by themselves ; but the ez« 
traordinary increase of tiieir numbers rendered them at 
leagtlr imable to procure a sufficient supply by purchase : 
they had tiien but one course — ^they cmifidently required 
arms fi»m the Government; the Government, whatever, 
reluctance they might have lelt to arm men who acknow- 
ledged no supremacy, yet did not think it safe to refuse 
tfieir dranana ; ai»l with an averted eye hand^ out to 
the Yolunieers twenty thousand stand of arms &om the 
Castle of Dublin. 

Y. Being completely equipped, the acquirement of 
persons capable of instructtiag so large a body in military 
taetks, appeared a maUer of the greatest difficulty ; but 
tho same events which had at first inspired the Irish, 
with a determination to arm, fumi^ed them with the 
means not only c^ acquiring discipUne, but of ino^easing 
their ardour. 

The disasters of the American war had restored to the 
bosom of Ireland many brave men, whose. heal)h had 
sunk un^r the consequences of wounds and suf erings, 
and who^ having witnessed the successful struggles oi 
America for liberty, had returned to Ireland at Uiat 
mc»3(ient when «he was critically preparing to assert her 
own. The association of these experience veterans was 
sedulously courted by the Irish Yolunteers ; their orders 

• The Lawyer's regiment of Volunteers adopted exactly the unifonn 
of the King's Guards — ^fbeir motto, « Pro arts et focis." The Kilkenny 
regiment (me late Earl of Ormo«id%) and the regiments of Irish Bn- 
gadea, &c, wore green ; the motto of the latter» " Vox populi suprema 
Isx est." Daring the eontiniiance of the Ydunteer corps, no other pohce 
whateTer was necessary throughout the whole nation — no public delin- 
quent could possibly escape apprehension— and the most perfect peace 
and tranquilhty prevailed throurfiout every county and district in Ireland; 
the Volunteers exerted themselves m every department, as the prescr- 
ven of public peace, and with an effect never known at any fcvmeror 
Mer period in that countiY, 

6» 
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wem dbe^ei tvMi ooofldeDce and alaeritjr, aod \ 

ttie countiy corps the effect of their infltroetions became 

midifeiily coxapicaciaB ; and, tmder their esperience, dis" 

cipline advanced with rapid progress. 

The intercourse and conversation of thos^ peraons also 
had a powerful effect, by transfusing into their pupik 
that military mind whi<^ a veteran soldier can oevm- 
retinqnish. In their convivial hours, the serjeanl, sur« 
roonded by his company, expatiating on the events of 
actual service, and introducing episodes o( individual 
bravery, perhaps of his own undauntedness and sagacity, 
gradually banished every other to^c fhnn their conver* 
sation at those meetings. The succesriul perseverance 
of America had impressed even the soldier himself who 
had foc^ht against her, with an invotimtary respect for 
the principles of his enemies; a constant intercourse 
with his Irish associates soon excited in him congenial 
feelings, and he began to listen with pleasure to their 
interesting question, "Why should not his own brave 
coimtrymen possess as much constitutional liberty as 
those K>rei^n colonists who had conquered him?" 

It is difficult to conceive tl» fascination which seieed 
upon the heretofore contracted intdlect of the military 
farmer, by a rejjetition of these novel and warlike sub- 
jects ; the martial propensity of his innate character had 
already rendered him peculiarly susceptible of these ani* 
mating impressions, and he now almost imperc^tibty 
imbibed a military mind, and acquired a soldier's fieleling. 
In a word, the whole nation became enamomred of arms; 
and those who were not permitted to bear them, ccnsi> 
dered themselves as honoured by being employed to 
carry the food and ammimitibn of the soldier. 

The chief commanders of these armed bodies were 
men of the highest and most distinguished characters, 
and each corps was in general headed by persons of the 
first respectability in their respective districts, selected 
generally for their popularity and independence ; but all 
these corps were, for a considarable time, totally distinct 
and unconnected ; nor was it until they had formed into 
a consolidated column, undeY the command of the amia* 
He and the illustrious Charlraaont, that they acquired 
the irresistible impulse of a co-operating power. l%e 



irild,^ligtdetecnmid'pfttgiotism of that itflape^ed notto* 

i man, gave a new tint of character to the whohi axmf 

' which he commanded^ and chased away the tongue of 

, ^ slander from theif pb^ts and their cinsdnct 

[' In the nttmber ot dK»e who, at this moment WBie 

$ launched, for the &st time, into public ofaserration, 

[there af^aared a person^ who, without possessing the 
highest reputation for public talent, or tto most unde* 
ymting line of public pinLciple, hy the honest and spi- 
rited termination of his political life, has been justly 
raised u^xoi the elevated pedestal of national gratitude ; 
a person, whose early appointment to the Sxtst financial 
dep£irtment of Ireland, and whoseipfficial conduct, from 
that day to Ihe catastrophe of Iria^ Parliaments^ wili 
necessatdly be the subject of frequent and important 
observations, and authorizes an introduction g£ his naiae 
atid character, at an earlier stage of this history, iban 
would' otherwise be consistent w^ the regular detail of 
^ progressive narrative. 

TI. Sir John Pamel, the commandant of a Volraifeei 
association,* was the so& of a crafty and prudent minor 
politician (Sir John Parnel, of Rathtegue, in the dueen's 
iToimty,) and was educated with a view to a diplcnnatic 
lituation; but on his wturn from the Continent, waa 
finmd by his father too deficient in the necessary attain* 
ments of evasion and duplicity, to qualify him for the 
high departments of foreign diplomacy ^ his talents, 
therefore, became destined for home coosmnption, and 
by the intrigues of his father^ and a foreed exertion of 
his own abilities, he was soon noticed in the Irish Par« 
liament as a person of more than ordinary capacity — and 
p, sc&er a teering course of local politics, he was appointai 

i Chancellor of the Exchequer. In that situation he com 

tinued, till the pro^t of a union called forth the pubUe 
virtt^s of every man who possessed any^ and too lata 
( opened the eyes of the nation to its steady friendS| and 

! "^ to its temporizing enemies. 

' - Sir John Parnel had an eminent capacity for pablie 

business, but a lamentaUe deficiency of system in its 
aarrangement. His strong mind and cultivated under** 
standing lost much a£ their eSett by the flurry of hm 

• The Maryborougli Volunteers. 
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maiineri wUeh Aoqrioittly impoddd At potspicvity €■ 

His inteUect was denr, his memoiy fstentiTe, and his 
conception just ; he possessed esteem, without an eSos% 
to obtain it, and {Hresenred his fiiends, without exetcisinK 
his patronage ; he supported the Ministry without offend- 
ing the opposition, ana all parties united in calling him 
an honourable Qian. • 

Plain, firank, cheerful and convivial^ he generally pre* 
fisrred society to trouble, and seemed to hare rid himself 
of a weight when he had executed a duty. As a finan^ 
cier, he was not perfect — ^as a statesman, he was not 
deep — as a courtier, he was not polished — ^but as an 
officer, he was not corrupt ; and though many years in 
possession of high office, and extensiye patrcxnage, he 
showed a disinterestedness almost unparalleled ; and the 
name of a relative, or <^ a dependent, of his own^ 
scarcely in a single instance increased the place or ibm 
pension lists of Ireland. 

Though his education and habits were ministerial, his 
mind was intrinsically patriotic, and a sentiment of inde« 
pendent spirit not unnrequently burst out from under the 
pressure of that official restriction which the duties of 
his station had necessarily imposed upcm him ; but his 
appointment as a minister never induced him to forget 
•his birth as an Irishman ; and his attachment to the sove- 
reiffn, never diminished his philanthropy, to the subject. 

After an honest, faithful, and zealous service of his 
king, for seventeen years — as Chancellor of the IriA 
Exd^equer — he was called upon by the minister to sacri« 
fice his principle and betray his country — to elface the 
impressions of his youth,, and tarnish the honour of his 
maturity — to violate his faith, and felsify his conviction : 
but the fetters of dSice could not restrain the spirit of 
its captive : he lost his station, but he retained his into* 
grity, and was compensated for the ccmsequences of an 
undeserved dismissal, by the approbaticm of his con* 
science and the affection of his country. 

The Yolunteer corps which he commanded, early and 
zealously adopted the cause of Irish independence — a 
cause he strenuously adhered to, to the last moment of 
his existence — and in that noMe firmness with which he 
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Tesisted a legislative tinfon, and disobeyed llie mandate!^ 
of a crafly and vindictif e viceroy ; he has kft to the 
present age a brilliant and a rare example of a minister, 
honest enough to prefer his character to his office, ana 
proud enough to postpone his interest to his honour. 

VH. The Volunteer system now becoming universal 
in Ireland, effected an important and visible change in 
the minds and manners of the middle and lower orders 
of the people ; by the occurrence of new events, and the 
promulgation of novel principles, their natural character 
became affected in all its shearings, and acquired, or 
rather disclosed, new points, which at that period tended 
to promote their prosperity, but eventually formed the 
grand pretence for the extinguishment of their inde- 
pendence. 

The familiar association of all ranks, which the nature 
of their new military connection necessarily occasioned, 
every day lessened that wide distinction, which had 
theretofore separated the higher and lower orders of * 
society — ^the landlord and the tenant — rthe nobleman and 
the artisan — ^the general and the soldier — ^now, for the 
&st time, sat down at the same board — shared the same 
fare — and enjoyed the same conviviaUty. The lower 
order learned their own weight in the conununity — ^the 
higher were taught their dependance upon the people — 
and those whose illiterate minds had never before con- 
ceived or thought on the nature of political constitutions, 
or the' fundamental principles of civil government, now 
learned from the intercourse and conversation of their 
superiors, the rudiments of that complicated but noble 
science ; the misconception and the abuse of which, has 
since become the severest scourge that ever afflicted the 
states of Europe. 

A visible alteration was also soon observable in the 
general appearance of the people ; the squalid garb and 
careless dress of the Irish farmer was now exchanged 
for the minute cleanliness and regularity of the soldier. 
A striking revolution took place not only in the minds, 
but also in the external appearance of the Irish ; their 
intellect acquired strength by exercise and information — 
their address was improved by interct)urse and disci- 
pline — and their general appearance by dress and regu- 
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luitjr; and had not the same canaes, which lad to the 
concessions of 1782, induced the British Govermnent to 
recall that constitution which had been wrested fiom its 
feebleness, these unparalleled associations would have 
conferred advantages on the countr7, beyond all mea* 
suies which human wisdom could have suggested, §x its 
improTement. 






CHAPTER IV. 

TTnexpected events m the Inah House of Commons-— Mr. Oiattan^ 
Amendment to the Address — ^His pabUe eharaeter and vicissitude*-^ 
The Amendment — ^Its eftcts — Sir Henry Cavendish — ^His charader — 
Mr. Hnssey Bnii^ (the Prime-SeigeaBt) seeedes from Government 
. and substitutes an Amendment for Mr. Giattan*B — ^the Amendment 
passed — First step towards Irish independence — ^The English Parlia- 
ment callous to the wrongs of Ireland — Lord Shelbume and Lord 
Ossory TOopose resolutions— The Irish nation determined to assert its 
ligfatB— lleeohition for a free trade canied unanimously — ^Thisciicum- 
Btanoe one of the remote causes of the Umon-~lUpid progress of the 
Vcduateers — Extraordinary militaiy honours paid to the Duke of 
Leinster — Attempts to seduce the Volunteers — ^Earl of Charlemcmt— 
His character. 

I. While those transactions were taking place throughout 
Ihe country, a memorable and unexpectcKi event occurred 
in the Irish Parliament. 

The sessions of 1779-80 commenced with a scene 
which while it elevated the Irish people to the height of 
expectation, and inspired them with a new confidence, 
paralyzed the British Government, and for the first 
tnoment, made known decidedly to the councils of thai 
country, that they had no longer to deal with a timid, 
dispirited, and unprotected nation. 

The adoption of non-importation and non-c(msumpti<»i 
agreements had already created considerable anxiety in 
the British Minister as to the probable result of the ensuing 
Session, and the Lord Lieutenant was directed to open 
the Parliament with a speech, remotely alluding to liis 
Majesty's sentiments of liberality, but without specifying 
any measure of concession, and so cautiously guarded, 
as neither to alarm the Public, nor commit the Govern- 
ment, but the da3rs of insipidity had now passed away ; 
Che Yicero3r's speeches from the throne, for almost a 
2entury, had been composed nearly in the same common* 
place language and trite observation, and the addresses 
of both Houses, ia reply le tbcM speeeh^S ^ bom 
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almost invariably mere echoes of the speech itself with 
general assurances of liberal supplies and increasing 
k)yalty. 

On the opening of this Session, however, there appeared 
a more than common sensation amongist the leading 
members of Parliament, the strong and animated declara* 
tions of public sentiment which had been published during 
the prorogation, made an extraordinary impression, but 
the extent or-consequences of that impression could not 
be ascertained, until the proceedings of 4he House of , 
Commons ^ve an opportunity of observing what efiect 
the new spirit of the people would now have upon Ae 
conduct of their representatives. 

At length the Parliament assembled ; the anxious and 
inquisitive eye of the Secretary and of ihe steady partisans . 
of Government passed rapidly throughout the whole 
House alarmed by the appearance of some imusual re- 
sistance, they endeavoured, from the looks, the sugges- 
tions, the manner of the members, to prejudge the result 
of the first night's debate, which had generally -decided 
ihe complexion of the ensuing session, but no sagacity 
could have anticipated the turn which Irish a&irs were 
to receive on that night — ^no human foresight could have 

? Indicted that blow which the system of the British 
/abinet was about to receive by one single sentence—- 
or have foreseen that that single sentence would be 
the composition of the first law-officer of the Irish Gov« 
ernment. 

The Lord Lieutenant's speech was delivered by him» 
in the House of Lord's in the accustomed tone of confi- 
dence, ambiguity, and frivolous recommendations : and 
in the Commons, the usual echo and adulatory aadress 
was -moved by Sir Robert Deane, a persoa completely 
devote to the views of Government. A pause succeeded 
and an imusual communication was perceivable between 
several members on the Government and Opposition 
sides of the House* A decided resistance to the usual 
qualified address now became certain; the Secretaryi 
moving irresolutely firom place to place, was seen endea* 
vouring to collect the individual opinions of the members 
<r-<«nd the law-officear s of the Crown evinced a diffidence 
Misrhi&r»<riMk^;vableia their d9P»1me^^ throughout 
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the wboie House a new sotiae ci expectalkm and aoxietif 
iras eyidenti 

n. At length Mr. Henry Grattan arose^ with a some- 
what xiK>re than usual solemnity ;-^he seemed labouring 
with his own thcmghts, and peparing his mind for a more 
than ordinary exertion. The address and the language 
of this extraordinary man were perfectly original ; from 
his first essay in Parliament, a strong sensation had been 
esEcited by die point and eccentricity of his powerful 
eloquence; — n<xc was it long until those transcendent 
talents, which afterwards distinguished this celebrated 
personage — ^were perceived rising above ordinary capa* 
cities, and, as a charm, communicating to his countrymen 
that energy, that patriotism, and that perseverance, for 
which he himself became so eminently distinguished ; 
his action, his tone, his elocution in public speaking, bore 
no res^nUance to that of any other person ; the flights 
of genius, the arrangements of composition, and the solid 
vixmgth of connected reasoning, were singularly blended 
ijBL his fiery, yet deliberative, language ; he thought in 
Logic ai^ he spoke in antithesis ; his irony and his satire, 
jBupid and epigrammatic, bore down all opposition, and 
left him no rival in the broad field of eloquent invective ; 
his ungracefiil action, howev^ and the hesitating tardi- 
nees^df his first sentences, conveyed no favourable im- 
piession to those who listened only to his exordiimi, but 
the progress of his brilliant and manly eloquence soon 
absorbed every idea, but that of admiration at the over- 
powering extent of his intellectual iaculties. 

'Hiis was Mr. Henry Grattan of 1779— in the vicissi- 
tudes of whose subsequent life will be remarked three 
difitiact eras of public character, and disgusting proofs of 
popular inconsistency— the era of his glory, the era of 
his calumny, and the era of his resurrection ; in the first, 
^vated to a pitch of unbounded gratification, by the 
attachment, the gratitude, and the munificence of his 
ceiin!tr3mien ; — ^in the second, despoiled of health, of 
kappkiess, and of character, by -the artifices of a powerful 
esimny, and in Ae4hird rising from the bed of sickness, 
re-embarking a shattered frame in the service of his 
country. In Parliament he taught the doctrines of 
M^yimi?: andof Lufias--te d(ew th^ true constitutioBal 

7 
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distinctions between Ae Cmwn and the Gbvenimefit^-<« 
tiie magistrate and the function — ^the individual and Hm 
sceptre. But the partiality of the friend may possibly 
bias the pen of the historian ; — ^his public principles vriXk 
be best ascertained by tracmg the underiating line of hi« 
|mblic conduct. 

Thd career of this extraordiiiAry man is finv^ed. But 
he survived his country, he lived to view the demolition of 
that noble febric raised by the exertion of his own virtue 
dnd perseverance, and the catastrophe of that ctmi^itu- 
tion, which, << as he watched over H in its cradle, so he 
attended it to its grave." 

m. After an oration, replete with the most Iumittoi2s 
reasoning, the severest censure, pathetic and intMistible 
eloquence, Mr. Grattan moved an am^tdment to the 
address, viz. " That we beseech your Majesty to beUevBi^ 
ftat it is with the utmost reluctance we are constmined 
te approach you on the present occasicMi ; but the con- 
stant drain to supply absentees, and the unfortxinalie 
prohibition of our trade^ have caused such calamity, ^at 
the natural support of our country has decaye4 and 
oiu: manufacturers are dying for want; fiimine stidk(» 
hand in hand With hopeless wretchedness ; and the only 
means left to support the expiring trade of this miserable 
part of your Majesty's dominions, is to op^n a free export 
trade, and let your Irish subjects enjoy their natural 
birthright." 

His arguments had been so conclusive, his positton 
so self-evident, his language so vigorous and determuied^ 
his predictions so alarming, and the impression which 
those combined qualities made upon the House was so 
deep, and so extensive, that the supporters of Government 
paralyzed and passive, seined almost ready to resign dm 
victory, before they had even attempted a resistance. 

The confusion which now appeared on the Treasury 
bench was very remarkable, because very unuswiL The 
Secretary (Sir Richard Heron,) for the first time, ^lOwed 
a painful mistrust in the steamness of his followers ; hm 
perceived that the spirft of the House was rising into qt 
6torm, which all the influence of his office would not h^ 
aMe to allaV, direct opposition woald be injudicioiMi, if 
li^iktsl, pklpabfo eftsifi^ wafiM be itllogedier hafit^ 
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^icat^e^ the temporizing system wsub ^mostjworii out, ajfji 
procrastination seemed to yield no better prospect (rfa 
favourahle issue; the officers of Government sat sullenly 
on their benches, awa,iting their customary cue from tJijB 
lips, of the Minister, but he was too skilful to commit 
himself to a labyrinth, from whence return was so diffi- 
cult and precarious, and all was silent At length Sir 
Henry Cavendish hesitatingly arose, to declare his dis- 
sent to this first decided eflfort of the Irish Parliament to 
assert it^ liberties, 

. IV. Sir Henry Cavendish was one of those persons 
who are generally found in the front of a popular 
assembly, and acquire notoriety by becoming the oracle 
<tf some insulated department Though possessed of n 
^ain, shrewd understanding, abundance of ci^aft, a con- 
venient temper, and imposing plausibihty; after una- 
vailing effort to acquire the mme of a rhetorician. Sir 
Henry contented himself with the reputation of profound 
knowledge in parliamtentary precedents and points of 
order, v 

He was ever prepared with a string of parliamentaiy 
precedents, appropriate to every question, and. adapted 
to every circumstance, which he skilfully contrived to 
substitute for reasoning, and oppose to argument, and 
riiould his prolific memory chance to fail him in the quo- 
tation of his documents, his injrentive genius never let 
the subject fail for want of an auxiliary. 

On points of mde^ he was at least as gatrulous as 
orthcniox, and peculiarly eKpeit at critical interruption; 
under colour of keeping order, he assumed a licence for 
transgressing it, — and in affecting to check the digression 
of otners, he frequently made it the first figure of his 
own rbeitoric ; — be was admirably calculated for desul- 
tory debator-when he was right, he was concise — ^when 
he waa wrong, ha wpjs pertinacious, sarcastic, obstinate, 
plausible, persevering — ^he gained time when he could not 
make proselytes, and beca«ie the very essence and soul of 
procrairtination. Sir Henry was well aware that he durst 
not venUire an unqualified negative, and endeavoured 
craftily to administer hie papacea of jwecedents, and to 
propose what he termed <' something more orderly in tbe 
Bouse, and more gracious to the Sovereign.'' He said 
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he would vote against the amendment — ^that the business 
would be better effected by following a precedent in the 
year 1661, when the Lords and Commons of Ireland 
appointed commissioners to attend the King — ^to *^ sup- 
plicate the redress of grievances." 

V. I'he die was now cast — and a resistance to the 
measure was announced and proceeded on. Mr. Scott 
(Attorney General) affected to support Sir Henry — but 
as if conscious of his ultimate failure, he appeared almost 
a new character ; — ^the bold audacity of his address dege- 
nerated into an insidious plausibility — ^his arrogance fled 
without an effort — and for once in his life he was tame^ 
vapid, and equivocal ; — ^an ardent spirit now burst forth 
from every quarter of the House. Mr. Henry Flood, a 
most prominent personage in Irish history, whose endow- 
ments were great, and whose character was distinguished, 
the Provost^— Mr. Ogle — Sir Edward Newnham — and 
many others — declared their coincidence with the amend- 
ment. But though it stated, in true and pathetic language^ 
the miseries Ireland was subject to, by reason of her 
absentees^ if pressed too strongly on the tenderest spot of 
the interest of Britons, to admit of their concurrence ; 
while, on the other side, it was conceived not to be tho- 
roughly explicit — and not suflSciently peremptory ; — the 
object was most important — ^the moment was most critical 
— and the amendment was exceptionable. These difli- 
culties had been foreseen. 

VI. Mr. Hussey Burgh (the Prime Sergeant) at length 
aros^ from the Treasury bench, with that proud dignity 
so congenial to his character, and declared, that he never 
would support any Grovernment, in fraudulently con- 
ceaUng from the King the right w his people ; — ^that the 
high oflSice which he possessed could hold no competition 
with his principles and his conscience, and he should 
consider the relinquishment of his gown only as a just 
sacrifice upon the altar of his country; — ^that strong 
statement, rather than pathetic supplication, was adapted 
to the crisis ; and he proposed to Mr. Grattan to substi- 
tute for his amendment the following words — " That it 
is not by temporary expedients^ that this nation is now 
to be saved from impending ruin,'* 



^ Ibe.eflbct of Jik iqieed^* was ^Hflieetl^ iofkacnbaib 
iior k it easily to be oonceived by.,thcNse who were oot 
;witEieas^ of that remarkable transactioa ; the House, 
quick in its conception, and rapidly susceptible of every 
ifl^ression, felt the whole force of this unexpected and 
important secession. The character — ^the talents— 4h» 
ieloquence of this great man, bore down every symptom 
of fiirther resistance ; — many of the usual supporters of 
XSovernment, and some of the Viceroy's immediate con- 
nections, instantly followed his example, and in a moment 
Ihe victory was decisive, — not a single negative could the 
Minister procure, — and Mr. Burgh's amendm^it passed 
jmonimously, amidst a timiult of joy and exultation. 

This^riumph of Irish patriotism, made an instantaneous 
and powerful impression on the minds of the people ; — jjt 
was their first victory, and the ministers' first discomfiture. 
The volunteers attributed this unexpected success to the 
impressions which their spirit had diffused throughout 
^he country, and they determined to adopt this measure, 
as if it had been their own offspring — and thereby identify 
the virtues of the Parliament with the energies of the 
people. On the circumstance being announced, the 
-drums beat to arms--«-the Yolunteer associations collected 
in every part of the metrc^lis — and they resolved to 
line the streets, and accompany to the gates of the Castle 
that part of the legislative body which moved in solemn 
procession, to present their wlM>les(Hne warning into the 
himds of the Viceroy. 

The secession of Mr. Burgh firom the Government, 
was not more important than that of M. Connolly, 
brother-in-law to the Viceroy, and Mr. Burton Cuning- 
hsun, a constant supporter of ministerial measures — ^men 

* The amlhor of Ubis memoir was ptneent at that memorable debate 
(if debate it «an be oalled*) aad ^ impieesipn it then made upon l|is 
mind can never be ef&ced. The depreseion on the one side — the exoUa- 
tian on the e^ihier — ^the new sensatioD on both — ^die obvious feeling which 
this imezpected event excited in the galleries, crowded by six or seven 
hvuidred of the most respectable persons out of Parliament, and a great 
. number of ladies of high rank — ^the general oongratulation on the spixit 
of the Parliammt, was a scene so remarkable, as never to be foigotten; 
but is attended by the sad reflection, that Mr. Buigh did not lon^ sur- 
vive the service he did his country — ^nor did his country long survive Uie 
service which he rendered it. 

r 
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in high esthnation and of large fertnnes — ^which gaTeltfii. 
Grattan an opportunity for observing, that " the people 
were thus getting landed security for the attainment cf 
their liberties." 

The effect of this measure, though in its nature incon^ 
clusive, appeared to lay th^ first stcoie of Irish indepei>> 
dence, and greatly increased both the numbers and con« 
fidehce in Volunteer associations.* 

Several attempts had been previously made to fix the 
attention of the British legislature on the distressed arnl 
dangerous situation of Ireland; but every such effort had 
proved totally abortive. Although the critical state of 
that country had been discussed in both houses of Par- 
liament, and addresses had been voted to the King re- 
questing his immediate attention to the affairs of Ireland, 
to which favorable answers had been returned by his 
Majesty; and though the Irish Commons had also framed 
a resolution, in the language of more than common 
expostulation; yet the subject passed away from the 

• The secret history of this celebrated amendment is worthy of record- 
ing ; it proves that tiie measures adopted Iry Ireland, at that period, weie 
not the work of party or of fanetion, but the result of the secret and delib»- 
ntte consideration of the most aMe and virtuous men of the Irish nation. 

Mr. Dennis Daly, a man, of great abilities, laige fortune, exquisite 
eloquence, and high character, together w*th Mr. Grattan, withdrew 
themselves to Bray (a village ten miles from the metropolis,) there to 
deliberate privately on the most effectual means o€ attaining the just 
i^hts of their country ; — previous confidential communications had mkm 
pkce between them and Mr. Perry, then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mcms, who recommended a strong and comprehensive amendment to t^ 
address of the ensuing session, as the first step to be taken on the occa- 
sion. Mr. Grattan drew up one amendment — Mr. Daly another — and 
Mr. Daly*s, in his own buid-writrng, formed that which Mr. Giattsm 
moved in the Commons. 

At the same time similar communications had taken pkce between Mr. 
Hussey Burgh and Mr. Henry Flood, which gave rise to the amendmeat 
moved by Mr. Buigh. 

That proposed by Mr. Grattan leaning heavily on absenteet, the friends 
of that body did not, frcnn the complexion of tne House, wish to hazard 
any division respecting them ; and therefore, to avoid such discussion, 
acceded to Mr. Bui^h's ammendment, which did not allude to absentett^ 
to avoid Mr. Grattan*s which did ; — and to this circumstance is to be attii- 
buted the unaccountable unanimi^ with which the measure passed bo& 
Houses of Parliament — and the extraordinary secession of Mr. ConnoUy, 
and other weighty supporters of Administration. 
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fttle^ioti of 1^ Muxislets, sndt cfvon tkss ooMioii doao^ 
aflbrding onl^ f&tdiet and dseided proofe of their teoob- 
porizing duplicity. 

Tn. Great Kritain was not as yet aofficiaiitly alanaeci^ 
to become just; — she coold not as yet be peimtaded tiurt 
the Irish people were comp^ent to the^-rediess of thdr 
own grievances ; and she considered the warmth of tfiek 
puUic declarations only as the-brilliant flashes of a tem* 
r porary patriotism. 

Her egotism blinded her to her state aad die fiuided 
that the same rev^ution which had conlGirmed A^ liberties^ 
had subjected to her power the liberties of her sister^ 
, and still paramonnt to jostice and to policy, she £^t too 
proud as yet to bend her attention to thegrievanees which 
she had herself inflicted. 

Some powerful friends of Irdiand at length begaa 
ssealously to espouse her interests. The good Earl Nu- 
gent, whose memory and character are i^ll: revered by 
those who recollect Ae sincerity of his attachm^it to that 
country in 1778, made an ^ort in the i^tish L(Hds to 
call their attention to the dii^r^ssesof Ireland: but his 
t&ffts were ineffectual. The same nobleman soon afl^r 
^ repeated the same e&Sftt'p but his weight and abilities 
were not equal to his zeal and int^rity. His motion was 
treated with an unbecoming supercihousness by Lord 
North, and death un&ntunately, soon afiter, deprived his 
eoimtry of one of its truest friends and moi^ dignified and 
honest advocates. 

Till. The Eari of Shelbnme, in the Lords, ahd the 
Earf of Upper Ossory, in the (Commons, also proposed 
strong" resolirtions in both Houses, declaratory of the 
dangerous state of that country.* But though the mo- 

• The following lesolutiiMi was mdve^, by the Earl of Shelbume, in 
the British House of Lords, on the 1st day of December, 1779 : — 

" Resolved — ^That it is highly criminal in his Majesty^s Miniaten to' 
have neglected taking efleetual measofes lor the leli^ of &e kk^tmi of 
Ireland, and to have suffered the discontents oi that country to rise to such 
a he%ht, as evidently to eodsmger the constitatioHal connection between 
the two kingdoms, and to create new embarrassments to the public coun- 
cils, through divi^on and diffidence, in a moment when real unanimity, 
grounded upon mutual confidence and affection, is confessedly essential 
to the preserfkitton of the British empire." 

After a short debate, this motkm was i^ected. F&t the siotioii — 
87 Lords. Against it— S2. 



liM^P^nMlUinsd, Ae QMtnras of th« iiaMe ) 
«M piooaed from th* same feeling wbieh aetuated tfia 
resident inhabitants of Ireland. Neither o[ those noblot 
snm bad heoa habitual firiends to the general iaterests of 
Ibat coaatxf. Beth of them w^a^ total absentees— thefr 
possessed large estates in Irdand, and troubled for their 
properties — ^they acted in g^xal apposition to the Go- 
▼emment;, and wished to register the culpability of th^ 
adversaries. Their motions were, after very shaq>debate& 
refseted in both Houses^ and Ixeland became fully and 
finally cesiTinced, that it was not through the occcuuonal 
exertion of Irish emigrants, in a f(»eign legislaUirei that 
tbe was to seek for the recorery of h^ rigl^ and allevi- 
atkm of her miserie& 

Applications to the Goyemment'^petitions to the Bar* 
lianoMBnt — and supplications to the Crown, had all fasen 
tried in vain : neither the bold remonstranoes of rigbly 
Bor the piercing cries of. necessity^ could reach the royal 
ear, or p^trate the circle of Ministers which surrounded 
the British Arone, and concealed from the Irish king a 
distmct view €i his Irish peofde. Humble and pathetie 
language had fiuled — the voice of the nation was ex^^ 
hausted by unevailing supplication — and it now bewuaae 
fuU time to act in the cause of liberty. * 

Such beix^ the ascertained disp9siti(«i of the whole 
body of the people, not a moment was to be lost in the 
adoption of some measure, too strong to be despised by 
ministers, and too moderate to be dangerous to the con* 
necdoh. Delay might now terminate all the hopes of 
Ireland— 4he crisis might pass away — ^the public spirit 
might cool — and the moment so auspicious to the inter- 
ests of the nation might be lost for ever. Though this 
determination quickl^r circulated throughout the whole 
country, the people still acted with that deliberate firm- 
ness, which, of ail. conduct, is the most fatal to a political 
adversary, and adds most strength and character to popular 
proceedings. 

IX. The personages who then led Ireland forward to 
her bloodless victory, well knew the inestimable value of 
that prudent principle. They were men of great abilities 
— ^profound wisdom — and that effective patriotisiUi which 
considers activity its necessary fiiend^ but precipitation 
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fts most dangerous enemy. Th^y instructed the people^ 
that while ^y acted with underiating firmness, they 
rfiould also act with pnidential moderation — ^that the sus- 
pended liberties of a people were most likely to be reco- 
vered from a powerftd oppressor, by a determined but 
eool and progressive perseverance — ^that by deliberate 
system none would be alarmed — ^wise men would be 
attended to — ^the impetuous be restrained — ^the wavering 
confirmed — and the poople steadied : patriotism and con- 
fidence would grow up together and become more inti- 
mately blended, and the whole nation, without alarm, be 
imperceptibly led to one common centre, and become 
competent to achieve the strongest meafl^ures, before they 
were well aware that they had commenced the prepara- 
tion for them. 

They were instructed, that on the other hand, undi- 
gested and impetuous proceedings, if not successful, by 
the first rapidity of their execution, in general defeat their 
own object, and rivet the chains of that country which « 
they were intended to emancipate— that it is more prac- 
ticable to advance on gradual claims than recede from 
esttravagant determinations*--and that the inevitable 
miseries erf civil war, however justifiable upon the princi- 
ples and precedent of constitutional resistance, esta- 
blished at the revolution, should be the last resource even 
of an enslaved people — and, that though the Irish were 
armed, and might demand concession in the attitude and 
tone of Confidence, it would be much wiser to give their 
incipient proceedings the weight arid character of citizens, 
BxA reserve for the last extremity the threat of soldi^s — 
that England, by this means, would be sufficiently in- 
formed of the determination of Ireland, without feeling 
her pride too much hurt, to propose a negotiation, or so 
much alarmed as to prepare for resistance. 

This discreet reasoning had its full effect upon the 
generality of the nation ; and though tlie ebullitions of 
public feeling occasionally broke forth in ardent resolu- 
tions of the Volunteer associations — ^the temperate system 
was generally adopted ; and it was only upon fully expe- 
riencing its final failure, that the exhilarating shouts of 
an embattled people were heard reverberating from every 
quarter of a military country. 
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X. Am befell mrationed, pubbc resolutftsfis 
ttoport, purchase, or c<»isunie any Britirii maau&ctuiti 
m ccMiuaodity whatever, had been universaUy but peaot- 
aUy adopted, throughout the whole island — a measwe 
at all times justifiable by any people, who may have 
been deprived of their commerce and their constitution 
by the power or the macfainadobs of an inudious 
neighbour. 

Laundated as Ireland had been with every species of 
British manu&cture, there could be no step so just, m 
moderate, or which promised so many beneficial conse- 
quences, as the total exdusion from the Irish markets of 
every commodity^irhich she was herself competent to ma- 
nufacture, or <^ which i^ could possibly dispense with 
the immediate consumption. However, it was not untH 
after the grievances of Ireland coidd be no longer en- 
dured, and she found that nothing but jnropositijeBS, 
without sufficient latitude to be beneficial, or security 
to be permanent, were offered for her acceptance, that 
these resolutions became almost universal — spr^ui thism- 
selves^like a rapid flame, throi^hout every village o( 
the island — and were zealously promoted by almost every 
individual in the country. At lengdi, a general meet- 
ing was convened by the High Sher^ of the city of 
Dublin, and resolutions* then entexed into by the whole 

* THOLSCL, DTTBLIK. 

Jt a generd muting of ike Fretn^m and Fneholdn$ of ^ CHy </ 

.i>«6/tn, convened by pMie notice^ 

WiDiam Janes, and John Exahaw, MgA Sheriffs^ in flie diair. 

The loUowing Beaolatkyaa* amongBt othen* waia UHmmoaftf 
agreed to: 

« That we will not, from Ihe dale hereof, until the grievances fjf tUi 
country studl be removed, directljrcv indirectly import or consume aht 
of the manufactures of Great Britain ; nor will we deal with any mer- 
chant, or shopkeeper, who shall import such manufactures ; and that we 
recommend an adoption of a similar agreement to all our countrymen who 
vegard the commerce and constitution of this country. 

'* Resolved unanimovaly, That we highly apjdaud the manly and pohi- 
otic sentiments of the several corps of Merchants, Independent Dublin, 
Liberty, and Goldsmiths' Volunteers, and heartily thank them for their 
demonstration of zeal and ardour in the cause of their country — and Uiat 
we shall ever be ready to join with them in defending our rights and con- 
•ttttttion, and gladly and eheerfaUy contribute to protect ^m from 
paosxcvTioN or fxrsecution. 

Signed, JOHN £XSHAW, SheriE*" 
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SWirofdHB, which finally confirmed and oe^nsumlnatedfliat 
judicious measure, and at Imigth convinced Great 'Bn*- 
tain, that Ireland would no longer submit to insult and 
cbmination, and had c<nnmen(^ a gradation of active 
proceedingiB, of which the climax might ultimately, thovq^ 
w^rtiinately, produce a rupture of the connection. 

These resolutions' were enfin-ced with rigor and strict* 
neask Few men, howevet thdr inlBJrest might be afibcted, 
woidd wantonly risk the imrputaticm of being traitors to 
flieir coimtory. and encmmter the dang^wrs of popular 
retribution, wnich was, in scwne few instances, actually 
Inflicted. 

'The natftm How paused fcr a moment : it found itself 
{»repared to commence its great work of cwistitutional 
f^eneration, and stood steadily and firmly watching with 
an anxious eye, fi)r the operation of this first overt act of 
determined patriotism. The people had now ascended an 
^ninence sufficiently elevated to give them a full view of 
flieir friends and of their enemies — they had peaceably 
hoists the first standard, and made the first proclamation 
0f liberty. A mutual compact of the citizen to support 
tite soldier, and the soldier to defend the citizen, formed 
a very remarkable feature in all their resolutions — and 
fliough the military associations had not (as such) yet 
assumed a deliberative capacity, it was obvious that their 
discretion al(Hie had continued the distinction — and, that 
though they spoke by two tongues, there was in fact but 
one heart amongst the people. 

This bold measure, however it may have been eclipsed 

' by the more stalking importance of events which succeeded 
each other in a rapid progression, yet had a momentous 
influence on the simsequ^nt fate and policy of Ireland, and 
fnust be considered as the commencement of that interest- 
ing course of political transactions, which suddenly raised 
her to the highest pitch oi national pride and prosperity, 

^'^ mA afierwaras hurled her down the tlestructive precipice 
of misery and degradation. 
The spirited adoption and obfetinale adhe^renee of the 

N. B.'^nii fonjlttMeti had ^tei&n pieceded, scvne mosiths befone, by 
fliimilar reaolutioiis in Gal way and other varte of ^ndaiid; bttt the oatloft 
could not be considered s^ having generally adopted those sentimenta, tiU 
tbey were sanctioned by the metXDpoliib 
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biih people lo tbaie resolutions, now flashed as a new 
light in the eyes of the British Administration. The 
poww of the EngUsh statutes, which bound the com* 
meroe of Ireland, was, by these resolutions, almost at the 
same moment denied and demolished, without the aid of 
arms, or tumult of insurrection, and the pride and power 
of Great Britain received that warninr blow, which taught 
her what she had reas^i to expect mm a further perse* 
verance in her layorite system. The Ministry were asto- 
nished : the arm of usurpation, which had so long wielded 
alternately the sword and commanded the o^Bfer, fell 
paralyzed and lifeless by the side of the usurpers. But 
the mte of empires is Rovemed by the same fatality us 
the chequered life of individuals ; and this very measure^ 
which so auspiciously and proudly ass^ed, and the 
events which afterwards so con^ktely acquired the con- 
stitutional independence and commercial freedom ci Ire- 
land, will be found the ulterior pretence for revoking 
those great acquirements. England, compelled to concede 
was determined to reclaim, and from the first hours of 
reluctant concession, pursued that deep and insidious sys- 
tem, which will be fully traced and developed in the 
course of Irish traiisactions, and will be found con^iieur 
ously active, from the commercial tariff of 1784, through 
every stage of the regency, and the rebellion, to the cchq- 
pletion of that measure, entitled a l^islative Unioa be- 
tween the two countries. 

XI. The Yolunteer associations of the metropolis soqb 
perceived, that however numerous their force and exten- 
sive their popularity, it required some strong link of c€»^ 
nection to imite military bodies, so entirely distinct and 
independent of each other — ^who acknowledged no supe^ 
rior to their respective ccmunanders, and no control bul 
voluntary obedience. 

To secure their unanimity, perhaps even their pemMi- 
nence, it required some conscdidating authority, whose 
weight might restrain within proper limits the uncon- 
trolled s{»rits of a body, assuming the double capacity of 
a soldier and of a citizen. 

This essential object could only be attained by the 
selection of some hi^h and dignified personage, whose 
rank and character, nsing beyond the reach of commoa 
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ittighl tmite topfAmr, undear oae eeBfimon 
y thai divenoty df views and oUects which must eyer 
dastnust the pxooeedings of detached assoeiatioiB. 

Tfaa TolimteeeB of Dublin saw clearly, that military 
bodies, howeyer lai^able their views, must be more than 
eofBommily subject to the fallibility of human institutions, 
juad that lohaye the effect and impetus of an army, they 
mast mAfiftit themselves fully to its control and organ!- 
aatioiau 

. They did not, however, long hesitate in their d:iQice of 
% coBmandca:. Every eye seemed to. turn, by general 
instinct, on William, Duke of Leinster. His- &mily, 
fimoi th^ earliest perbods, had been &vorites of the peo- 
ple — he had hknsel^ wh^i Marquis of Kildare, be^i 
vthe popular representative for Dublin — ^he was the only 
Duke of Iieland-*~bis dispositicm and his address com- 
bined almost every quality which could endear him to 
. Ab natimu The honestycf his heart might occasionally 
Biislead the accuracy of hia judgm^it ; but he always 
ii^fc^esided ri§^t^ and his pcditical errors usually sprung 
from the ]»rincipla of moderation. 

This amiable Nobkmsa was th«?efore unanimously 
eiei^d, by the armed bodies of the metropolis, their 
Oeneral, and was immediately inveesked with all the 
honours of so high a situation ; a guard of Volunteers 
was ^mounted at his doc^ — a bedy guard appcnnted to 
at^nd him cm public occasions-^-and sentinels placed on 
his bo^ when he honouied the theatre ; he was followed 
with acclamations whenever he appeared ; and something 
ai9»oaeliing to r^al honours attended his investiture.* 

"^ • A tvhimsical circumetance took place on this occasion, which show* 
the extreme crednliUr with which every intell%ence respecting Ireland 
was then swallowed in Gnat Britain. The appointment of the Ihike, 
as General in Chiefs was celebrated by the Volimteers in CoUege-^iieen, 
with great solemnity. Their artillery was ordered out, and a vast con- 
course of people were assembled, llie captain of a Whitehaven colliei:, 
who had just landed, and come unexpectedly to the spot, on inquiring 
Ihe reason of such rejoicing, was jocularly raformed, that the people 
were crowning the Duke Kmff of Ireland. He waited for no ntrther 
information-*^ boek with all oi^pedition to his vessel in the bsgr, and 
sailed instotly for liverpcxd ; . wfaese he made an affidavit before the 
Mayor, that he was present and saw &e Duke of Leinster crowned 
Kisi; of Ireland the piecsdii^ dav. An expiw was iQataaitl]^ despatched 
to Landon with the affidavit to the British MiwiitMSi • eihmtt ^ 

S 
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Tfais WM the first meastUB of the Tdiatecn tswaidi 
tbe finmation of a ve^ar army; its novelty and spleil- 
dor added greatly to its importance, and led the way to 
the subsequent appointments wfaich soon after completed 
their organization. The mild and unassuming disposi* 
tion ci tbe Duke, tending, by its example to restrain the 
over zeal of an aimed and irritated nation, did not con* 
tribute much to increase the energy of their pioceediiigi^ 
and at no distant period deprived him, for a moment, oi 
a portion of that popularity which his conduct (widi but 
little deviation) entitled him to, down to the last momeniM 
of his existence. 

A new scene now presented itself to the view of die 
British Minister, and embarrassed, to an uopeialleled 
degree, every measure of the Irish administration. A 
regular army, composed of every rank of society, raised,- 
armed, and discij^ed in the midst of the metropoUs, 
independent of the Grown, and unconnected with Ae 
Government, disdaining all authority of either orver their 
military concerns, and, und^ the eye of the Yiceroy, 
appointing a commander in chief, and avowing their 
determination to free their country or perish in its ruins,* 
the standing army tame spectators of this extraordinary 
spectacle, and almost participating the flame which they 
might be called upon to extinguii^ ; the Govemm^Eit, 
irresolute, and shrinking within .the Castle, not only 
tolerated, but even affected to countenance, this unpa- 
ralleled procedure. The new o(»nmander of the Toluur 
teers was received and recognized by the public autii)01^ 
ities, and the regular soldiery at length involuntorily 
paid him the same military attentions as their own 
commanders. 

But though the Government, from policy, affected to 
bear the sight with complacency and patience, they 
reflected, wiSi the deepest solicitude, on the situation of 
the country, and secretly made every effort to divide or 
weaken the military associations. Every device was 

was immediately summoned* to delibemte on this alarming intelligence, 
when the armal of the r^ular n^ail dissipaited their const^nation, by 
stating the leal causes of the rqoieing. 
* llie following label was iJb»d to the mou& o£ the Volunteer can- 
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tmed to sddoce the soldi^ from hii» officers^ or to detaeh 
ihe B308t popular officers from the command of the 
«oIdieBB« The one was offered commissions and pay from 
&e Grown, the other offices in the public dej^rtments. 
No scheme was left untried — ^no means wete forgotten, 
to achieve this object ; but it. was all in vain — ^the spirit 
«f the people was then too high, and their patriotism tyi 
ardent to admit of such negociation — ^and .every attempt 
.became not only futile, Imt also gave an additional 
strength to the measures and declarations of the people. 

The appointment of the Duke of Leinster to the com- 
mand of the Volunteers a£ the metropolis, was quickly 
foUowed by that of other district generals ; and the or-, 
ganization of fi)ur provincial armies was regularly pro- 
eeeded on ; the country gentlemen, of the highest con- 
sideration and largest fortune, vied with each other in 
their eflforts to promote it; many leading members of 
the Irish parliament were individually active in promo- 
^ng the ^common object— and from single corps were 
soon collected county regiments and provincial armies 
seady tp take the field at Ihe command of their officers, 
tmd to sacrifice their lives and their properties for the 
emancipation of their country. 

Still, however, something was wanting to complete 
their organization; provincial armies haa been formed 
and disciplined, but still these armies were independent 
of each other — ^there was no general head, to put the 
whole in motion^— no individual to whom all would own 
obedience, and such an appointment seemed indispensa- 
Uy essential to secure their co-operation. 

But this was a task more serious and more difficult than 
had y^ occurred. Where could be found the man, 
whose integrity was incorruptible — ^whose wisdom was 
profound, whose courage was invincible, yet whose 
moderation was conspicuoui^ and whose popularity was 
extensive? Ireland could nob boast a Washington, yet 
so critical was her situation at that moment, that a com- 
bination of all these qualities seemed to be requisite in 
<the person to whom should be entrusted the guidance of 
^hty thousand patriot soldiers. Such a personage was 
not to be discovered ; and it was only left to the Volun- 
teers to select the jmi^st cl^racter of that day, ajnd leave 
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Ida guidance to the eouncils less of liie cMtem/nag 

of the counteracting qualities of the infinrior commandeva 

XIL Public affairs in Ireland, now began to wear a 
8eidk>us and alarming aspect. The Leinster army appointed 
the Earl of Ghariemont its commander in chie^ ^ otlier 
armies proceeded rapidly in their organisation. Pro^n- 
ejfil reviews were adopted ; and every thing asscmied the 
appearance of systematic movement. 

The elevation of Lord Ghariemont to that high eom» 
mand, though it formed a more decided military estaMish- 
ment for the Volunteer army, was probaWy the very 
means of preserving the connection between the two 
countries ; had the same confidence and command been 
entrusted to a more ardent or ambitioi£s character, it 
might have been difficult to calculate on the result of 
combining an intemperate leader with an impatient army, 
but the moderation of Lord Ghariemont gave a tone and 
a steadiness to the proceedings of the peojSe, which might 
otherwise have pointed to a distinct independence. IBs 
character had long prece(fed his elevation ; in the Nordi, 
his influence was unlimited, and thougb the Southern and 
W^tern Volunteers had not as yet consolidated their 
force with the other provinces, they were in a high atatg 
of discipline and preparation, a]»l soon ailopted the same 

{>rinciples, which the appointment of the Earl of Qutir* 
emont had now diffused through the other ports <tf thd 
Nation. 

From the first moment that James Earl of Ghariemont 
embarked in Irish politics, he proved himself to be Qti» 
of the most honest and dignified personages that can be 
traced in the annals of Irish history ; the love of his 
country was interwoven with his existence — ^their union 
was complete, their separation impossible ; but his talents 
were rather of the conducting class, and his wisdom of a 
deliberative nature — ^his mind was more pure than 
vigorous — more elegant thwi powerful — and his capacity 
seemed better adapted to counsel in peace, than to com* 
mand in war. 

Though he was not devoid of ambition, and was proud 
of his popularity, his principles were calm, and his 
moderation j^edominant; — ^for some years at the head of 
a great army in the heart of a powerful people-4n the 
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kand oi an injuied nation — durmg the most critical 
epoch that a kingdom ever experienced — he conducted 
the Irish nation with incredible temperance — and, in the 
Qiidst of tempests, he flowed on, in an muruffled stream, 
fertilizing the plain of liberty, and enlarging the channel 
of independence — ^but too smooth and too gentle to turn 
the vast machinery of revolution. 

His view of poUtical objects, though always honest was 
frequently errcwieous ; — ^small objects sometimes appeared 
too important, and great ones too hazardous ; — ^though be 
would not actually temporize, he could be seduced to 
liesitate-^-yet even when his dedsion was found wander^ 
ing from the point of its destination, it was invariably 
discoverable that discretion was the seducer. 

Had the unwise pertinacity of England persisted in 
her errors, and plunged his country into more active 
contest, his mildness — ^his constitution — and his love of 
order — would have unadapted him to the vicissitudes of 
civil coiomotion, or the energetic promptitude of military 
tactics; — but fortunately the adoption of his counsels 
flendei^ his sword unnecessary ; and Inr the selection of 
one man, to combat for the lib^ies of Lreland, he raised 
a youthful champion for his country, whose sling soon 
levelled the giant of usurpation, and he wound a laurel 
sound the bust of the deliverer,' which will remain un- 
faded, till the very name of Ireland shall be obliterated 
from amongst nations. 

His indisposition to the extent of Catholic liberty — 
nourished by the prejudice of the times — ^was diminished 
by Ae patriotism of the people ; — the Catholics of 1780 
preferred their country to- uie claims, as those of 1800 
preferr^ their claims to thek country — and amongst 
ihat peoj^e he gained by his honesty, what he lost by hi^ 
kitolerance, ami lived just long enough to experience and 
to mourn the fallibility of his predictions. 

Around this Nobleman the Irish Volunteers flocked as 
iux>und a fortress ; — ^the standard of liberty was supported 
by his charai^r— the unity of the Empire was protected 
by his wisdom ; and as if Providence had attached him 
to the destinies of Ireland, he arose — ^he flourished — and 
he stmk with his country. 

' 8' 



CHAPTEK V. 

%ririt of the Irish and humiliation of fhe English Govemment — ^Prepani' 
tion for hostilities — Lord North's embairassment — ^King^ eoncffiiitor^ 
speech and the consequent proceedings — ^Dn^^eity of Mini st e tD T lii 
peopk ahimed — Volunteer Oiganization prooeMs-^MntiBy Bill--- 
Alaarmii^ renoontve of the Yolunteers and Iwgular Aimy — ^Lo^t^ianoi 
ci Engird — ^Further Grievances ci Ireland---Froceedin|pB in tiie Irish 
Ptoliament— O'Neill of Shane's Castle — ^His character and infhienc« 
— ^Address to the Volunteers— Its results. 

I. The British Govemment at l^igth awak^oed fitm 
their slumbers — ^ttieir dreams of power and security now.^ 
vanished before the view of tlwir increasing dangers ;— a 
reliance on the omnipotence of English power — at aU 
times chimerical — would now have been presumptuous ;— 
the Irish nation, to whose bravery and whose blood tfto 
victories and conquests of Britain had been so eminently 
indebted, now called imperatively for their own rights, 
and demanded a full participation of that constitution, in 
support of which they had daily sacrificed so great a 
proportion of*their treasure and their population. 

The Irish soldier and the Irish seaman could never be 
supposed to remain unfeeling spectators, whilst their 
own country was struggling for its dearest liberties, or 
become the mercenary instruments of their own subj\»- 
gation. Even their indisposition to the British servioe 
would have reduced the Armies and navy to debilky ; 
but their defections would have been fatal to the power 
of Great Britain, and have enabled Ireland irresistibly to 
eSect her total independence. The balance of Euiops 
was likely to undergo a great change ; — ^the improvident 
attachment to' continental politics — ^almost exclusively 
engrossed the attention of England ; and the c(Mn{deti<m 
of a mercenary league wifli a petty potOTitate of a Ger- 
manic principality, inferior even to one Irish county was 
considered of more importance by &e British GabineL 
than all the miseries, the dangers, and oppressions of 
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briand. Bat the British QmmamBui mm p&ne t mi 
their exrcn-, when it was tsoo late to temporize--^knd diai 
anogaace^ which, £xr centuries, had haidly ooodeacciided 
to hear her groans, was now started into attention. 

n. Affairs now approached fest towimls a crisis ; die 
freedom of commerce being the subject most fiusiliar and 
comprehentsdble to the ideas of the people, was the first 
object of their solicitude. "A Rree Trade^ became the 
watchword of the Volunteers, and the cry ef the Nation ; 
— ^the Dublin Volunteer Artilkrf ai^)eared cmi parade^ 
oommAoded by James Napper Tandy, with labels on the 
moutlis of their cannon, ^^Pree Trade er speeiy Revo- 
hUian ; placards were pasted up in every part of the city, 
to the same effect, until the determined proceedings of 
all ranks and classes cST the people, connected with the 
operation of the non-importation agreements, left no fiir* 
ther room for ministerial procrastination. 

The British Minister now became alarmed, and trem- 
bled for the consequences of his poUtical intolerance ; he 
had no passage to retreat by, and after every struggle 
which circumstances could admit o^ the Britii^ Cabinet 
at length came to a resolution, that ^'something must be 
done to tranquiliase Ireland." The Bang was iii^oimed of 
&eir determination, and was prevailed upon to accede to 
it His Majesty had received a severe shock, by the unex- 
pected events of the American contest, and the additional 
mortification of compulscHry concessions to Ireland, was 
httle calculated to tranquilize his feelings ; however, 
absolute necessity required his acquiescence ; and it was 
finally determined, by the executive Power of Great 
Britain, to adopt means, if not altogether to satisfy, at 
least to conciliate and to concede considerably to Ireland. 

From this determination, the affairs in the British 
Cmpire began to wear a new aspect ; the day was fast 
api»roaching when England, for the first time, must con- 
descend to acknowledge her own errors, and, in the face 
of Europe, to humble herself before a people, who had, 
for six centuries, been the slaves of iier power rather 
than the subjects of her affection. 

Lord North had now a more difficult task to pCTform 
than he at first conceived, to recant his avowed principles^ 
to humble the pride of his own country, and submit to tf]0 



tedee <ii aBadier, mod above «Ui, to juitify hk ovm t&m^ 
duct, which had reduced both countries to that ata^. 
trhidi lequiied those oonceraon : an awfid lesson to all- 
Governmeuts, how caudously they should anogate tir 
th^nsehres a dommion, of which the basis was power 
and the superstructite injustice. 

ni. But all subterfuge \md ended, and on the 84th of 
November, 178S, his Majesty aseended the throne, to. 
proclaim his first substantial act of grace to the Iriife 
nati<Hi, and to call the immediate attention of his British^ 
Parliament to the situation of that country,* but his 
Majesty obviously insinuated, that his attention to Ireland 
was attracted by a consideraticMi for the safety of Great 
Britain — and that the benefits to be extended to Ireland 
should be only such as would be fir the c<»nmon interest^ 
not of Ireland abstractedly, but of oK his domhuons— 
and by that very act of conceding to Ireland, he virtually 
asserted the supremacy of the British Parliament 

This speech was immediately attended toby the British* 
Parliament ; the opposition received it as a trimnph over 
ihe Minister, and gladly acceded to a declaratioa which 
jH'oclaimed the imbecility and misconduct of the Calmiet. 
An actual insurrection in Ireland — ^Ae certain ccoise* 
quence of further inattention — ^would have certainly de- 
prived the Minister of his station, and perhaps eventually 
of his head. 

A coincidence of events thus united two hostile intw-^ 

* That dause of his Majesty's speech, which related ta Ireland, ma 
B/i follows: 

" In the midst of my care and solicitude lot the safety and wellare of 
THIS country, I have not be«i inattentiye to the - state of my l<yjfal and 
faUhfid kingdom of Ireland. I have (in consequence of your addves- 
ses, presented to me in the last session) ordered such papers to be col- 
lected and laid before you, as may assist your deliberations on this im- 
nortant business ; and I recommend it to you to consider what rcRTBXX. 
benefits and advantages may be extended to ^^ kingdom, by such regu- 
lations and such methods, as may most efiectually promote the x^ommov 
8treng[th, wealth, and interests of all my dominions.** 

This was quickly followed up by resolutions— giving the lie direct to 
Kin« William, and to the assertions of their own ancestors — and by pass- 
ing bills, distinctly repealing all the acfe which &eir predecessors had 
declared absolutely esserUialto secure the proeperitif of England fnHn Uie 
dangerous industry of the Jiidi. 
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m one honest olyect ; and Irelaad wwi ctetiBisd t» 
receive, through the ambition of one paxty, and the 
terror of another, those rights which she had so long in 
vain solicited fh»n their justice. 

This speech was immediately fdlowed by the measures 
recommended by his Majesty, and* the same Parliament 
which had so repeatedly withheld the just rights of Ire- 
land, now thought they could not too hastily accede to 
her claims ; and hardly a day was omitted, till the pro- 
posed arrangement was proceeded oil* 

Messages were sent over to Lreland, to announce the 
happy tidings to .the people, and emissaries were dis- 
p^ised over ev^ry part of the kingdom, to blazon the 
libearalit^ and justice of Great Britain. 
* IV. The Minister, however, judtly suspecting, that so 
soon as the paroxysms of Irish gratitide, for this unac- 
customed condescension, should subsdde, and give way 
to calm reflection, that nation could .not avoid perceiving, 
that until their constitution became independent, and the 
ustirpdtion of England shmdd be altogether acknow- 
ledged, tiiese favours could have no staNlity, and might 
be revoked, at a more favourable opportunity, by the 
same authority which cniginally conceded ^em. 

To obviate these feelings, the Minister continued the 
Committee on Irish affairs open from time to time, now 
and then passing a resolution in favour of that country, 
and thus endeavouring to wear out Ihe session, which he, 
no doubt, intended should terminate his favours. 

The whole nation at length perceived the duplicity 
of proceedings which, while they purported to extend 
benefits to Ireland, asserted the paramount authority of 
Great Britain, and converted its acts o£ amcession iso^ 
declaratory statutes df its own supremacy. 

Reasoning of this nature soon made a deep impression 
on the public mind, and meetings were held throughout 
the kingdom, to declare the national feeling on this imr 
portant subject ; fourteen counties at once avowed their 
determination to tear down these barriers which excluded 
them from a full participation of ttre British constitution, 

* The British Fiidittaent met ^e^SOi of Ko¥mb»»aiLdaie£Ftf 
of caicesaicm receiyed the loyal assent the 2l8t Decw^er* 
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and to establish, at the risk of their lives and ibitiiiMS^ 
the independence of the Irish legislatutey beyond the 
power of Briti^ re-assumption.* 

This i^'irit and this determination spread themselves 
miiversally amongst the people ; the cry of " Free Trade " 
was now accompanied with that of " Free Parliament^ 
and that patriotic enthusiasm which had so effectually 
asserted the commerce of Ireland, now arose with double 
vigour to assert its constitution. 

V. The Volunteer army, in the mean time, rapidly 
advanced in discipline and numbers : the success which 
had attended this first effort of their steadiness acted as 
a powerful incitement to the continuation of their exer- 
tion ; they felt, with exultation, that at the very time 
they were in arms, tDithotU the authority of the Growni 
or control of their Sovereign, his Majesty, from his 
throne, condescended to pass unqualified eulogiums on 
the loyalty and fidelity of the people — expressions, which, 
if considered with reference to the King, were gracious— 
but -with reference to the Government, which fiamed 
diem, were clearly intended as an anodyne to lull that 
spirit which durst not be encountered. 

Provincial reviews of the Volunteer armies w^re now 

* As the ^nius and dispoeitioii of a people are often discoreiable, not 
only by trivial but ludicrous circumstances, so their national poetry and 
music nave a very considerable effect in rousing the spirit, and disclosing 
the character. At this period the press teemed with jpublicationsof every 
quality, in prose and verse, on the subject of fresh grievances. A stanza 
nom one of the popular son^ of that day, shows the pointed humour 
and whimsical lightness which characterize that people even upon the 
m«8t important subjects. 

In alluding to the Irish being deprived of (he woollen trade by Bng^ 
land, and the raL^taiy associations of Ireland to assert her liberty, the 
stanza runs thus: 

« Was she not a fool. 

When she took of our wool. 

To leave us so much of the 

leather, the leather 7 

It ne'er entered her pate. 

That a ^itefs tkin, toeU beatt 

Would draw a whole nation 

TOGETHER, TOOETHSR." 

These words were adapted to a popular air, and became a favounte 
inarch of the Vdunteers, and a patnotic song amongst ^e peasantiy 
tbroQghout the kiogdmn. 
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«Aopt#d,'and a more regular staff appoinited to the gene* 
nd officers ; new trains of artillery were formed — that of 
Belfast was broiight to considerable perfection* Earl 
Oharlemont was called on to review the Northern army; 
W. his tour he was attended by many persons of the 
highest distinction, and his suit had all the appearance 
«f military dignity and national importance. His Lord* 
ship retinrned to review the Leinster corps in Dublin. 
His aid-de-camps were men of the highest character and 
of the first ability. Barry Yelverton, Hussey Burgh 
(botiU of whom were afterwards Chief Barons of the 
Exchequer,) and Mr. Grattan, were on his^ staff. 

The Volunteer army had acquired the discipline of an 
efficient force, and at that period amounted to above 
eighty thousand scMiers, ready for actual service, aided 
by the zeal, the prayers, and the co-operation, of nearly 
.five millions unarmed inhabitants. 

The British' Government, which had vainly supposed 
^hat enough had been done, if not to satisfy, at least 
somewhat to distmite the Irish people, now perceived 
how ill they had calculated on the character of that na- 
tion, and felt, with pain and disappointment, &e futility 
of their designs, and the feebleness of their authority. 

The dilemma of the Minister was difficult and dis- 
tressing ; any effort to seduce the Volunteers would have 
2!^2sed — ^any attempt to dupe them would but inflame, 
and to resist them would have been impossible: dis- 
teacted, ther^re, by every species of embarrassment, he 
suffered the Irish nation to pursue its course without 
direct exposition, and trtisted to the chance of events for 
the presencation of the empire. 

Grave and most important circumstances now opened 
to the public view, and imperatively concurred to put 
tii^ constitutional claims of Lr^and directly in issue with 
the British legislature. 

The army in Ireland had been imder the regulations 
of a British statute; and the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, with the aid of a perpetual mutiny bill, enabled 
the British .Government to command at all times a standi 
ing army in Ireland, without the authority or the control 
of its ParUam^at. 

This uncoxjistituiiDQal power, bit)t^rt6 almost unnoticed 
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in Iidand, now that llie princii^ of Kbeftf had 
disseminated amongst the people, and that an indepea^ 
dent anny of Irishmen had been ofganized, became a 
solgeet ofgeBHaldis8atis&cti<XL Some patriotic magisr 
tzates det^mined to make a stand upon that point, an^ 
to bring the k^iality of British statatas, as op^atrng in 
Ireland, into issoe, throng the medimn of their own 
ocmduct, in refusing to obey them. 

To efiect this measure, they determined lo resist tfa» 
authority ci the British mutiny act, and by reftimig to 
billet soldiers, under the proTisi<His of that ^tute, soli- 
cited comi^aints agaiiist themselves, for the iwrpose of 
trying the questicn. 

This measure would at once have put Ireland and t9ie~ 
usurpation of Great Britain in direct issue ; but the Ixuk 
Tudges were then dependent upon the Crown; they 
held their offices during pleasure <Hily; judges might 
differ with the juries — ^die people with both — and the 
remit of a trial of such a question, in such a way, was 
considered by all parties as too precarious, to hazard the 
experiment. 

The career of independence however proceeded wfth 
irresistible impetuosity ; a general feeling arose that a 
crisis was &st approaching, when the true principles of 
the Irish constitution must be decisively determined. 

Though the regular fcrces ,and«th6 Volunteer army 
were on the most amicable terms, yBt jealousies m%ht 
eventually be widened into a breach, pregnant vn&i the 
most disastrous consequences. This was an extremity 
the Viceroy determined to avoid ; and orders were issued 
to the army, to show every possible mark of respect to 
the Volunteers ; their officers received the usual military 
salute from the regular soldiers, and at the request ok 
the Volunteers a tew troops of cavedry were orderecTby 
the Lord Lieutenant to assist in keeping the Volunteer' 
lines at a review in the PhoBnix Park. But an accidental 
circumstance some timie afterwards occurred, which 
showed the necessity ftir cultivating that cordiality, on 
the continuation of which the tranquillity of the nation so 
entirely depended. , 

VI. Lieutenant Doyne, of the second tegiment of 
Hone, mamhing io relieve the jpmods in Dublin Castloi 
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fctthe head of the cavalry, came acddentaDy, on fissex 
Bridge, directly at right angles with a line of Vohuiteer 
infantry commanded by Lord Altamont An instant 
toibai^assment took place — one party must halt, or the 
other could not pass: neither would recede — etiquette 
seemed likely to get the better of prudence— the caTalry 
advanced^— the Volunteers continued their progress, till 
fhey were nearly in contact ; never did a more critical 
moment exist in Ireland. Had one drop of blood been 
shed, through the impetuosity of either o^S&cer] even in 
that silly question of precedence, the Irish Vohmteem 
would have beat to arms, from north to south, in every 
_part of the kingdom, and British connection would cer- 
tainly been shaken to its Very foundation. 

As the cavalry advanced, Lord Altalnont commanded 
his corps to continue their march, and incline their 
bayonets, so as to be ready to defend their line. The 
cavalry officer, wisely reflecting, that by the pause even 
of a single moment, every possibility of disagreement 
would be obviated, halted his men for an instant — ^the 
Volunteers passed on — ^and the affiiir ended without fur- 
ther difficulty. 

nnfiis circumstance, however trivial, was quickly circu- 
lated, and increased the public clamour. Resolutions 
were entered into by almost every military corps, and 
every corporate body, that they would no longer obey 
any laws, save those enacted by the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland ; and this spirit gradually embraced 
the whole population, till at length it ended in the cele- 
brated resolutions of Dungatmon, which established the 
short lived independence of thatnation. 
' VII. William Duke of Leinster had long been the 
favourite and the patron of the Irish people, and never 
did the physiognomist enjoy a more fortunate elucidaticm 
of his science : the softness of philanthropy^-the placi- 
dity of temper — the openness of sincerity — ^the sympathy 
of friendship — and the ease of integrity — stamped cor- 
responding impressions on his artless countenance, and 
left but little to conjecture as to the composition of his 
character. 

His elevated rank and extensive connections gave hitg 
a paramount lead in Irish politics, which bis uskeA. laknti 

9 
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would not odierwiae hare justified ; though his eapsoily 
was respectable, it was not brilliant, and his abilitiei 
were not admted. to the highest class of political pre* 
eminence.* On puUie subjects, his amduct sometimes 
wanted energy, and his norsuits perseverance; in some 
points he was weak, ana in some instances erroneous, 
rot in all he was honest: from the day of his maturity 
to the moment of his dissolution he was the undeviating 
friend of the Irish nation — he considered ita interests and 
his own indissolubly connected-^^-alive to the of^res^ons 
and miseries of the people, his feeling heart participated 
in their misfortunes, and felt the smart of every lash 
which the scourge of powor inflicted on his country. As 
a soldier, and as a patriot, he performed his duties ; and 
hi his plain and honourable disposition, was found col* 
kcted a happy specimen of those qualities which best 
compose the character of an Irish gentleman. 

He took an early and active part in promoting the for- 
mation and discipline of the Volunteer associations, he 
raised many corps and commanded the Dublin Anny. 
The ancient celebrity of his family, the vast extent of his 
possessions, and his affability in private intercourse, co> 
operated with his own popularity in extending his in- 
mience and few persons ever enjoyed a more general and 
merited influence amongst the Irish people. 

The Irish Catholics, at this period, were much attached 
to the Geraldines, and pursued a conduct so meritorious, 
that even the bitterest enemies of that body acknowledged 
the uncommon merit of their conduct : their open firiends 
multiplied, their secret enemies diminished, and they 
firadually worked themselves into the favour and confi- 
dence of their Protestant countrymen, though loaded with 
severe restrictions, though put out of the pale of the 
British constitution, and groaning imder the most cruel 
and unjust oppression, they were active and patriotic, 
they forgot the tyranny under which they groaned, and 
only felt the chains which fettered and oppressed their 
eountiry ; a general union of all sects seemed to be cement- 
ing— -the animosity of ages was sinking ii^to oblivion, an4 

* The iN)litical abilities of hie Gtaiee were likened, by a gentleman of 
great pablie talent, to <* a fair fertile field, without either a wed or a 
pUd iwwer ia it" 
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{I was reserved for the inc^diaries of a latdr period to 
tevivethat barbarous sectarian discord — a weapon, with- 
out which the British Grovernment would have ever found 
Ireland too prou^ for the influence of power, ^nd too 
strong for the grasp of annexation. 

The doctrine of pure democracy was then but a weak 
exotic, to which the heat of civil war in America had 
given the principle of vegetation. In Ireland, it was 
uncongenial to the minds, and imadapted to the character 
of the people ; and during the whole progress of those 
events, which preceded the attainment of Irish indepen- 
dence, its progress was only observable in the intimate 
association of the distant ranks in military bodies, and 
the idea of revolution never extended further than to 
attain the undisturbed enjoyment of a free Parliament, 
and to remove for ever the ascendency of the British 
Government over the crown of Ireland, 

VIII. Notwithstanding all these occurrences, the 
British people, in their nature jealous and egotistical, 
still remained obstinately blind to the true state of Ire- 
land enjoying the blessings of independence, under a 
resident monarch and an unfettered parliament — ^they 
felt interested only in their own aggrandizement — ^their 
solicitude extended solely to their own concerns — and 
without reflecting that the same advantages which thejr 
so liberally possessed, were denied to Ireland, they attri- 
buted the uneasiness of that nation rather to innate 
principles of disaffection, than the natural result of misery 
and oppression. 

Every element of a free constitution had been torn 
away by the rough hand of a foreign legislature, enacting 
laws, to which the representatives of the Irish people 
were utter strangers. Yet this usurpation had been 
sanctioned by the dictum of a British judge, who added 
to his reputation, by giving an unqualified ojHuion for 
Irish slavery.* 

* It is painful lo seA British judge and commentor— whose duty it 
vras at least to respect the rital principles of that constitution under which 
he acted — giving a deoimTe opinion lot ** legislation without representO' 
Uves," and, in &e case of Ireland, condemning that sentinel, by whose 
▼i^Qance alone the piopezly, the libnty, and 1^ Uvea of Englishmen 
aieprot^ted. 
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ISL The aelaries of the, Judges of Ireland were tlMil 
barely sufficient to keep theA above want, and they hrid 
their offices only during the will of the British Minister^ 
who might remove them at his pleasure : all Irish justice^ 
therefore, was at his control. In all questions between 
tiie Crown and the people, the purity of the judge was 
eonsequently suspected : if he could not be corrupted, he 
might be cashiered, the dignity of his office was lost in 
his dependence, and he was reduced to the sad alternative 
of poverty or dishonour ; nor was this grievance lessened 
by many of the judges being sent over from England, 
prejudiced against the Irish, and unacquainted with 
their customs. 

The Irish Parliament, at this period, met but once in 
two years, and in the British Attorney General was 
vested the superintendence of their proceedii^, and the 
British Privy Council the alteration and rejection of their 
statutes ; and the declination or ruin of her commerce 
was at least a matter of indifEerence, if not of triumph, to 
the British monopolists. 

These grievances, in themselves almost intolerable, 
were greatly aggravated by the abuses which had been 
ereeping into the executive and legislative department of 
the British GU>vemment, and infected every proceeding 
adopted as to Ireland. 

X. However, the British Government found that 
resistance had now become impossible, and something 
more must be done. The Irish Viceroy, thOTefore, was 
instructed to act according to the best of his judgment*. 
Accordingly, on the 9th of October, 1781, he, for the first 
time met the Irish Parliament with a speech from the 
throne ; which, though received with great cordiality by 
the House, upon a close investigation, appears a compo^ 
sition of the most Jesuitical sophistry ; it complimented 
the country on a prosperity which it never enjoyed — 
expressed a solicitude for its interest, which was never 
experienced, and promised future favours, which were 
never intended to be omceded, and \As mingled, at the 

His zeal to suppcHt Hm artMtreiy piioeiple ov«r freboid, blinded bim 
to its opemtion as to tbe lest o^ &e worid, ^tontitted him rather to the 
obancter of a constitutioiial lawynr, and fliamped him with that of a 
miieiable statesmioi. 
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lame time with recommendations the most vague, and 
observations the most frivolous. The good temper of tlie 
House, however, was so excited by the cordial assurances 
it contained, it was received with general approbatioiiy. 
^d Mr. John O'Neill, of Shane's Castle, the firat Com* 
moner of Ireland, was very wisely prevailed upon, by the. 
Secretary, to move an address of thanks to his Majesty, 
for this gracious communication of his minister with a 
view that the weight and character of this gentleman 
might excite that unanimity at the present crisis so very 
desirable, and which must be so highly advantageous to 
the Irish Government. 

- Mr. John O'Neill, descended from the most celebrated 
chiefs of ancient Ireland, bore in his portly and graceful 
mien indications of a proud and illustrious pedigree ; the 
generous openness of his countenance, the grandeur of his 
person, and the affability of his address, marked the 
dignity of his character, and blending with the benevolence 
of his disposition, formed him one of the first Commoners 
of the Irish nation, a rank firom which he so unfortunately 
sunk, by humbling his name to the level of purchased 
peerages, and descending from the highest bench of the 
Commons to the lowest among the Nobles. 

In public and in private life Mr. O'Neill was equally 
calculated to command respect, and conciliate affection ; 
high minded, open, and well educated, he clothed the 
sentiments of a patriot in the language of a gentleman ; 
his abilities were moderate, but his understanding was 
sound — ^unsuspecting, because he was himself incapable 
of deception, he too frequently trusted to the judgment of 
others that conduct which would have been £Bur more 
respectably regulated by his own; though he did not 
shnnk from the approbatic^ of the court, he preferred 
the applauses of his country, and formed one of the most 
perfect models of an aristocratic patriot. 

This step, however, was instantly succeeded by a 
measure, which did honour to the patriotic spirit of Mr, 
O'Neill, and preserved his character in that station, from 
which it might have sunk had he concluded his observa- 
tions, by the fiilsome and indecisive address which he had 
so injuaiciously patronissed. 

As soon as the address to his Bfojesty had passed, Mr. 
9* 



OWdll mavoA a resolution of thanks to << aU Uie Tolmp 
teers of Ireland, far their exertions and c<mtinuance«" 
This motion was received with exultation by the of^positioa; 
mid cxeated a new embarrassment to the Minister. To 
return thanks to an independent army for their exertiona. 
and continuance, which acknowledged no military supe* 
riority, and c^ed, with arms in their hands, upcm theur 
Irish king to restore th^ civil rights and plundered cosh 
stitution, was a step, undoubtedly, not warranted by 
precedent ; but prompt decision was necessary, and the. 
then Mr. John Fitzgibbon, in one of the first efforts of 
that decided but inconsiderate impetuosity which distin* 
guished him throughout lifit, harshly opposed Mr. O'Neill's 
motion, but by endeavouring to support Government he 
deeply embarrassed it ; and Mr. Scott the Attorney 
General, on that occasion showed, in its strongest colours 
the advantages of well regulated policy. He instantly 
acceded to what he could not oppose, and gave an 
appearance of full approbation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to an address of thanks to those men, whom nothing 
but that political duplicity which he so amply possessed,, 
could have induced him to consent to. 

All opposition to the motion, therefore, fell to tha. 
ground. Mr. Pitzgibbon,who, however, never relinquished 
an object, from a conviction of its impromiety, though he 
persisted in his opposition, was reluctantly necessitated to 

e've way, and an address to the armed Volunteers of Ire« 
nd was unanimously voted, and directed to be circulated 
throughout all Ireland, and to be communicated by the 
Sherife of the counties to the corps within their bailiwicks. 

Never had a measure been adopted, which gave sa 
sudden and singular a change to the aspect of affairs in 
Ireland. It seemed to reverse all the maxims of formes 
Governments, and gave to ti>e people an c^cendency they 
had never expected. It legalized a military levy, inder 
pendent of the Sovereign, and obliged the Ministers to 
applaud the exertions, and court the continuance of an 
army, whose dispersion, was the leading object oi all 
Aeir councils. 

This resolution made a considerable progress towards 
the actual emancipation of the Irish people ; it brought 
down the British Qoveznmi^it to the feet of the Yolun- 
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teers, and raised the Yolunteers above the suprmiacy of 
Britain, by a direct Parliamentary approbation of self- 
armed, self-governed/ and self-disciplined associations, 
whose motto* bespoke the fundamental principle of revo- 
lution of which England had given the precedent. 

It also taught the people the streng^ of their own 
arms aaad ^i» tknidity oi their cmomiUs, they perceiyec^ 
by the unanimous ^optictti of this resolution, that the 
people had only to march, and as certainty to conquer. 
It was, in fact, a flag of trvice from the minister, and proved 
to the world, that imable to cont^id he was preparing to 
CBfHtulate. 

In reflecting on ^^ cixeiimstanoes wtiich led the 
Government to this concession, observations on the* moral 
and physical strength of the nation must na^jurally occur. 
The Irish nation saturated with patriotic spirit, by a union 
of its m^stal and eorporeal energies^ hskd united in its 
narrow focus all the moral and physical powers of which 
a people are susceptible. 

* The motiD of tim BftnisteiB* eraps of Vdvnteens, wMcli alwm 
took tibe Isad of, aoid, in most iDstanees, ga^e tbe ^cedent to, all the 
c^ber corpS) waft—" Vox PopuU sw^ema Lex est** — a maxim wbich. 
whilst it gives the widest latitude of constructioQ to the first princi^lei 
of the constitution, would open too wide a door to democratic authority, 
unless gusmded against by the system oi delegated representation. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 



Ols ef f a tioiifl as to llie fllniig& of a peop le Oc tMan i 
^r flobiect at dkeoataaa^ in belandP—Diflniiie Mmen InJaiid and 
Poitiipl--Partii0^ eneoiini^Bd in her hostiaty towaida Iidand by tiie 
BritiBh Minister — ^Peraererance of Portugal — Mr. Fitzgibbon's motioa 
—Sir Lacins OBrien — ^Proposes that Ireland in her own riefat should 
declare war against Portngai — Sir J. Blaqiiiere — Blfeets of Sir Lnciiia 
O'Brien's amendment — ^Distinctness of Ireland proyed — ^Federative 
compact— Aiguments for and against prampt proceediMS— Spirited 
leasoning ol the Irish — No Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland— Detenni- 
nation oi the Volttnteers — Ori^ and pro^pfess of delegated assemblies 
— ^ITie Northern Irish — ^Dungannon meeting — ^Mr. IV^bs — Extzaoidi- 
naiy mind — ^His eccentricity— Theories — Cxdonel Irwin — ^Aeooont ol 
the Dongannon meeting continBed — Dnngannon ieaoliitaon& 

L When the physical strength cmly of a nation is em*, 
ploy^ in the accomplishment of its objects, however 
great its bodily force, it loses Ae advantages <k its dead 
weight, by the absence of that animating fire of intdleet, 
which alone gives real vigour to bodily exertion : chrn^ 
powers, mechanical discipline, and compulsory obedience, 
must ever yield to the force of an^opposing body, where 
both the moral and the physical powers of the people are 
blended and inseparoMe. 

It is only, therefore, by a union of those qualities, that 
a limited population becomes invincible. The vigour erf 
the body receives inexhaustible subsistence from the 
energy of the mind, and bids defiance to any power where 
these qualities are not united. ^ 

Thus circumstanced were the Irish people at the , 

moment of this resolution : and perhaps in no former 
period of modern history has any nation been discovered I 

m so powerful and commanding a position. It was a | 

triumpnant moment. 

A population above five millions, whose moral and phy- 
sical powers were so intimately united, that the whole 
nation seemed one great and active giant, endowed with 
all the warlike qualities of the human race-r-one heart-^ ^ 

one soul — and one object. ' 
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l^oiligh p^eyvdiee and iololermce had li]»iledthe fOh 
■ession ^ arms to a ccnaparatively rery smsAl proportioa 

. of the pe(»de, yet it was difficult to determine wbetfier 
tkke armed or disarmed were most zealous for their 
ooundry's liberties. The armed and discipliaed Yohuh 
teers by this time exceeded in numbers the whole regubur 
BiiUtary force of the British empire, while those, who, in 
case of action, would pant to supply the ranks of thek- 

^feillen countrymen, numerically surpassed the whole 
organized military power of the European continent. 
This great force also, from the smallness oi the island, 

. was collected in a narrow s^ace, its powers Were concen- 
trated, its resources were always within its grasp, the 
sound of the horii could reach from one village to the 
other, every man was ready to .obey its call, and the 
irhole population was prepared to rush to every station 
wheare it would be most likely to attain its Uberty and 
indep^andence. 

It was impossible for a reflecting mind not to contrast 
the mMe &e. and voluntary e^irit which at that time 
laiaed, and embodied in patriotic bauds, an ^itire people 
for the sole purpose of supporting, with their lives and 
property, the purest principles of amstiimtional freedom 
— ^with fliese troops of foreign principalities, who, at the 
same moment, were empkyed, not as &ir auxiliaries by 
treaty oa principles^ btlt as mere mercenary automata, 
e(dlected to suppress the natural hberties of America, 
aild who, had they been sciccessful there, would have 
attempted their noxt triumph over the independence of 
belaud — ^vassals, purchased from the avarice of petty 
Qerman [Hrinees, who: filled their narrow treasuries by 
mieasuring out the blood of theior peasantry to the highest 
bidder and transporting their wretched subjects to put 
down the eternal rights of civilized society — men, who 
had no object biU their pay, no enthusiasm but for phm* 
der ; bought by mercenary, treaty from the potentates of 
the old world to butcher the inhabitants c«f the new, sold 
like the oxen of the field for like profit and like slaughter, 
and, as the combataz^s of the brute creation, fighting 
only through a vicious instinct, and seeking no higher 
glory tfa^u to gore their fellow animals. 
IL Notwitbitandia§ ike avowed disfxmtioa of tfai^ 
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BMA Lflgiilatare lo wtMceae fall comnmckl Ubetty to 
Irriaiid, iDtrigims were soon fcmented by monopoBBte, to 
rmider abcnrtiye, or diininish as much as possible, ths 
adrantages of the ooneessioiis : and, amongst odier cb- 
emmtances of that nature, one — of the greater imnor- 
tanee, in every point <ii view, constkntiiNial as well as 
eommercial — occurred, Tdiich excited throughout Ireland 
well founded suspicions as to the sincerity of Great 
Britain. 

By the resolutions of the British Legislature, Ireland 
had been admitted to e^qxirt her linen and woollen manu- 
fectures to Portugal, agreeable to the piovisions of the 
treaty of Methuen, from which Ubertyshe had been pre» 
▼iously and ex]dicitly prohibited by express statutes. 
The Irish merchant tsiking advantage of this ccmcession 
— ^liberated from these commercial restrictions, and left 
freely to wing his way to all the amicable ports of 
Europe — ^immediately exported a considerable quantity 
of Irish manufactures to Portugal ; but to the surprise of 
the Irish people, the Portuguese Ministry peremptorily' 
refused to receive Irish manufactures into their ports, and 
not only absolutely prohibited their importation, but 
seized on the property of the Irish merchants ! 

This strong and unaccountable proceeding being 
adopted by a naticm, n6t only in {urofound peace with 
Great Britain, but by a people always dependent upon> 
her for protection, subservient to her views, and obedient 
to her wishes, and bya court where a British Minister 
resided, and in ports where British Consuls were resident, 
it was palpable, that such a step never durst have been 
adoptea by the Court of Portugal without at least the 
conpivance of the British Cabinet. It was incredilde' 
Aat a nation, almost dependent upon the will of England, 
would presume to insult a federative portion of the 
British King's dominions, and it became necessary to in- 
vestigate the grounds of so unwarrantable a proceeding. 

Ho doubt could exist that the active jealousy of tte 
British manufacturers had been roused by the resolutions 
in favoiu: of Ireland, and that the trade of England 
might be somewhat affected by these resolutions. The 
avarice of the British monopolists would natinrally take 
every seeret method of oountaacting advantages, the 
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iomewhat mm a drawback upon their owb ; aad the Bri*- 
*tijrii Minister durst not displease the British trade. 

nnie Irish merchants soon §At the effect of dieir exehb 
iriOn. Their new s{nrit of enterpni^ was damped, the 
eaa^st eommercial exertions of Lreland were paxalyjsed, 
Ihmr speculations extinguis^ied, and the whote tmnsao- 
tkttL appeared to he of the most suspicioiis character. 

The Irish, its a nation, now felt themselves not only 
t^gikiTGd^ but sorely insulted. The meichants of Dub- 
imf Ilm»ugh their Recorder, Sir Samuel Broadstseet, pre« 
mted a pc^dtion to parin^ient, ex^ffes^ve of th^ suffer- 
ings. Mr. Eden, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
generally afieeledto be wdOl disposed towards that coQn«> 
jfery, had reocmrse to the usual diplomatic plausibility — 
arguing on the impolicy of precipitation, and the disia- 
te^Btl&i feeMngs of the BrMish — ^he resisted any imme- 
sdiate resokition <m the sub^ei^ but moved that this tzans« 
aetioii, and tlie fair aM just petiti^i c^ the first commep- 
Bkd body in Ireland sho^d lie on the table, and wait for 
]be wsuh of negoetatiioiis, die coiigkm^Qcem^it of which 
;#8S unceilsdn,^ smd. the termmation of which would cer- 
ainly be protracted. 

Thk prooeeding, however, did not satisfy the Irish 
Oation ; ai^ as is genersdly the case of impolitic, s^ort* 
pghled «rasion, thiE^ luie of conduct which was intended 
le qmsA the subjeet^ and evade the investigation, served 
to raise it into greater notice, and ej^eited a latitude of 
tUseosmn which the Irish Gbv^nment had never dreamed 
of, and which ultima^ly became higl^y serviceaUe to the 
eause of liberty. 

Some negociations were certainly carried on by the 
Br^sh Ministers with the Court of Portugal upon the 
subject, but without that sincerity which could e&ct their 
puTfioses. Portugal could have no just cause to resist the 
l^d{nts(»oii of Iiii& manufactures into her ports ; she had 
no distinot treaties with Ireland^ And no forei^ treaties 
hostile to tiie interests of itm British empire ; she reH^ 
mi the .good tdll of EngbtisKi and of Ireland for the recep* 
tion of her own wines, on which so great a proportion of 
her commM^ d^jfinded; yet yielding to the secret ma- 
Gl»^ticms4rf iniereflted English n^rchama^ sh^ depei^leij 
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tm Urn foMumm and iofeajwetty ci hn^mi to \ 
d^ndinatiDii, andoatbecUspositioaef Engimidto finraw 
hei4uoiiC|KdiiiB. Nar -was ahe d«odTed in herexpeet^ 
4»ML TiEfele deeeptive imnonstmBees cif tte Brkkli M^^ 
irjr ^ided m. the pecacnmanoe' of Portugal ; and, at the 
comowiiGeBMsnt oi tbe ensomg aeMion, Ms: Ekfea fiNuii 
Isriaad in a atato ctf general agkatioii, ajad it beosioa 
absc^tely necenarjr to retzvat fiom his tteui «jnitem cf 
piocrastiaatioii — a line of oGoidiict iiow too palpable, and 
vhieh the Irish natkm would no longer anbmit lo----aigHl 
leeling it impossible any finther to evade the disewmi^ 
BIr. Eden, with an addbess aad d^ill, highly tmefisl cm 
many occasions to a Miniater, deternunad to anlicipMlem 
anbject wli^h he knew Qiast oome Ibrwaid, and, aa m 
Minister, nnexpeotediy snatch &om ih» Oppa&Am tba 
merit of the inquiry. 

Mr. Eden, on this occasion, with all the 83rmptefl» ^ 
ftncerily, commenced his atatooaent bp- reememing tkm 
straig and unavailing eiEbrtei of Englaiul to bring tte 
Court of PcMTtugal to a due sense @i its impropriety ; ttod 
eoneluded by declaring, ttiat notwithEStanding every afibf% 
the Minister of Portugal had given a final and advwn 
answer to the rightful claims of Ireland. 

This statement, however plausible, could no^ esci^ iba 
sagacious penetraticffii of many members ; and it a^iearad 
dearly, that Mr. Eden had determit^ by ttos meaa«, ta 
rid himself of responsibility, by ^ni^ymg a ptiMon of 
less compunction than himself. 

The person \«1io was thus selected tor Htm pnrpoae of 
again sacri&^ing the rights of his ccuntry, was the sama 
Mr. J. Fitzgibbon, who, in the arrogant and abie mmaam 
so peculiar to himself, seemed r«tber ^command than 
move an address to his Majesty, as if it was of his own 
omnposkion, though in fact it was &€ ]»odtictimi of tlia 
Secre^tary. In this address, he prayed -^^ His Ms^esty tof 
take into his consideration Ifoe subject (already discv»8i^,V 
And to apply for a redress*' (already decidedly tt^fatiTed| 
^^^^'VoA the whole address was eouch^ in temis feaUe^ 
fUtoeme, and indecisive, unbeooming the tUgnky and tlM^ 
importance of any independent nation. 

This vapid and insidious measure was warmiy owBosai 
by the itol l&imda of Ii»la»d{ and^'£4«^sw Cmln^ 
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vxth a sfMrit and language which spoke his real attach* 
ment to the interests of his country, and a perfect know- 
ledge of its commercial rights, moved an amendment to 
Mr, Fitzgibbon's address — the terms of which form a very 
remarkable circumstance in Irish history — and by its pe- 
remptory and independent language, led directly to the 
consideration of national rights and constitutional distinct- 
ness, which, till that period, had never been so strongly 
expressed or so decisively put in issue. 

in. Sir Lucius O'Brien was descended from one of 
file most ancient and illustrious of the aboriginal Irish 
femilies, a large part of whose fortune he still retained, 
and by means of a rational understanding, and very ex- 
tensive and accurate commercial information, he acquired 
a considerable degree of public reputation ; though his 
language was bad, his address miserable, and his figure 
and action unmeaning and whimsical, yet, as his matter 
was good, his reasoning sound, and his conduct spirited 
and independent, he was attended to with respect; and, 
in return, always conveyed considerable information. 

Sir Lucius was always strong and decisive ; he carried 
with him at least a portion of that weight which justly 
appertained to his information, his family, and his cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon's motion was most strongly reprobated 
by Sir Lucius ; but aware that he could not completely 
defeat the measure, he moved an amendment of a grand 
and novel nature which, if adopted, would have placed 
Ireland on a pinnacle. This amendment called upon his 
Majesty, as Kingof Ireland to assert the rights of that 
kingdom, by hostility with Portugal, and concluding 
with these renaarkable expressions — " we doubt not that 
nation has vigour and resources sufficient to maintain all 
her rights, and astonish all her enemies P^ — at once man- 
fully asserting the constitutional independence, and pub- 
lidiing the military power, of his country^ and giving to 
England herself a wholesome hint of her spirit aSd deter- 
mination. 

The boldness of this^motion, its promptitude, its vigour, 
its consequences, made an instantaneous and visible im- 
psession on the whole House ; it was at once a declara- 
tioQ of war, a declaration of rights* and a declaratioii oC 

10 ^ 
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stiperioritr; it gave a new character to the Irish Parli»« 
ment, and a new existence to the Irish people. Bat they 
were not yet sufficiently pr^ared to receive the impres* 
aion with conclusive effect, their chains were not yet 
loosened, they had not been enlarged from their prison, 
and however disposed to adopt this spirited and vigorous 
proceeding, their keepers were yet too numerous and too 
strong to permit their liberation. 

The motion of Mr. Pitzgibbon was, however, opposed 
by many of the first characters in Ireland ; ana even 
some friends of Government, ashamed of its imbecility, 
refused to support it. Sir John Blaquiere, an habitual 
supporter of the Minister, holding offices and pensions, 
and who had been himself a Minister, spiritedly, amongst 
others, gave it his decided negative. However, after a 
warm and animated debate, the Secretary succeeded, and 
Mr. Pitzgibbon added a new thorn to that goad with 
which he endeavoured to drive, birt which he finally 
found had only the effect of irritating, his country. 

IT. Sir Lucius O'Brien's amendment gave the keenest 
spur to the cause of national independence. The King 
of Ireland, required by an Irish Parliament, and his Irish 
subjects, to take hostilities ^n behalf of Irelandj against 
a foreign nation with which England had no quarrel, 
exhibited a new scene to an enlightened people, and soon . 
excited thoughts and inquiries, which led to the impc»:-» 
tant discussion that soon followed, and at length attained 
their emancipation. 

An inquiry into the nature of the federative compact 
between England and Ireland was now excited and 
occupied every thinking mind throughout the latter 
country ; it was a subject which the depressed state of 
Ireland had heretofore suspended : so desperate had been 
its situation — so desponding the people — so hopeless its 
redress — ^that the nature of that connection had been 
hardly considered worthy of discussion : and though its 
abases had been frequently resisted^ its principles had 
never been defined. 

So sooU) however, as the people Icsimed that their 
connection with England was strictly federative, that 
&e King of Ireland might, in right <» his Jriah crown. 
Mj» ^m» with a Ibmgn ^wor, widiont the King of 
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iSngland (as such) being a principal in the contest, Aat 

Ireland was, in fact, an independent nation, connected 
with England only by the identity of the Monarch, and 
that the King governed Ireland only in right of his Irish 
crown, and not as a part of the realm of Chreat Britmn^ 
the features of the Irish constitution soon became familiar 
to the people, a distinctness perfectly apparent and une- 
quivocally proved, by the language and the conduct of 
^e British Ministers themselves, who calmly permitted 
Portugal to insult and mjure Ireland, without treating* it 
with insult to, or aggression against the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

, This unanswerable reasoning, and these indisputable 
facts, now engrossed almost the exclusive consideration 
of all the armed associations. It was manifest that, in 
every point of view, Ireland had been denied the rights 
of a free constitution, though, in every point of view, she 
was entitled to enjoy it ; if she was to be considered 
merely as a partner of the British empire, she was then 
entitled to the full rights and advantages of the whole 
British constitution, but if, on the other hand, she was 
connected with England solely as a federative state, she 
was then decidedly entitled to enjoy .the distinct rights 
and advantages of a distinct constitution ; but, in &ct, 
she enjoyed neither the one nor the other, and that usur- 
pation of Government, though sanctioned by the statutes 
of the usurping Power, could never bind the constitutional 
rights and prerogatives of the suffering Nation, longer 
iSokn until it could maiiMre the power of resistance. 

V. The reason and the justice of these considerations 
penetrated the understanding of the people, in every 
quarter of the nation. The Volunteers reflected, that 
the remedy was with themselves — ^their grievances were 
beat}'- — their means ample — their determination decisive 
'^-and their redress attainable. If the Parliament would 
not act, the people would — ^if the representatives were 
corrupt, the constituents were honest. Nothing was 
necessary but a declaration of the rights of the Nation, 
and cf die will of the People — and England, already 
humbled, disgraced, and dispirited by America, had lost 
the means and the spirit of opposition — and would con* 
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cede, however reluctantly, to the just claims of a free and 
defined constitution to Ireland. 

On the other hand, it was suggested, by those whose 
irresolution, timidity, or corruption, still endeavoured to 
damp the spirit and curb the impetuosity of the nation, 
tiiat, circumstanced as England was, it would be unge- 
nerous to take advantage of her feeble moment — to 
enforce, by threat, those claims which her late conduct 
evidently showed a disposition to concede without force 
or reluctance ; that it would be more magnanimous to 
wait till Great Britain had recovered from her panic, and 
fi'om her dangers — ^to give her time to breathe — and re- 
ceive from her friendship and generosity those certain 
and amicable concessions, which would be more gratify- 
ing and more permanent, than those acquired by hum- 
bling her pride, and taking advantage of her weakness. 
But this reasoning, peculiarly adapted to the open and 
generous character of the Irish people, was, in this in- 
stance, too feeble to be attended to, and recourse was had 
to another line of argument. 

It was stated that Ireland had no navy to protect her 
commerce — no wealth to support a contest — and, after a 
destructive effort, might ultimately &1\ into the trammels 
of England, with lost claims and diminished importance. 
But this reasoning only added to the spirit of the nation, 
its pride was roused, its jealousy excited, arguments ill 
adapted to a people, who had lately acquired a thorough 
knowledge of^ its own powers and resources, who were 
now unanimously leagued against usurpation, and who, 
after an inactivity of almost a century, had once more 
been roused to that vdstime of a/ms, which had ever 
been the favourite ana predominant passion of the Irish 
people, from the moment their island had been peopled. 
They said, that it was neither ungenerous nor dishon- 
ourable to catch the favourable moment of rescuing, from 
an usurping power, those liberties which had been 
wrested from the weakness of their ancestors, and there- 
fore retained from them through the feebleness of them- 
selves, that it is never necessary for the plundered t9 
await the awakening of plunderers to take hack their 
property^ that the favourable moment might never recur, 
ana that the laws of God, of Man, and of Nature, prescribe 
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no peooliftr momwt to aaBert 4h« Ub^tes of a peopldi or 

arrest the oppression of an usurper. 

Those grievances which Irishmen so loudly complamed 
ot, and those constitutional rights which they so resolutely 
demanded, were numerous and indii^nsable to the lib- 
erty net only of the nation, but of the individual. Ire- 
laiid had then no security /or either ; the Judges depen- 
dant on the Crown, the army independent of tl^ Parlia- 
ment, her Legislature at the feet of the British Attorney 
General, and the people bound by the laws of Scotch and 
'Englii^ delegates, allc^ether formed the means and basis 
of a despotism, which the caprice or displeasure of Eng- 
land might at anytime put in practice, if she were strong 
jsnough. 

VI. The precarious state of personal liberty in Irdand, 
was one of the most glaring grievances, the want of a 
Habeas Carpus statute gave absolute power to any 
Government which might venture experiments of a 
despotic nature, and enabled the Minister to suppress, in 
the very first instance the liberty of the press — the ablest 
advocate of reform — ^the most powerful auxiliary of 
freedom. But it was now too late, the people were united, 
and their divisions suspended or forgotten ; it would have 
been desperate to have resOTted to the hand of power 
and in vain to attempt any measure but conciliation, 
England was reduced to the singular and humiliating 
situation of stooping to the dictates of an inferior country 
»p--and b^olding her arrogant and arbitrary Ministers 
treating, with all the courtesy of fawning courtiers, a 
people armed in defiance of their authority, and conced- 
mg to the peremptory demands of the Irish nation, those 
jights which had been refused, not only by themselves, 
imt by every former Government of Great Britain. 

A repeal of the English statute of the 6th of George 
the First, was the first and most indispensable measure 
^o be eflfected— and it required no logical deductions to 
prove to the armed Volunteers, that the attainment even 
of all their objects would probably, at a future day, 
become void and nugatory, unless they tore up by the 
root that standard of usurpation. The effects and ope- 
ration of this statute became perfectly und^stood, 
and formed one of the insufferable of those grievances, 

10* 
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Which the Volunteers, at every risk, were detennineA x 
abolish* 

YII. An explicit and detailed declaration of the people's 
rights was now demanded in every part of the nation ; 
tiie press teemed with publications on the subjects best 
calculated to call patriotism into activity : the doctrines 
of Swift, of Molyneux, and of Lucas, were re-published 
in abstract pamphlets, and placed in the hands of every 
man who could read them ; their principles were recog- 
nized and disseminated ; the Irish mind became enUght* 
ened ; and a revolution in literature was made auxiliary 
to a revolution in liberty. 

Delegates from all the armed bodies of the peopie wen 
regularly appointed by their respective corps, and H»t, 
for the purpose of giving additional Weight and impor- 
tance to their resolves, by conjointly declaring their 
sentiments and their determination. These meetings, 
first confined to districts, soon multiplied, and extended 

. * Nothing can more clearly speak the determined spirit of the Voluft- 
teen — ^than the fdlowings Itesolutions, entered into about this time by 
the Volimteer corps erf the city of Dublin, published in all the Newspa- 
pers, and circulated throughout every part of the kingdom. The same 
language was generally adopted by me whole nation — and the Lend 
Lieutenant, immediately after the publication of these Resolutions, per- 
mitted the military bands of the regular ssrmy to 'attend a review of Uie 
very same corps m the ]^(Bnix Park — to which they marched, playing 
the Volunteers march, under the windows of the Castle, and in the view 
of his Excellency. 

«< At a meeting of the Corns of Dublin yohmtears> on Friday, the Isl 
of Msach, 1782, his Grace me Duke of Leinster in the chair : 

<< Resolved, that the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland only a» 
competent to make laws, binding the subjects of thds realm ; and that 
we will not obey, or give operation to any laws, save onl^ those enacted 
by the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, whose rights and privT- 
leges, joinuy and severally, we are d^ermined to support with our lives 
mi fortunes." 

" At a meeting of the Coips of Independent Dublin ¥olunteers» oo 
Thursday, March 6th, 1782 : 

** Resolved, That we do not acknowledge the jurisdiction of any Par- 
liament, save o^ the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. 

** Resolved, That we will, in every capacity, oppose the execution 
of any statute, iiiipoeed upon us by the pretended aumority of a Britidi 
Pbffliament'' 

More than 200 resolutions to the same effect (many stronger) weie 
quickly publicdied \>y coxps and regiments of Yolunteeis throughout 
fieland. 
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ttiemselves to the counties — thence to provincea( — and a4 
length to the united nation ; their deliberations became 
regular and public, and their resolutions decisive--^nd 
at length the celebrated convention at Dungannon was 
convoked, which formed a most remarkable incident of 
Irish history, and one of the wisest and most temperate 
measures, that ever signalized the good sense, good con- 
duct, and the spirit of a people. 

The northern counties of Ireland, though not more 
spirited, more regular and more intelligent than the 
other provinces, took the lead in this celebrated meeting. 
The armed associations of Ulster first appointed delegates, 
to declare the sentiments of their province, in a general 
assembly ; and, on the 16th day of February, 1782, one 
of the most solemn and impressive scenes^ which Ireland 
had ever witnessed, took place in the inconsiderable town 
of Dungannon. 

^ There were comparatively but few Roman Catholics 
in the northern counties of Ireland, and still fewer of the 
strictly Protestant religion. The population of Ulster 
were principally Dissenters, a people differing in character 
from the aboriginal inhabitants, fond of reform, and not 
hostile to equality, examining the constitution by its theory 
and seeking a recurrence to original principles, prone to 
intolerancy, without being absolutely intolerants, and 
disposed to republicanism, without being absolutely 
republicans ; of Scottish origen, they partook of many of 
the peculiarities of that hardy people: penetrating, harsh 
minded, persevering, selfish, frugal, by their industry they 
acquired individual, and by individual political indepen- 
dence, as brave, though less impetuous than the western 
and southern Irish, they are more invariably formidable ; 
less slaves to their passions than to their interest, their 
habits are generally temperate, their address quaint, blunt, 
and ungracious, their dialect harsh and disagreeable-^ 
their persons hardy and vigorous. With these qualities, 
the Northern Irish convoked delegates from twenty-five 
thousand soldiers, to proclaim the sentiments of the Irish 
people. 

This celebrated meeting was conducted with a decorum, 
firmness, and discretion unknown to the popular meetings 
of other times and of other countries. Steady, silent, 
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imd detamified, two hundred delegated YolanteerB^ 
dothed in the uniform and armed with the arms of their 
respectiiie regiments, marched, two and two, to the 
Church of Dungannon, a place selected for the sanctity 
of its nature, to give the greater solemnity to this memo* 
rable proceeding. 

The entrapce of the Delegates into that sacred place, 
was succeeded by an awful silence, which pervaded the 
whole assemUy; the glittering arms of two hundred 
pafeots, for the first time selected by their countrjrmen, 
to proclaim the wrongs and grievances of the people, was 
in itself a scene so uncommon and so interesting, that 
many of those men, who were ready in a moment to shed 
the last drop of their blood in the cause of their country, 
as soldiers were softened into tears, while contemplatively 
they surveyed that assembly, in which they were about to 
pledge themselves to measures irrevocably committing 
Ireland with her sister nation — ^the result of which must 
determine the future fate of themselves, their children, 
and their country. 

YIII. This memorable assemblage of patriotism and 
discretion, whose proceedings soon became a theme ol 
eulogium throughout every nation of Europe, was com- 
posed of men not of an ordinary description, they were 
generally persons of much consideration — selected for 
character and abilities, many of them persons of high 
rank and large fortune, some of them members of Par- 
liament, and all of them actuated by one heart, filled with 
.one spirit, and determined upon one procedure. 

Amongst those who, at this meeting, first distinguished 
themselves, was Mr. Francis Dobbs, who afterwards 
became a person of singular reputation, the mere incidents 
of whose hfe have nothing to engage difiusely the pen of 
an historian; no great transitions of rank, no deep 
depressions, no unexpected elevation, no blaze of genius, 
no acts of heroism distinguished his moderate and peace- 
able progress through the world, but the extraordinary 
bent of his understanding, and the whimsical, though 
splendid extravagances of his eccentric mind, introduced 
him into a notice, which the common exercises of his talent 
would never have effected. 

Francis Dobbs was a gentleman of respectable family, 
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bijt of moderate fortune, he had been educated for the 
bar, where he afterwards acquired some reputation as a 
constitutional lawyer, and much as a zealous advocate, 
but his intellect was of an extraordinary description ; he 
seemed to possess two distinct minds, the one adapted to 
the duties of his profession, and the usual offices of society, 
the other, diverging from its natural centre, led him 
through wilds and ways, rarely frequented by the himian 
understanding, entangled him in a maze of contemplative 
deduction from revelation to futurity, and frequently- 
decoyed his judgment beyond the frontiers of reason. His 
singularities, however, seemed so separate from his sober 
judgment, that each followed its appropriate occupation 
without interruption from the other, and left the theologist 
und the prophet sufficiently distinct from the lawyer and 
the gentleman. 

There were but few virtues he did not, in some degree, 
partake of, nor were there any vices discernible in his 
disposition; though obstinate and headstrong, he was 
gentle and philanthropic, and, with an ardent temper, he 
was inoffensive as an infant. 

* By nature a patriot and an enthusiast, by science a 
lawyer and an historian, on common topics he was not 
singular, and on subjects of literature was informed and 
ibstructive; but there is sometimes a key in the human 
mind which cannot be touched without sounding those 
wild chords which never fail to interrupt the harmony of 
reason, and when expatiating on the subjects of antichrist 
and the millennium, his whole nature seemed to undergo 
a change, his countenance brightened up as if by the 
complacent dignity of a prophetic spirit, his language 
became earnest, sometimes sublime, always extraordinary 
and not imfrequently extravagant. 

These doctrines, however, he made auxiliaries to his 
view of politics, and persuaded himself of its application 
to Ireland and the infallibility of his reasoning. Mankind 
has an eternal propensity to be seduced by the lure of 
new sects, and entangled in the trammels of inexplicable 
mysteries : and problems of theology, in their nature 
* incapable of demonstration, are received with avidity by 
the greediness of superstition. 

Yet on these mysterious subjects Mr. Dobbs seemed 
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to feel no difficulties, he devoted a great proportion of 
his time to the development of revelation, and attempted 
to throw strange and novel lights on divine prophecy. 
This was the string on which his reason seemed often to 
vibrate, and his positions all tended to one extraordinary 
conclusion. 

" That Ireland was decreed by heaven to remain for 
ever an independent state, and was destined to the super* 
natural honour of receiving the antichrist ; " and this he 
laboured to prove from passages of Revelation. 

At the Dungannon meeting Mr. Dobbs £rst appeared 
as a delegate from a northern Volunteer corps, he was 
afterwards appointed a member of the national convention 
of Ireland for the province of Ulster, and will be found 
throughout the whole course of Irish events during his life, 
a distinguished and ardent advocate for the constitutional 
lights of his country. 

The deUberations of the Dungannon meeting were 
continued for several days without interruption or inter- 
mission ; its discussions were calm and dignified, its reso- 
lutions firm, moderate, and patriotic. Every member of 
that assembly, on taking his seat in the awful hall, felt 
the great importance and novelty of his delegation, as 
the elected representative of united civil and military 
bodies, blending the distinct fimctions of the armed soldier 
and of the deliberative citizen, to protect his country 
against the still more unconstitutional coalescence of a 
mercenary army, and an external legislature. 

Colonel Irwin, a northern gentleman of the highest 
respectability, of a discreet, moderate, and judicious, 
though active, steady, and spirited character, was called 
to the chair by the unanimous voice of the assembly, and 
conducted himself in that most important presidoncy,* 
throughout the whole of the business, with a moderation 
and decorum, which aid the cause, and never fail to give 
weight to the claims of a people. 

At length, on the 15th of February 1782, this assembly 
finally framed and agreed upon that celebrated decla- 
ration of rights and of grievances, under which the Irish 
nation had so long be^ languishing, and announced to 
the world the substantial causes by which its commerce 
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IcAd been so long restrained, and erery trace of a free 

constitution almost obliterated 

To give the complexion o£ constitutional legality to 
the unprecedented organization of this meeting, it was 
thought judicious to refer pointedly to the first principle 
of popular freedom universally admitted, establishedj'Und 
acted upon in England by the Revolution^ namely, "the 
people's right of preparatt)ry resistance to unconstitutional 
oppression." The assembly therefore plainly recognized 
that principle by its first resolution : " That citizens, by 
learning the use Of arms, abandon none of their civu 
rights," thereby asserting the otherwise questionable 
legality of a self-cteated military body, exercising also the 
deliberative functions of a civil delegation, and boldly 
bottoming the assertibn of that right upon the very same 
principle which the Prince of Orange had used to usurp 
the throne of England, "the popular expidsion of a 
tyrannical monarch." 

This resolution was also wisely adapted to check all 
legal proceedings, or even ministerial cavil, as to the con- 
stitutionality of their meeting, by putting in direct issue 
with the British Government a previous question of right, 
which, if contested, must have drawn into public discussion 
and controversy the principles of the Revolution, and the 
very tenure of the crown of England: for the English 
nation had by that revolution exploded the doctrine of 
passive obedience, and acting on that ground, had armed 
against their own sovereign, and put the sword of popular 
resistance into the hand of William, to cut away the 
allegiance of the Irish people even to his own father. 

The Dungannon meeting next proceeded to denounce, 
by subsequent resolutions, as altogether unconstitutional, 
illegal, and grievances, all British legislation over Ireland 
the law of Pojming, tiie restraint of Irish commerce, a 
permanent standing army in Ireland, the dependence of 
the superior judges on the crown, and consequently on 
the mmister ; aiwi the assembly finally resolved to seek a 
redress of all those grievances, ajud invited the arm- 
ed bodies of the other provinces of Ireland to unite 
with them in the glorious cause e( constitutional regene^ 

The most weighty ^evances and claims ctf £reiai|d 
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were by these means, in the mildest and simplest lang:aac6 
without argument or unnecessary observation, consoli- 
dated into one plain and intelligible body of resolutions, 
entered into by delegates from twenty-five thousand Ulster 
soldiers, and backed by the voice of above a million of 
inhabitants of that province, combining together the mora} 
and physical s^ength of one of the strongest quarters (^ 
Ireland, all actiiat^ by a fixed and avowed determina- 
tion to attain redress at ev^y risk of life and fortune, and 
headed by the highest and most opulent gentlemen of that 
province, feeling the claims to be eqaally just and irresist- 
ible, and therefore not speculating on success wi&out 
substantial grounds, or denouncing grievances without 
solid and just foundation. 

" Whereas it has been asserted that Volunteers, as 
such, cannot with propriety debate or give thw opinions 
on political subjects, or the conduct of parliaments or pub- 
lie men : 

" Resolved imanimously. That a citizen, by learning 
the use of arms, does not abandon any of his eit7iZ rights. 

" .That a claim of any body of men, other than the 

KING, LORDS, AND COMMONS OF IRELAND, tO make laWS 

to bind this kingdom, is unconstitutional^ illegal, and a 
grievance. 

" That the power exercised by the privy council of 
both kingdoms, under pretence of the law of Poyning^ is 
unconstitutional and a grievance. 

" That the ports of this country are by right open to 
all foreign countries, not at war with the King, and that 
any burthens thereupon, cwr obstructions thereto, save only 
by the parliament of Ireland, are unconstitutioncU, ille- 
gal, and grievances. 

" That a mutiny bill, not limited in point of duration 
from session to session, is unconstitutional and a griev* 
ance. 

" That the independence of judges is equally essential 
to the impartial administration of justice in Ireland, as in 
England ; and that the refusal or delay of this right to 
Ireland, makes a distinction where there should be no 
distinction; may excite jealousy where perfect unibn 
should prevail ; and is in itself unconstitutional and a 
jprievance. 
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«f TM it is o«t dbeidM wd tOMiMsrai^a d^ 
ID .9efsk a lodiess of tiieae grierances ; cuid we idedgt 
•wtseliwt to «a€li0dier, sisod lo oor eonntiT, m fieelralclera^ 
AUowHMtiaeiis, and men ef honour, that w^ irill, at eTerjr 
aniaiog tiffctioo^mxppori thos^ cMoif who hare sappoi^dd 
tn thoreki, and that we iriU -nse eretj eoastitutional moan^ 
lo make such tmr pmrmit of redress, speedff and ^fe^Mi. 

^ Tlutt as W0sij and at irishmen, as Christians, and as 
Pre^astonits, werejme mtiae relaxationof thepenai hiws 
against our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; and that v» 
conceive the measure to be fraught with the happiest 
consequences to the union suid prosperity of the innaln- 
tants of Ireland. 

^ That four members from each county of the pro- 
vince of Ulster (eleven to be a quorum) be, and hereby 
are appointed, a committee till next general meeting, to 
act lot the Volunteer corps here represented, ana, as 
occasion shall require, to call general meetings of the 
province. 

" That the said committee do appoint nine of their 
members to be a committee in Dublin, in order to com- 
municate with such other Yolunteer associations#in the 
other provinces, as may think proper to come to similar 
resolutions; and to deliberate with them on the most 
constitutional means of carrying them into effect" 

The truth and simplicity of these resolutions, whilst 
they defied every imputation of party fiiction or of revo- 
lutionary disloyalty, yet convinced the minister that the 
Irish people would be no longer trifled with. By the 
firmness that was observisd respecting them, the waver- 
ing were steadied, the too moderate, roused, and the too 
ardent, moderated, while the adverse were deterred by an 
anticipation of their success. Adapted to almost every 
class, and to the disposition of almost every character, 
their effect through all Ireland was electric, and the 
consequence fiill]^ answered the most sanguiiie hopes, nay 
wishes, of their framers. 

Having passed these resolutions, the assembly ad- 
journed, committing the further procedure to the coinci- 
dence and zeal of the other provinces of the nation ; and, 
with a discretion almost unparalleled, a body; of patriots, 
who m%ht in one week halre collected a military force. 
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wtSA all the pow«r of Englaad eoakl not then faaTS 
eoped with, aad, at the head of an irresietible anny in a 
triumphant attitude, might have dictated their own terms 
to a tiemhlinff government, by their wise and tempeimia 
conduct aroiaed the horrcnn of a civil conmiotion, proved 
to the world the genuine attachment of Ireland to her 
aister country, and deliberately repiesented to Great Bri* 
tain the grieTances, which, by more hoatile proceedingSi 
ihey coiwl by tibieir own pow» have xedzessed in a mo- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

rhe Earl of Bristol, Bishop ci Deny, deckres for Irish Independence — 
Sketch of his character — ^Resistance to English Laws unanimously 
dedded on — ^Declaration of the Irish Volunteers disclaiming all Bri- 
tish aathority — The Irish Judges dependent on the English Govern- 
ment-^Numerical fDree of ^ Irish Volunteers — ^Dissenting Cler^ 
men-^Their Leaders— State oi the Irish ParliaBieBt-— Members diri- 
ded into Classes — ^The leading membetB— Mr. Thomas Connolly— Mr. 
Yelverton — ^His character. 

This transaction, which, with reference to all its circum- 
stances, may be ranked as one of the most extraordinary 
Incidents that have marked the page of modem history, 
brought into notice a most singular personage — ^Frederick, 
Earl of Bristol, — an Englishman by birth, a British peer 
and bishop of Deny, who altogether adopted the views, 
and avowed himself a partizan for the rights of Ireland. 
Like many others of his profession, not content with 
ecclesiastical authority, he became ambitious of political 
power, and sought by patriotic professions and decisive 
conduct to place himself at the head of the Irish nation. 
Possessed of an immense revenue — ^by rank a temporal 
peer — by consecration a spiritual one — ^with powerful 
patronage, and extensive connections — ^he united most of 
the qualities best calculated to promote his objects, — ^and 
in particular, had acquired a vast popularity amongst the 
Lrish, by the phenomenon of an English nobleman iden- 
tifying himself with the Irish nation, and appearing infe- 
rior to none in a zealous assertion of their rights against 
his own countrymen. It was a circumstance too novel 
and too important to escape their marked observatiouj 
and a conduct too generous and magnanimous not tc 
excite the love, and call forth the admiration, of a grate- 
faljpeople. 

The bishop, at one time, assumed nearly a royal state. 
Dressed in purple, he appeared in the streets of Dublin 
in a coach drawn by six horses, and attended by a troop 



erf* .light dragoons as a life-guard, which had heen raised 
and was commanded by his nephew — the mifortonate 
and guilty George Robert Fitzgerald. 

He was a man of elegant erudition, extensive learning, 
and an enlightened and classical, but eccentric mincL 
Bold, ardent, and versatile, he daazled the vulgar by os* 
tentatious state, and worked upon the gentry by ease and 
condescension • he afl^ted public candour, and practised 
private cabal ; without the profound dissimulation of 
Backet, or the powerful abilities of Wolsey, he was little 
inferior m either of them in their min^r qualities ; and 
altogether formed an aocom^^shed, active and splendid 
nobleman, a plausible and powerful prelate^ and a seem- 
ingly disinterested and zealous patriot He was admira- 
bly calculated to lead on an inflamed and injured people > 
and had there been no counteracting discretion in the 
country — at a crisis, too, when almost any measure could 
have been carried by boldness, popularity, and perseve* 
ranee — it is more than probable his views might have 
extended to the total separation of the two nations. 

n. But though the voice of the people had decided 
unanimously upon two points, namely, national indepen« 
dence and a redress oi grievances ; yet many different 
shades of opinion existed among some of the leading 
characters, as to the precise time and modes of proceect 
ing to attain those objects. The moderate and cautious 
party in general followed the indecisive and feeble coun- 
sels of Earl Charlemont ; whilst the more bold, decisive, 
and straight-forward conduct of the Bishop of Derry aj)- 
peared far more congenial to the critical and proud posi- 
tion of the Irish nation, and better adapted to hasten the 
attainment of their rights, than the slow and almost 
courtly approaches of the Charlemont system. 

The jyuke of Leinster also, as well as Mr. Brownlow, 
and many of those who had occasionally been in the 
habit of supporting the Irish government, leaned to the 
moderate and regular course of proceeding reconmiended 
by Earl Charlemont, whilst fewer of the leaders, but 
more of the people, followed the fascinating boldness of 
the military prelate, who wished to take instant advanr 
tage of a crisis, the continuance of which might be un^ 
certain ; and the conduct of those two noblemen becom- 



tef deetMl^diiKmihur, if not aH9geik«r aiwm^ i»;ww 
•Mil aj^azent, that one or tbe dher of them must necesh 
aariiy i^ik in public estiiBati<nL 

This ecmte^ for pre-eminenoe, howeTer, was carried 
<Mi only at a distance, and in no respect impeded the 
ra^BralcaHse. The partisans of each never came into 
oedsiire ccdlision until a contest f(Hr the presidency of the 
^neral national cotrrention decided that important point 
m favor of Earl Charlemont, and the rough dissolution 
of ^st assembly throi^h the imbecility of his Lordship^ 
aoon after put a final conclusion to the power and con« 
i^versies of both those personages. 
' However, on one point no dinerence of opinimi existed 
between tbnn — all the leading characters were unani* 
inons as to giving immediate and full effect to the Dun* 
gannon resoluticms by calling upon every military asso* 
eiation in tbe kingdom forthwith to declare their public 
sentiments cox all the knportant saibjecta discussed by that 
assembly. An immense number of publications imme- 
diately issued from the press, auxiliary to this determi- 
Batbn — an increased activity as well as spirit pervaded 
&e whole kingdom — meetings were caUed in every 
county, city, town, and village — ^the municipal as well as 
military bodks held piiUic m^tings — ^the determination 
of all cotocided with &ose of DunganiK^n — no important 
d£9^enee df opinion existed — all appeared unanimous in 
tfie conmion cause — nxA Poyning's.Law, the true parent 
«f all MA grievances, became the pass-word of liberty^ 
A particular word has frequently had an exiaraordinary 
efftet in exciting the enethnsiasm tod rousi]^ the passM>ns 
of the Irish pec^le " Poyning's Law," theref<M:e, acquired 
by repeliticm almost the power of a talisman — ^it operated 
On all occasions as a reviving stimulant against the usar- 
]9ation c^ En^land*^^nd became the most obnoxious and 
lieprobated (rf all their grievances, 

in. The statute of George 1.^ declaratory df the legis- 
lative supremacy of the Irtish Parliament over Ireland, 
though a more modem was a still more decisive griev- 
ance ; as withoat its aboUtion the redress of all other 
grievances would be vain and precarious. 

The statutes had originally been enacted upon princi- 
ples the most unji»t, and for obje^s the most tyrannical 
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instrument of the jnrivf ooimcil of both nations^ and ( 

aequently of the British Calmiet — the seeond, to nentrai* 
ise the Irish Ic^latnie abMether, and to estaUioh aa ap- 

Ellant jurindiction to the British lonlsy whereby everjr 
cree and judgment of the Iridi superior eonrts, vhich. 
eould tend to aifeet or distnib the qoeslioiiaMe or bod 
titles of the Britirii adTentmerB and absentees to IrsA 
states or Irish property, might be reversed or roadeted 
abortive in Great Britain by a vote of the Scotch and 
Engli A nobility.* Many Briti^ peers and oommooera^ 
through whose influence the latter statute had beea 
enacted, had themselves been deeply Interested in eSocU 
ing that measure, to secure tfaeir own grants of Irish 
estates ; and some British judges were fed to disgiaosr 
their judicial character by giving decisive qanions on 
die justice of a statute unequivo(»lly illegal and uncon* 
stitutional. It was thocefiMe nnaninioualy agreed vipaa 
by all the armed associations of Irdbnd, to pubtisb, oa 
their own behalf and that of the naticm in general, a 
counter-declaration to that of the British judges, reooun'* 
dnff all future obedience to that statute— by one bold 
and decisive step to throw off the weight of that ustujped 
authority altogether — and, by actual unanimous resist^ 
ance to its operation, for ever eztiiiguish the moot extras 
vagant and illegal assumption of power, which one-fre^ 
country and limited monarchv ever yet attempted to im^ 
pose upon a people, supposed to wear even the tattled 
garb of freedom. 

The Yolunteers reasoned — and reaaoned unanswer« 
ably — ^that an attempt to legislate for a nation not repre« 
sented in the acting legislature was the very a^ne of 
despotic power — ^the practical ground of tyrannic pcdity f 
and, whether exercised by a king, a parliamei^;, or a 
privy council, was unnatural to tifie governed — ^it was 
still a subjection tx> foreign jurisdiction, which nodiing 
but the rights of conquest and the superiority of power 
eould justify or perpetuate. 

It was upon the same princijde, thou^ diffisrently mo^ 
dified, that Pagan princea had established Christian slar 

* Tkis w iwrtcd ^ (fae TOaft> 



mrjl^t ynm upon the same pnaoi^ that ao ku^ a 
pcnrnon of the eastern world was subjugated to the cbmi-* 
nation of a few British merchants — and it was the sue* 
cess of that Ticious precedent, the 6th of George IIX, 
which had encouraged the British Parliament fatally to 
attempt to legislate for America : but it was a species ol 
usurpation wnich the renorating principles of the British 
constitution itself never could extend to a sister nation^ 
and which the immutable laws of nature gave her the 
right of resisting, the very first opp<»rtunit7 which occur* 
veA to rendCT that resistance effectual. 

IT, It was now perfijctly imderstood by the Irish peo- 
ple, that the British statute in question, having passed 
only in England, could have received the royal assent by 
George I., only as King of Great Britain — ^in which dis« 
tmct capacity the Irish nation altogether denied liis power 
or authority over Ireland — ^because the federative princi* 
^e, though it placed the two distinct crowns of the two 
distinct nations for ever in ooe dynasty, yet acted in the 
name of two distinct legislations, and if it authorized the 
k^ature of either nation to counter-legislate for the 
other — it must have reciprocally authcMrized both — and 
would equally have enabled 1i^ Irish Parliament, and 
Gegrge I., as King^ of Ireland, to pass a similar statute, 
declaratory of their legislative supremacy over the king* 
dom of Great Britain. 

The truth of this position admitted of no argument: 
but even if it did, the physical strength of Ireland was 
now too much alive to its own power to admit of any pro- 
longed discussion upon so clear a subject : all diplomatic 
evasions were now useless — the Irish people were right, 
and they were peremptoiy-r-the British Government was 
wrong, and it was intimidated— the English fleets and 
armies, crowded With Irishmen, could not be supposed to 
remain indifferent spectators to such a contest with their 
own country — ^the claim of rights was upon a principle 
00 plain and so compr^ensive, that soldiers and sailors 
could not be supposed to be ignorant ef what the »iar 
piest peasant was capable of understanding. 

The Irish judges (though §ome of them, as before re- 
marked, were very respectable men) were at this time but 
little to be trusted on subjects reepectiBg which Engkmd 
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Appeared to be deeply inyolred, or the Ifinisler nittch in* 
terested — ^the piecariotis tenure of their offices almost 
obliged them to be partisans for British supremacy — and» 
being totally dependent on the Goremment for th^ 
bread, were prepared to discountenance, and, if possible, 
by judicial dictums to put down the military associations. 
It was therefore obviously necessary, that the public de< 
claration of positive resistance to all British statutes and 
legislation should be universal^ proceeding from all ranks, 
and all bodies, civil and military — ^magistrates and peo- 
ple — ^that by its generality every attempt to check it by 
judicial interference, or individual prosecution, m^bt be 
rendered impracticable and desperate* 

V. The armed associations, therefore, assembled in 
every quarter of the kingdom, and, by corps and regi- 
ments, distinctly adopted the resolutions ci the Dungon^ 
non meeting, and explicitly declared, << that no earthly 
authority, save the Kine, Lords, and Cknnmons of Ire- 
land, had power to make Taws for their country — and that 
thejr would resist, with their lives and fortunes, the exe- 
cution of all British statutes, affecting to bind the. inde- 
pendent kingdom of Ireland. 

These resolutions* were unanimously adopted by the 

♦ The authors father and brothers commanded four Volunteer regi- 
ments, vi2., — ^the Cullenagh Rangers, Durrow Light Dragoons, Kilkenny 
Hone, and Ballyroom Cavalry. The lirst essay of the author's political 
pen was the following resolutions, adopted by the iirst of these corps; 
and proves that an attachment to the constitutional independence of Ire- 
land h%d been the earliest, as it was the last, of his political predilections. 

" At the meeting of the Cullenagh Rangers, 22d of May, 1802, Coto- 
KEL Barrinotoh in the chair, the following Resolutions were unan- 
imously agreed to : — 

** Reived — That as citizens amied in defence of the laws and con- 
stitution of our country* and disclaiming every political jurisdiction^ save 
the king, lords, add commons of Ireland, we are determined to resist* 
with our lives and fortunes, every statute which the usurped authority 
of the British parliament have heretofore enacted, or may hereafter at- 
tempt to impos3 on a countiy deteimined to be free. 

♦« Resolved^-That we heartily coincide in all the resolutians of tb« 
Dnngannon meeting* as &e surest step towsurds redressing those grierran- 
ces, which it was as impolitic in England to adopt, as it would be pusil^ 
knimous in Ireland to submit to. 

** Signed, by order of the Corps, 

"GEORGE REILY, Seoretary.- 

Resolations to the flame ellect weie entered mto by albioflt evttcy Mfi* 
sent of Ireland. 
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Yolunteer cor[>s in ererf pronriiECQ of Ireland. Bome is 
more cool, odi^ in wanner language, but all to nine 
effect — ^all in terms equally decisive, explicit, and pa-* 
triotic. 

The necessity of adopting the Dungannon resolutions 
distinctly as to all their points^ was manifest ; for diey 
were so congenial in their nature, and so closely allied, 
as to be inseparable. That respecting the independence 
of Irish judges seemed quite indispensable to die security 
of individuals, perhaps to the success of any of their 
other measures. Unless judges were totally independent 
of the King and his government, their purity never could 
be confidently reUed on, in any case where the crown 
and the subject might be at issue on questions of English 
le^slature. 

To preserve, in legal decisions, as madb, as possible 
the appearance of consistency, judges genially consider 
themselves as bound to follow the precedents of their 
predecessors ; and when imp^^tive justice and their own 
conviction oblige them to overrule any of those prece- 
dents, they do so delicately, upcm some actual or supposed 
shade of distinction between the cases, anthcmzing an 
alteration erf nde, without a change of principle^— which 
alteration would otherwise prove dial wrong Aorf be^i 
done to either the former or the latter suitor — and the re- 
pugnant decisions would appear to form a code of legal 
incongruity, changing its rules as often as it changed its 
interpreters, and exhibiting justice as obscure, and deci" 
sion as inconclusive. 

But as to Ireland, the decided opinion of the celebrated 
British judge, Blackston^ that << she was by fight, «» 
well as law, bound by ail British statutes specially naming 
her," would have been a precedent permanently impera-^ 
tive on dependent Irish judges. The total independence, 
of the Irish judges on the crown was therefore indispen- 
sable to the Irish people, and was peremptorily demanded 
by the whole nation. 

VI. The Volunteers also perceived, that, though their 
exertions for national independence might, by their then 
power and unanimity, be enth-ely successfid, yet England 
when she recovered her strength, might rMWsmne faor 
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po^er, poxiuli Ibe chamjpions of Indi liberty, and agaiir 
jdniige Ireland into its Hnrmer state of dependence and^ 
imbecility.* 

They, therefore, saw the necessity of a mutiny bill, 
miactea by their own parliament, and limited in its diira^ 
tion, as in England, only from session to session; by 
which the Irish parliaments would constitutionally acquire 
the power of protecting their national independence, as 
tiieir refusing to re-enact the mutiny bill would at any 
time operate as a discharge of the .whole standing army 
of the Irish establishment This, and nothing less than 
this could effectually preserve the nation £rom future 
flhackles, should any minister of Great Britain be bold 
enough again to attempt the sulijugation of the country^ 
Accordingly, this resolution of the Dungannon meeting, 
was also unanimously decided on throughout all Ireland^ 
and formed one of those demands from which the yolun«> 
teers determined never to recede, and never to lay down 
their arms until they had unequivocally obtained it 

Reasons equally cogent and conclusive induced the 
Yolunteers to adopt and peremptorily to insist upon each 
of the other resolutions of the Dui^annon meeting whilsti 
the old habits of domination^ the pride of national 
superiority, the prejudices of a mistaken policy, the avaiice . 
of a monopolizing commerce, and the principles of aa» 
arlHtrary ministry, equally operated against such con- 
cessions. But Englknd felt that she haA neither pretences 
to justify, nor means nor strength to support, a direct 
refusal of the claims of Ireland. 

YII. When a people are bdd enough to thiow off 
oppressiAi, strcMig enough to resist it, and wise eiwugh 
to be unanimous, they must succeed. Oppression, though 
clo|)ied in all the haughtiness of arbitrary power, is ever 
accompanied by the timidity of guilt. On the contrary. 

* The Insh Parliaawnt took the moest quiet, constitutional, and efieo- 
toal means of carrying their point, that could poasibiy be suggested. 
Their sessions were biennial, and consequently tneir grants to govem- 
ment were fcN* two years at once ; and till more money was required* 
their legislative was inactive. They now determined on grantrng sap* 
plies to the crown lor six months ondv, as a hint that they would giaai 
nomoietiUtlMirgrieTBWMswefeiearassed: this had its eifeot 
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a jtist reisistaQee to tyraraty, hoivever feeble kk its oom* 
mencement, acquires strength in its progress, the stimu* 
lants of rising Uberty, like the paroxysms of fever, often 
communicating a supernatural strength to a debilitated 
body. Ireland had arrived at that criMs, her natural 
vigour was rapidly surmounting the malignancy of ter 
disorder, and her dormant powers at once burtM; fordi 
cm an astcHiii^ed empire, and an c^abarrassed admmis* 
tration. 

By this time the national armed force had greatly 
increasecl, not only in numbers, but in respeol^ility, and 
had improved not only in discipline, but in all the military 
requisites for a regular and active army. 

About that period there were nearly ninety thousand 
soldiers ready, armed, disciplined, and regimented, bum« 
. ing with impatience £>r the enjoyn^nt of their liberties^ 
not acting on a wild enthusiastic impulse, but guided Sy 
reason and depending upon justice.* The conduct of 
the British parliament had taught them the necessity of 
national imanimity, the whole population therefore were 
ready to be embodied if necessity required it, and 
in one month five hundred thousand active soldiers 
might have been enrolled for service. They saw clearly 
that Great Britain, by the consolidation of her strength, 
had risen to that height of power, which alone protected 
her from her ambitious neighbours, and that, whilst she 
kept all her liberty at home for her own consumpticMa, 
&be was able to exercise despotic authcNrity over every 
other quarter of the w<»rld, wluich she governed. It was 

* It is impoesible with |»edBian to eompiite the number of efibetirs 
Volunteers who had taken up arms in Ireland, because many were en* 
rolled who were incapable of dirty. The number on paper therefore 
exceeded the effective force ; nor is it probable that more than eighty thou- 
sand effective disciplinecl troops could at llkat time have been brought 
into the field, imtil the arming beeune gweral, and the numbers increased, 
1^ the admission of Catholics, when, had theie been anns in the king-' 
dam for all who were anxious to bear them, .a,bove four hundred thou- 
sand ei&etive men certainly would Imye eome Uavmid* In the inaonee- 
HoQ of 1798, the county of Kiidaie alone had more than twenty thousaud 
iiMxirgentB in arms and the county ol Wexford above thirty thousand, 
«ad 1^ the other counties furnished in proportion to their populatioii, 
4tlw amount would have ^ceeded a b^IIiob, bat this comprised the Ca(ho-> 
lies, who yren in very scanty numbers enrolled as Volunten in i7BS^« 
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tbeiefim only bjr the same unanimity Umi Iiela&d omiU 
eounteract her ; and all the capacities and tal^its which 
the Iridht pemle possessed seemed to collect their imiled 
strengdi for the cause of their independence. 

Tt^y had now, by the eonfitant discussions of political 
subjects in every rank of society, acquired a capacity 
of acute reasoning on constitirtional controversies, theii 
native eloquence breakingforthatevery meeting nourished 
their native ardour, and almost every peasant became a 
puldic orator.* '^Kings^ (said a {Mrivate vohmte^ at 
one of those provincial assemUtes in Leinster) ^'are, we 
now perceive but human institutions, Parliamoats are but 
human institutions, Ministers are but human institutional 
but Liberty is a right Divine, it is the earliest gift firom 
heaven, ^ charter of our Inrth-right, which human 
institutions can never cancel, without tearing down the 
first and best decree of the (temipotent Creator.'' 

The pulpit too from which fimaticism was expelled, did 
not fail to become auxiliary to the general cause. Some 
dissenting derg3niien in the north of Ireland were par* 
ticularly eloquent ; a passage in oub of their sennonp 
deserves to be recorded. 

^My iHethren and brother soldiers, said the pastel^ 
let us, by prayer and by humiliation supplicate beaveai 
to grant (mr attainm^it of that liberUr, without which life 
is but a prison, and society a place ot bondage. Our tute- 
lary providence has permitted that blessing to be so long 
withheld from us by the corrupt and the unworthy only as 
a punishm^it for our past offences, apd a trial for our 
future fortitude and perseverance. But the time of our ex- 
piation seems now to have been completed, a bdght flame 

* Eloquence was at that period higlily estisialed and umyrangaily cnlti- 
TBied in Ireland. The number of a& men who at that period filled tfaa 
bar and the senate had nevfx been equalled at any f onner period. The 
flame of libeity aeemed to coramuiueate a g^ow to the language even of 
the hmnbiest crator. The bar .was not a teade it vna a fnofession, from 
which eervility was exdndsd. The senate was not a bank; it was a 
lyeeam ; eloquence flomiahtd in both ; die itodeats ol iha unhrereity had 
free access to die gftUery of the comnons; their young ndads becswe 
eokoged and enltthtened by what tibey daily heard -and admired, and 
wwe thus tmined by ^eir pabiotism and their imitatiife powers to Mip- 
^ tha pkca (tf dsdiaiiifTalemna Tha cfaugB has faaen gnal aid 
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has Wazed up amongst the people, and, in the hands of 

^ustice, lights them to the plains of Virtue and of Victory, 
^he justice of our cause has drawn down that flame from 
a superior power, and we may well anticipate, that through 
its fire, the priests of Baal will soon perish before the 
altars of the Almighty." 

Almost every Irish gentleman had now either raised a 
military corps, or had enjisted himself in that of his 
neighbour. Some Roman Catholic gentlemen also took to 
arms, and raised corps composed solely of persons of that 
persuasion, whilst many Protestants, relinquishing their 
prejudices, received their Catholic fellow-subjects into 
their ranks with cordiality, and the whole nation became 
almost as a single family. The most profoimd peace and 
good conduct signalized the lowest peasantry, the most 
perfect and effectual police was established, hardly a 
public crime of any kind was committed without instant 
detection, and every man of every rank seemed to have 
adopted one prominent and permanent principle, that of 
tmiting good order, patriotism, and firmness. 

The love of liberty, however, is often palled by enjoy- 
ment : the miseries of former oppression are sometimes 
forgotten in the views of avarice, or the pursuits of 
ambition, and there are two many instances in history, of 
sanguinary contests for the attainment of independence, 
and voluntary relapses into the fangs of tyranny. Human 
liature is subject to inconsistencies, and man cannot coun- 
teract the errors of his original formation : but when that 
inconsistency is the voluntary result of depraved or cor- 
rupted principles, the weakness becomes a vice, and the 
object disgusting. Nor can there be a stronger elucidation 
of this position, or a more painful comparison of times 
and persons, than that which will occur in the pi-ogress 
rfthis Narrative, where we shall discover the very same 
men, who in 1782 were foremost in offering their lives and 
fortunes to attain the independence of their country, 
metamorphosed on' the Union, eighteen years afterwards, 
into the veriest slaves of direct and shameless corruption, 
and puNicly selling themselves, their connections, and 
theit country, for money, for office or for title. The 
individual proofs of this are numerous, indisputable and 
csasily produced; aail the compadacm nffll a%rd a wholes 
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some lesBon for states ami nations to look with mosm 
caution and less confidence on the professions of publio 
men, who too frequently remain no longer honest, tha» 
till public opinion may safely be encountered by plausible 
pretences. The shouts of popularity only gratify the 
momentary vanity of man, whilst successful ambitioa 
rewards more substantistlly his pride, or fills the measure 
of his avarice. The instances are rare, and therefore 
Tfioie precious, of perfect purity attending public chasrac-; 
ter, without (deviation, through the whole course of its' 
career. 

Vni. Of those who led the Volunteer associations in 
Leinster, Lord Charlemont, the Duke of Leinster, Mr. 
Grattan, and Mr. Henry Flood, had the greatest weight 
and authority : their popularity was extreme, and it was^ 
merited. 

To this list may be added the names of many oth^s, 
particularly Archdall, Stewart,and ftrownlow, names that. 
wUl forever remain engraved on the tablet of Irish gra- 
titude, as belonging to men who remained steady during, 
0,11 the subsequent ordeals through which their unfoitunate 
country was doomed to pass, and formed a striking suod 
melancholy contrast to Altamont and Belvidere, Shannon 
and Clanricard, Longfield and Nevil, and the crowd of 
those, whose apostacy, in 1800, has stained the records of. 
tish history, and tarnished the character of Irish patriot* 
ism. A dereliction of public principle can only be. 
accoimted for by reflecting, that the accomplished poUi- 
tician and the polished patriot are no less susceptible of 
the debasing passions of the human mind, than, the most 
hmnble and illiterate amongst uncultivated society. High 
rank and influence o&ener expose the dormant errors^ 
than multiply the virtues of a public character. 

As soon as the Dungannon Volunteers had received 
the concurrence of die armed associations, the commons 
house of parliament assumed a liew aspect Its former 
subnussi<m and unoualified adulation to the minister aod 
the lord lieut^aiit had departed. The old supporters of 
the government seemed only solicitous how the^ ccui4 
diminish their obedience without sacrificing their ooen 
motioiL and every successive debateshowed^vid^t^Ejran^ 
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Th^ proceedings of the people withottt doors', not^- 
t)egan to have their due weight on their representatives 
within : the whole house appeared forming into parties^ 
accordingly as they were operated on by dirorent degrees 
of caution, of timidity, of patriotism, and of interest, th^ 
leaders of each party became more conspicuous, and 
every question, however trivial, confessed the unsteadi- 
ness of the government, and betrayed the embarrassment 
of its supporters. 

Fitzgibbon pursued an unvaried course. His haughty 
and inflexible mind despised the country which he hoped 
one day to govern. Her release from British domination 
might also liberate her from his own grasp, and, so long 
as he could, he uniformly opposed every measure which 
might tend to her emancipation, save in a few instances, 
which, by exposing his duplicity, confirmed his character. 
Perfectly inmfFerent as to the public, he every day gave 
fresh proofs of that arbitrary and impetuous talent, which 
so strongly contributed to bring the nation to its end, and 
himself to his conclusion and he often embarrassed the 
government more by the intemperance of his supj)ort than 
their opponents by the steadiness of their opposition. 

A variety of causes contributed to add both numbers 
tod weight to the opposition, and gained it the accession 
of many country gentlemen, whom the excitation of the 
moment had aroused from*their lethargy, and who found 
it no longer possible indolently to temporize on those 
ministerial measures, which even their own tenantry in 
icrms had resolved to resist. Several on this principle 
tmited with the opposition. 

The flame reached even those',, who from office or con- 
nection were necessitated to adhere to the measures of 
government, lowering their usual tone of arrogance and of 
triumph, they condescended to give reasons for their con- 
duct, and appeared almost to court a supposition, that this 
adherence was compulsatory, and their conviction open ; 
while the number was small of those who, looking to the 
possibility of a termination fevourable to government, 
and their fiiture interests, still gave them a support, the 
more acceptable, because now more necessary. But it was 
too late, negotiation was at an end, the mine was charged, 
the train laid, Die match wu^ barning the summons was 
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peremptory, and either surrender or explosion was inevi- 
table. At this moment the leading characters all started 
from their ranks : every party had its chief, and every 
chief turned his eyes, by almost unanimous assent, to tm 
eloquence and ener^ of the ardent Grattan. The 
favourite of the parliament, the terror of the minister, 
the intimate friend of the ablest men, and the indefati- 
gable advocate of his country, he seemed most peculiarly 
calculated to bring forward some great or decisive measure, 
which should at once terminate the dangerous paroxysm 
to which the minds of the whole nation were no^ worked 
up, and by its decision inform them, whether they wer6 
to receive their rights from the justice, or to enforce them 
by the humiliation of Great Britain. 

The period, however, had not quite arrived for this 
step. Extensive as the abilities of Mr. Grattan were, 
they had many competitors : jealousies intrude themselves 
even into the highest minds ; the spirit of rivalship is 
inseparable from great talents ; Mr. Grattan's importance 
was merely iudividual, and he was then only advancing 
to that pre-eminence, which he soon after acquired over 
all competitors. Though it was approaching fast, it was 
evident that it had not indisputably arrived: it was 
essential that all those parties in the house should be a 
little more approximated, before a measure was announ* 
ced on which unanimity was of vital importance. 

IX. So much talent never had before appeared in the 
Irish senate as at that particular moment; rank and 
fortune also were in higher estimation there than in 
England, where both are more common, and consequently 
less imposing. Eloquence and talents have always had 
their appropriate weight in a popular assembly; but 
several members of the Irish Parliament, in addition to 
splendid talents, having great fortune and distinguished 
rank to recommend them, the commons house was not 
as yet fully prepared to give so splendid a lead to any 
individual, who, devoid of these, had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his talents and his character. 

Those who led their respective parties were all men 
of eminent abilities or of extensive connections. , Flood, 
Grattan, Brownlow, Burgh, Daly, Yelverton, appeared 
the most respected or efiSuent leaders of the opposition ^ 
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most active and efl^ient supporters of goverflmeiit j vSltiHa- 
Daly, Bagenall, Sir Edward Newenham, Mr. Jos^rib 
Bean and a number of country gentlemen, all dfis^ihr 
in habits, and heterogeneous in priliciides, were gioiElped 
together without any partiduiar leader, but always paid 
s marked deference to the opinions of Mr. B^ownlow, 
whose good sense, large fortmie, and reasonable effici* 
ency, constantly ensured him a merited aettention. 

A few of these country gentlemen had a sort of exclu 
sive privilege of speaking without int^rmption, whether 
they spoke good sense or folly, with reascm or wilh<»it, 
as suited their whims, or accorded with their capacities. 
Of this class was Mr. Thomas Connolly, who appeared 
tb have the lai^st personal odnmction <rf any individual 
ii^ the commons house of parliament He took a princi- 
pal lead amongst the country genttemen, because he 
spoke more than any of them, thragh probably his influ- 
ence would have been greater, if he bad renaained totally 
sBent. He was a perscm of v^ hi^ fauiily, amjde for- 
tune, powerful connections, and s^ndid establishments ; 
frl^odly, sincei^e, honouraUe, and mimificent in disposi- 
tion, but whimsic^, wrongheaded, and positive, his ideas 
of polities were limited and eon^sed ; he mistook obsti- 
nacy for in^pendeiice, and singularity for patr^km, 
aoid fkncied he was a Whig, because he was not profes- 
sedly a Tory. 

Full of aristoc|P<5y, he ws^s used by the patriots, when 
they could catch nim, to give w'eight to their rsBoiutions, 
and courted by the government, to take advantage of his 
whimsicality, and embatrass ^e c^positkm. Ete was bod 
as a statesman, worse as an orator. In parliament he 
gav« his opinions at the close of a debate, williout having 
ustened to its progress ; ai^ attacked measmes with ar 
sort of blunt point, w^idi generally bruised both his 
fHends and his opponents His qimltties were curiously 
mixed, and his principles as singularly btonded ; and n 
he had not been distinguished by birth and fortui^ he 
certainly would have remakied all his life in obscurity. 

This gentleman had an extensive circle of adherents. 
On some queistions he was led away by their persuasimuii 
on others, they subnntted to his prejiulices, as a bait tat 
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fix him on mote impertant occaaoiMi ; and sometaiiaa h» 
difkred unexpectedly firom all of them. He was nearly 
allied to the Irish ^minivter at the discussion of the union, 
and he followed his lordship's fortunes, surrendered his 
country, lost his own importance, died in comparative 
obscurity, and in his person ended the pedigree of one 
I . of the most respectable English families ever resident i n 

X. Many other persons, who distinguished themselves 
at this period of public trial, will be subjects of observa- 
tion in the course of this memoir : but scarcely any of 
them more justly deserve notice than Mr. Yelverton, who 
was, perhaps, the only public character of those days, 
whose every act could be with ease accounted for, his- 
motives for the act being as palpaUe as the act was 
public ; and whether his conduct was right^or wrong, 
made no difference in this respect, its causes could lie 
traced with equal faciUly, and he g«:ierally struggled as 
Uttle against the jMopensities of his nature as any man 
that ever existed. In this narrative of the concerns of 
Ireland his name will frequently occur ; and as so extra« 
ordinary a character can never be forgotten in the minds 
of his countrymen, it may properly be anticipated. 

Barry Yelverton, of humble origin, afterwards Lord 
Avonmore, and successor to Hussey Burgh, as chief 
baron of the exchequer, had acquired great c^ebrity as 
an advocate at the Irish bar, and was at this time rapidly . 
winging his way to the highest pinnacle of honourable 
notoriety and forensic advancement. He had been elect* 
ed member of parliament for the town of Carrickiergus, 
and became a zealous partisan for the claims of Ireland. 

It would be difficult to do justice to the lofty and over* 
whelminp; elocution of this distinguished man, during the 
early nenods of bis political exertions. To the profound, 
logical, and conclusive reasoning of Flood ; the brilliant, 
stimulating, epigrammatic antithesis of Qrattan ; the 
sweet-toned, captivating, convincing rhetoric of Burgh ; 
or the wild fascinating imagery and varied pathos of the 
extraordinary Curran, he was respectively inferior ; bu^ 
in powerful, nervous language, he excelled them all. A 
yigorous, commanding, undaunted eloquence burst in 
/ vollin^ torrents from his lips, not a word was lost. 
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Thdu^ fl9ry;y«^t weighty ftiid dtstioet, die asthcnteliw 
rapidity of his language, relieved by the beauty of lus 
luxunant fimcy, sobdii^ die auditor without the power 
of resistance, and left him in doubt, whether it was to ar- 
gument or to eloquence that he surr^od^ed his coBvictioa» 

His talents w^re alike adapted to yvbhc purposes, as 
his priyate qualities to domestic society. In uie common ' 
* transactions of the world he was an infant ; in the yarie* 
ties of right and wrong, of propriety and errw, a frail 
mortal ; in the senate and at the bar, a mighty giant : it 
was on the bench that, unconscious of his errors, and in 
his home unconscious of his virtues, both wer« most 
con^icuous. That deqp-seated vice, which with equal 
power fce^ses the miser's heart, and inflames the ruffian's 
passions, was to him a strai^r ; he was always rich, 
said always poor ; like his great predecessor, frugality fled 
before the carelessness of his mind, and left him the vic- 
tim of his liberality, and of course in many instances a 
monument of ingratitude. His <^raeter was entirely 
tjranaparent, it had no opaque qualities ; his passioi^ were 
open, his prepossessions palpable, his failings obvious, 
and he took as little pains to conceal his faults as to 
publish his perfections* 

In politics he was mere steady to party, than to prin- 
ciple, but evinced no immutable con««tency in either : a 
patriot by nature, yet susceptible of seduction, a partisan, 
by temper, yet ccquible of instaMMty, the commencement 
and the condusion of his political conduct were as dis- 
tinct as the poles, and as dissimilar as the elements. 

Am^y qualified for the bench by prolbond legal and 
cexistitutional learning, extieaisive professional practice, 
itftong k^ieal powers, a classical and wide ranging oa|>a<- 
cfty, equitaUe propensities, and a pfailanthroinc dis^)osi* 
tion, he possessed all the positive qualifications for a great 
'^ jis^e : but he could not temporize ; the total absence of 
skilfiil or even necessary caution, and the induigence of a 
few feeble counteracting habits, greatly diminished dmt 
high reputation, which a cold phlegmatic mien, or a 
solemn, imposing, vulgar plausibility, confers on miserably 
inferior judges. 

But even with all his faults Lord Avonmore was vastly 
superior to all his judi^^ial contempoxaries. Ifhewasim- 
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Gicm^em; he was never tmland that he was not also 
i«pentant ; and ev^ tfiinking that he acted witfi rectitude, 
the cauee o( Ym greatest errors seemed te be a careless 
ignoranoe of his lesasr imperfeetkuis. 

He had a species of im^mitting ambitioa, which either 
led him too &r, or forsook htm aitogethn'. His pcDsoits, 
of coarse, were unequal, aad his ways irregular. Elevated 
solely by his own talents, be acquired new halnts wfttunit 
altogether divesting himself of the old ones*. A scholar, 
a poet, a statesman, a lawyer, in elevated society he \^to 
a brilliant wit, at lower tables, a vu%ar humourist; he. 
had appr«q)riate anecdote and conviviality for all, and 
whether in the one cnr in the other, he sekhkn fidled to be 
either entertaining or instructive. 

He was a fxmid, ardent, but indiscrimniate area to 
blindness, an enemy, warm, but forgiviag even to lolly; 
he lost his dignity by the mjudicioaeness of his seleOions 
and sunk his cousecfuence in the pliability of his nalme; 
to the first he was a dupe, to the latter au instim»ent, on 
the whole he was a more enlightened than efficient states*^ 
man, a more able, than unexoepticmable judge, and more 
honest in the theory, than the practice, of his politicaw 
His rising sun was brilliant, his meridian, cloiHiy, his 
setting, obscure : crosses at length ruffled his temp^ — 
deceptions abated his confidence, time tore down .his 
talent he became depressed and indi&rent, and after a 
long life of chequered incidents and inconsistent condiiot, 
he died, leaving behind him few men vrbo possessed so 
ttuch talent, so much heart, or so nnich weakneflKs. 

'nils distinguished man, at the critical p^iod of Ire- 
land's emancipation, burst forth as a metepr in the bisb 
senate, his career in the commons was not long, but it was* 
yasy and important ; he had ccmnected himself with ti» 
Duke of Portland, and continued ^xat conneCtbn tmik^ 
tearrup^ till the day of hi& dissolution. But tiupough the 
itt^ence of t&t nobli^Enan, and the absolute necessity of 
at family provision, on die question of the Union the 
radiance of his public charact^ was obscured for ever, the 
laurels of his early achievements fell withered from his 
brow, and ag^ having with zeal and i^cerity laboured 
to attain iBdq>ende}ico fcatlm mwsOeym ITBSJ^he becaaao 
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one of its sale-masters in ISOO, and mingling in a motley 
crowd, uncongenial to his native character, and beneath 
his natural superiority, he surrendered the rights, the 
franchises, and the honours of that peerage^ to which, by 
his greal talents and his early virtties, he had been so 
justly elevated. 

Except upon the bench, his person was devoid of dignity 
and his appearance ordinary and mean, yet there was 
something in the strong, marked lines of his rough un- 
finished features, which bespoke a character of no common 
description; powerful talent was its first trait, fire and 
philanthropy contended for the next, his countenance, 
wrought up and varied by the strong impressions of his 
labouring mind, could be better termed indicatory, than 
expressive ; and in the midst of his greatest errors and 
tnost reprehensible moments, it was difficult not to respect 
and impossible not to r^ard him. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Tbe fjann m England increases— The Earl of Carlisle recalled— Th^ 
Duke of Portland appointed Lord Lieutenant — ^Duke of Portland'^ 
character — ^He attempts to procrastinate — ^Remarks on the policy of 
ffifi Union at that junctuie — ^Mr. Grattan refuses to delay his proceed* 
mgs — ^£Sspeciad call of the house — Comparisen of the Engmh aai 
J^k Hcmses of Parliament-Character of Mr. Sexton Peiry— Erohaiw 
nnment o^ the Patriots — ^Mr. Hutchinson Secretary of State, unex- 
pectedly declares the assent of Government — Mr. Ponsonby moves an 
address considered insufficient — ^Dangerous dilemma of Paniament. 

I. As the proceedings of the Volunteers and municipaf 
hodies hecame every day more serious and decisive, and 
the Irish House of*^ Commons, on the subserviency of 
which the British ministers had been so long accustomed 
to rely, assumed an unusual tone of independence, and 
evinced strong symptoms of an approaching revolution of 
sentiment, the British cabinet were alarmed for the con- 
sequences of further neglect, and at length reluctantly 
gave up all hopes of effectually resisting or evading the 
demands of Ireland, they now only sought how they could 
best gain time for deliberation, so as to moderate the 
extent of their concessions, and adopt a mode of conduct 
the least likely to humiliate the pride, or alarm the jea- 
lousies of Great Britain. 

But Lord North's administration had been disgraced, 
and ruined through their proceedings towards America, 
and were, of course equally unfit to negociate with Ireland, 
as they must feel the same repugnance, as in the American 
case, to concede independence. With these ministers, 
therefore, it was found impracticable to proceed to such a 
measure, and they were at length necessarily displaced. 
But though the administration was changed individually, 
they were still a British government with the appropriate 
characteristics of the old leaven, and could not so suddenly 
' and radically alter the fundamental system of their pre- 
decessors or conceal from the world the true motives 
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which caiuied the change of seiUiinent ia tht EagHsh 
councils: in other words it was altogether umosgible 
effectually to mask the reluctance with which Eagli»4 
must at length retract her favourite political doctrines — 
and the ill grace with which she must strike the flag of 
usurpation to what she considered an inleii<N: nation. 

Ia this state of things, as the Earl of Carlisle could not 
act on measures which had been resisted by his cot 
leagues it became absolutely necessaiy £d^ the safety of 
the empire, to change the ministers ot both natiooiSf and 
the appointment of the Marquis of Rockingham and Mi. 
Fox by calling to his majesty's councils as much honesty 
and talent aa could reasonably be expected, gave a new 
impulse to the machine of Govemmenty and increased 
the hopes, as it raised the spirits of the Irish people. 

The members of the new cabiQet were w^l aware thail 
the situation of Ireland w^s too critical to be Ibr a m<»nent 
neglected, the great responjsibiUty whi<di that critical stats 
imposed on their heads, impressed them with a full sense 
of the difficulties and the dangers tiiey had undertaken to 
encounter; and whatever their private opinions might 
have been on the afl^irs (^ Ireland, they wisely adx^ted 
a full tone of pacific conciliation, and j^fessing the true 
Whig doctrines of constitutional liberty, they assumed the 
eccentric character of patriot-ministers, an attribute bat. 
Utde known, and seldom found in any country. 

These ministers were e^rtainly disused to act liberally, 
, thouffh probably to a narrower extent than what they soon 
fbuqd was indispensable to the integpty of the emjMre ; 
fixe even Mr. Fox had never proved himsdf to be a very 
attached friend to the interests of Ireland, further than m 
was led by hisLgeneral principles cf toleration and liberty, 
and so inattentive had he b^n to die concerns of that 
nation in the abstract, diat a &w days after bis appoint^ 
ment, he fairly {acknowledged himisell ignoram* of im trae^ 
stfM^ I^n4 " fij fi fop yyyj as to itsv^al < 



* Mr. Fox* Oft tiie 4lli of April 1782, ^■ote lot ] 
iheae words-r*' With r^;ard to me rartkolar foinU wiwiie^. ufm tiar 
ootmtries, t am reaUy not master of tnem ^vfficientlji to dit^^ th^n^ 
halt I ean say hi gerUreU, the new ministry have no Other wi^ than fo, 
iiHlsJkflm m^ktf way that wnr be most &r the real afhre^itage ol Ml 
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• meir first step, however, was politic and laudable; 
ther <tefennined to send over to Ireland a nobleman of 
kign rank whose character was popular, and whose prin- 
ciples were conciliatory — and thereby skilfully give the 
ecAoaring of generous consideration to measures, which in. 
jfact, were substantially requisite, for there was not a Bri- 
tish minister, if his real sentiments had been known, 
whatever his affected language might have been, who dla 
not consider the intended concessions as the necessary 
result of an imperious necessity ; existing circumstances 
had left them no choice, and tne Duke of Portland was 
properly selected Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, as a fiiir, 
honest, moderate whig, too temperate and discreet to 
irritate faction, and sufficiently plausible to soften down 
the asperity of parties, by insinuating cm every occasion 
the friendly views of ^e new cabinet, and the kind con- 
descension of his majesty himself, in acceding to claims, 
which, in mcfre prosperous days, his ministers had uni* 
fermly and haughtily rejected. 

II. On the 14th of April, 1782, the Duke erf Portland 
arrived to take upon himself the government of Ireland to 
the great satis&ction of that nation, and the Earl of Car^ 
hsle departed, leaving behind him strcmg impressions both 
<rf individual respect and popular disapprobation. Hfow- 
ever friendly ana honourable the Earl's disposition to- ' 
wards the Insh nation might have been, his administra- 
tion had ^teted nothing permanently advantageous, 
either to the country, to the minister, or to his own repu- 
tation. The Portugal business had lost him the confi- 
dence of the pe^e, and he left Ireland alive to all her' 
grievances — oMnpletely awakened from her islumber, and 
no longer am^iable to that narrow and mistaken policy, 
by which she had been so kmg kept down, rather than 
governed, and in the exercise of which the Earl's admi- 
nistration had been by no means defictent. 

The Duke of Portland^ on Ins arrival &und the natk»n 
in a state in which neitherprocrastination nor evasion was 
any longer practicable. I^e spirit of independence had, 
arisen to its highest pitch, the parliament, no Ipnger the 
vassals of the British Government or of their own, stood 
boldly determined to support the pipc^le, to reclaim them ^ 
to their old ifubjeotioB .was iapoifld^ ta c«mipt tbem^ 
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anew was impracticable, and a dissolution would have 
increased the numbers, and added tenfold strength to the 
power of the patriots. 

The Duke therefore, had but one course to take, to 
proceed as calmly, deliberately, and slowly, as circum- 
stances would admit of, and endeavour, if possible, to 
contract the number of concessions which the Irish nation 
were disposed to insist on. But to effect this object he 
was incompetent, he was not a man of talent, and though 
not altogether deficient in that species of ambiguity and 
equivocation, which are supposed to constitute a necessary 
part of a modem minister's education, he had not enough 
of those qualifications to carry difficult objects by dissi- 
mulation, or ingenuity t6 defeat, by negociation, measures 
which he had not the power of openly resisting. "Be was 
accounted a plain, fair, well-meaning and rather high- 
min|ied man, and had the peculiar advantage of being 
the first credible messenger of intended justice from the 
British Government ^o the Irish people. 

The courtesy of the Irish House of Peers to so elevated 
a nobleman, combined with their courtly habits to all 
former chief governors, procured him a considerable 
strength in that assembly, but he found the House of 
Commons quite beyond his grasp. The yoke on their 
part, was completely thrown off, nor could all his influence 
rally around his government a sufficient number of that 
house to support him in any one measure of delay oi^ 
equivocation. He, therefore, pursuant to his instructions 
from the British cabinet, endeavoured, by personal appli- 
cation and interviews with the leading members of par- 
liament and country gentlemen of the greatest influence, 
to gain a little time for deliberation, but he found the de- 
termination of Ireland already so very general, and so 
far matured, and the Volunteer determination so imalter- 
ably decided on — ^that there appeared to be hardly an 
, alternative, between immediate acquiescence, or inevita- 
ble revolution. 

Wliilst the Duke remained in this painful dilemma, 
irresolute as to his conduct, the important crisis was 
rapidly approaching, a|id the very first day of the meeting 
pf parliament portended extraordinary events, not likely 
to dii^ini^ the extent of his embarrassment. . 

13 
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Szclumre of the distinguished personages already men< 
fioned, many other eminent men were daily emerging 
from the general body of the commons whose talents and 
eloquence, catching the flame which surrounded them, 
soon added to that brilliant light which illuminated the 
whole nation. But the public eye still kept steadfastly^ 
fixed on Mr. Grattan, as the person best qualified to take 
the lead in asserting the rights and independence of his 
country. The style and fire of his eloquence, the integ- 
rity of his character, his indefatigable perseverance, and 
Intrepid fortitude of spirit which had always great weight 
with the Irish, procured him a consideration far above 
his contemporaries, in none of whom were these grand 
qualities so generally united, whilst a kind heart, and the 
mild, unassuming, playful manners of a gentleman, se- 
cured to him that sort of private esteem, which banishes 
the feelings of rivalship even from the most zealous par- 
tisans. Thus as if by general assent, at the time of the 
Duke of Portland's assuming the government, was Mr. 
Grattan considered by all ranks as the chosen champion 
for the independence of Ireland, distinguished by the 
most elevated characters, admired by the parliament and 
idolized by the people. 

ni. Immediately before the Dulce of Portland's arrival, 
Mr. Grattan had prepared, and determined to move, a 

feneral declaration of rights in the House of Commons ; 
nd it must have been an object of the utmost importance 
to the Duke either to prevent that measure altogether, or 
obtain at least its postponement until he became better 
acquainted with the disposition of the principal persons 
of the country, the full extent of their views, and how far 
he might be able to assuage the general irritation, without 
going the ftill length of their extensive requisitions. It 
was also of importance to the credit of his administration, 
that, if possible, he should have the substance of what- 
ever he was authorized to accede to, made known by an- 
ticipation, as the liberal act of his government, through 
his English secretary, rather than brought forward, as 
the demand of the people, through their Irish advocate. 
Under these circumstances, an amoumment of parliament 
was a mest desirable object, and ne determined to attempt 
it through the n^geekiMoh of Mr. Fitzpatriek, ^ho Was at 
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least as sincere a man as his noble employer, and4ia4 
alwajrs expressed himself strongly in favour of the inte* 
rest of Ireland, 

The Duke also felt the great importance of a little 
breathing-time after his arrival ; and both Mr. Fox and 
Lord R^kingham exerted th^nselves to obtain that 
object from the Irish patriots ; and under the circumstan- 
ces in which his Grace stood, it might be supposed that 
it would have been granted without much hesitation; 
and iii common times and cases it certainly would have 
been but just, and even in the existing one did not seem 
altogether unreasonable — ^for, in fact, did not every thing 
promise a harvest of benefits from the new administra- 
tion ? The avowed and proved enemies of Ireland had 
retired from office. In their steady at the head of the 
government, was the Marquis of Rockingham — ^as a 
man, most excellent — as a statespian, constitutional, 
honest, liberal ; as Secretary of State, Mr. Fox, on the 
admirable nature of whose public principles etdogium 
would be surplusage^ and for the ipanagement of the 
affairs of Ireland, the Duke of Portland, accompanied by 
Colonel Fitzpatrick. A more propitious prospectus could 
hardly be expected ; nor could England furnish many 
men, on whose tolerating dispositions the Iri^ nation 
had more reason to repose. But still it could not be 
forgotten that they were all EngUshmen ; and though 
naturally munificent, honourable, and ^conciliatory, yet 
necessarily partaking in some degree of those inherent 
prejudices, which education favours and habits confirm 
m English minds, imac(]yiiainted with the state of their 
sister country, and, of ccmrse, cautious of committing 
themselves with the one cbuntiry, by too precipitate and 
fiivourable a change of system towards the other. Men 
the most enlightened on general principles are frequently 
found feeble on abstract subjects ; and Mr. Fox was ex- 
cusable in his [wariness of adopting sudden determina- 
tions, repugnant to the theories and practice of all former 
ministers and former parliaments of Great Britain. 

Every proper faeUminary therefore was adopted by 
the new ministry, to prepare their nation for measures 
towards Ireland which never were, and never could be 
popular in Ei^land ; and^with a view to anticipate the 
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expected proceedings of the Irish parliament, a message 
was delivered from the King to the British parliament, 
on the 18th of April, 1782, stating, "That mistrusts aikl 
jealousies had arisen in Ireland, and that it was highly 
necessary to take the same into immediate consideration, 
in order to a final adjustment." This message from the 
King, when coupled with the address of the British 
parliament to his Majesty in reply, expressive of " their 
entire and cheerful concurrence m his Majesty's views of 
a final adjustment," if they are to be understood in the 
plain and unequivocal meaning of words, and cimstruc- 
tion of sentences, clearly import — ^the conjoint sentiments 
of both the British King and British Parliament to pro- 
ceed to a final adjustment of all differences between the 
two countries ; and this message and reply are here 
more particularly alluded to, because they form one of 
the principal points, afterwards relied upon in tbe Irish 
parliament, as decisive against any agitation of the ques- 
tion of a Union. The words final adjustment, so un- 
equivocally expressed by his Majipty, were immediately 
acted upon by the parliaments of both nations ; and the 
adjustment, which took place in consequence of the 
message, was considered by the contracting parties as 
decisively conclusive and final — as intended to be an 
indissoluble compact, mutually and definitely ratified 
by the two nations. 

The measure of a Union, therefore, being proposed, 
and afterwards carried against the will of the people — 
by the power, and throu^ the corruption of the execu- 
tive authority — after the complete ratification of that 
contract, and after it had been acted upon for seventeen 
yeats, was clearly a direct infringement of that fined 
adjustment — a breach of national faith — an infraction of 
that constitutional federative compact solemnly enacted 
by the nmtual concurrence of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Great Britain, and the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland, in their joint and several legislative 
capacities. 

This message, therefore, forms a predominant circum- 
stance, as applying to the most important subsequent 
occurrences between the two nations; and as such, 
should be kept in mind through every event detailed in 
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Ibis memoir. It also leads to some considerations, wlticby 
though they may be considered as a digression from Ae 
transactions which immediately took place in consequence 
ef the message, are yet of considerable utility in, eluci- 
dating the respective situation of the two countries, at 
the time this final adjustment was proposed by tfie King, 
and the sense that his Majesty's ministers, eighteen years 
afterwards, were jdeased to give to the wordfimil, when 
they conceived it necessary to argue that it bore, not a 
positive, but an inconclusive import, and could only be 
construed as giving an indefinite scope for future ne- 
gociation. 

IT. Previous to the year 1780, the distressed state of 
Ireland — the law of Poyning — ^the 6th of Greorge.the 
First — ^the standing army under a perman^at mutiny 
biU — the dependence of the judges — ^the absence of the 
Habeas Corpus act — ^the restraints on commerce, and the 
deprivation of a constitution, had often suggested, to 
some of the best friends of Ireland, the idea of a com- 
plete incorporation of that country with Great Britain, 
as the only remedy for its accumulated and accumulating 
grievances and expressions — as the most advantageous 
measure which could be obtained for Ireland under its 
then deplorable cucumstances ; and about the year 
1763, and subsequently several pamphlets of consider- 
able merit were published on the subject, detailing the 
advantages which Ireland must necessarily have derived 
from so close and beneficial a connection. 

,As Ireland was then trampled upon, oppressed, and 
put down without the power of resistance, or any pro- 
bable chance of ever ol^taining justice — ^there can be no 
doubt that almost any change must have been bene- 
ficial ; and, in that point of view, a complete union of the 
two nations would then have been, in many respects, 
extremely fortunate for that ruined country. The British 
parliament had declared itself paramount to that of Ireland. 
The Irish parliament, tired of ineffectual struggles for 
even the name of independence, had become indifferent 
to its fate, and sunk into a state of lassitude and debility, 
from which, though it was occasionally roused by the 
sharp stings of oppression, it soon relapsed into its old 
apathy, partly through despair and partly through cor- 

13* 
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niption, while the people, kept systematically ignonmt, 
and of coarse having but little public mind, and less 
public information, were naturally indifferent to- the 
existence of a representative assembly, of which they 
neither felt the honour nor experienced the utility. 

But at that period England was too powerful, too 
jealous, and too haughty, to equalize her constitution and 
her commerce, with what she considered as a conquered 
country. She had then no object to obtain from a- captive, 
who lay groaning at her feet, picking up the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man's table. IHie prejudiced, contracted 
and fallacious views which England then took of the state 
of Ireland, deceived her als to her own interests, conneeted 
with the general strength and prosperity of the whole 
empire, and every idea of an incorporate union with 
Ireland was rejected with disdain by the British nation. 
England had imited herself with Scotland to avoid the 
chance of a total separation, which it was more than 

Srbbable might otherwise have been the ccmsequence of 
istinct dynasties : but the state of Ireland and the nature 
of her federal connection with England occasioned no 
risk of such an event, and therefore created no such 
uneasiness or necessity, and the idea seemed to have 
been totally relinquished by both countries ; by the one, 
because sh^ was too haughty and avaricious to grant, by 
the other, because she was too poor and too dejected to 
obtain so advantageous an arrangement. 

But when Ireland, by the causes heretofore detailed, 
had been awakened to a sense of her own strength, and a 
knowledge of her own resources; when America had 
shown her the example of perseverance, and the possiMlity 
of obtaining justice, every idea of annexation to England 
vanished like the passing wind ; liberty was attainable, 
prosperity must follow liberty, and, in' 1782, there was 
scarcely an Irishman, who would not have sooner sunk 
under the ruins of his country, than submit to a measure, 
which, a few years before, was an oWect, at least of indif- 
ference. England too late perceived its error, a union in 
1753 would have effectually ended all claims of an inde- 
pendent constitution, by Ireland, in 1782, and would have 
been an object of the highest importance to Great Britain : 
but now it was a word she durst not even articulate, the 
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rery sound of it would have been equal to a declaiation 
of hostility, and however indisposed the new ministers of 
England might have been to admit all the claims of 
Ireland, the words ^' final adjustment," so emphatically 
used by his majesty, left no rocmi to suppose that a union 
could be in contemplation, or ever afterwards be insisted 
on : and yet it is singular, that the very same words, 
" final adjustment," were repeated, by the Irish minister, 
when a imion was proposed to the Irish parliament 
in 1800 for its consideration. 

So many arguments afterwards arose from that ex- 
pression, so many sophistical constructions were placed 
on his majesty's message, so much duplicity did his min- 
isters attribute to his language, that it is impossible to 
believe that all the ministers of that day were unreser- 
vedly sincere, as to the finality of the arrangement made 
with Ireland under its then commanding attitude, and it 
reminds us of one very remarkable truism of Irish history, 
that no compact had ever before been entered into between 
the two countries, tfiat had not been infringed or attempted 
to be infringed by England, when her power enabled 
her, or her interest seduced her, to withoraw from her 
engagements. 

Y. Nothing can more cleariy elucidate the public con- 
duct of the Duke of Portland. In 1782, he came to Ire- 
land to consununate a final adjustment between the two 
nations, and in pursuance of such proposal, a final ad- 
justment was apparently ef^ted, passed by the parlia- 
ments of both nations, confirmed by the honour of Great 
Britain, and sanctified by the faith of Majesty. The 
Duke of Portland was the accredited agent of that final 
adjustment, the responsible minister of both nations, the 
official voucher of its perpetuity, and therrfore shoidd 
have been the guardian of that independence, which was 
effected through himself, and declared by him, as viceroy, 
to be final and conclusive. 

Yet, in 1800, the same Duke of Portland is found 
retracing all his former steps, recanting his Irish creed, 
demolishing that independence of which he was the 
guardian, falsifying his own words, and equivocating on 
those of his sovereign to botii parliaments, and arguing 
upon an incongruity, never yet paralleled, namely, that 
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the ircnrds '^final" and ^ioctnsiTe'' were s3rno&yiix>us in 

Slides : for upon no other prineiple could his grace's 
St and latter conduct be explain^ or justified. . 

It is impossible therefore to give the Duke the merit 
of sincerity towafcLs Ireland in 1782. The altered state 
of Ireland in 1800, was made the solitary but £illacious 
pretence for dissolving a solemn bond, breaking the ties 
of national faith, and diminishing the character of royal 
integrity. 

The Duke was obliged to meet the Irish parliament 
within two days after his arrival; those days were 
employed in endeavouring to procure an adjournment of 
the house, and several confidential communications took 
place between him, Mr. Grattan, and others, who had 
determined not to admit the delay of a single hour. The 
Duke's arrival in Ireland had been preceded by letters 
from the Marquis of Rockingham and Mr. Fox to the 
Earl of Charlemont, requesting an adjournment of par- 
liament for three weeks, and expressing their convicticm 
that the request would be immediately acceded to. No- 
thing could more clearly prove their ignorance of the state 
of Ireland. All the influence of the crown could not 
have adjourned the commons for a single day. The 
people were too impatient for any procrastination. By 
adjournment, the parliament would have lost its charac- 
ter, and the members their influence, anarchy would have 
been the inevitable result, and instead of a placid, amsti- 
tutional, parliamentary declaration of rights, a recess 
would probably have occasioned popular declarations of 
a more alarniing tendency. For every reason therefore 
an adjournment, though, superficially considered, seeok&i 
an object of importance to government, might have ended 
in measures greatly to their disadvantage. 

The reasons for declining all delay were communicated 
to the Duke of Portland by Mr. Grattan, and the Duke, 
though not convinced, having, no power of resistance, was 
passive on a proceeding which he could not encounter. 

Mr. Grattan also, previously to proposing his measure 
to. parliament, fairiy submittal the intended declaration 
of rights to the Duke ; but it was rather too strong and 
too peremptory for his grace's approbation. He durst 
not however aety he would expose, and yet could not say 
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he wonid support it; but he proposed amendments, which 
would have effectually destroyed the yigor and narrowed 
the compass of these resolutions, and recommended modi- 
fications, which would have neutralizedits firmness. Mr. 
Grattan declined any alteration whatever, and the Duke 
remained doubtfiil, whether his fiiends would acCede to 
or resist it, and it is more than probable he was himself 
at the same mom^it equally irresolute as to his own 
future conduct : he had no time to communicate with 
England, and his only resource was that of fishing for 
the support of eminent persons in both houses of parlia- 
ment, in the hope of being able, in modifying, to mode- 
rate by their means the detailed measures which would 
follow the declaration. 

Whilst the chief govemor'was thus involved in per- 
plexity and doubt, every step was taken by the advocates 
of independence to secure the decisive triumph of Mr. 
Grattan's intended declaration. Whoever has individually 
experienced the sensations of ardent expectation, trembling 
suspense, burning Impatience, and determined resolution, 
and can suppose all those sensations possessing an entire 
nation, may form some, but yet an inadequate idea of the 
feelings of the Irish people on the 16th of April, 1788, 
which was the day peremptorily fixed by Mr. Grattan for 
moving that declaration of rights, which was the proximate 
cause of Ireland's short-liv»i prosperity, and the remote 
one of its final overthrow and annexation. So high were 
the minds of the public wound up on the eve of that 
momentous day, that the Volunteers flew to their arms 
without having an enemy to encounter, and, almost 
breathless with impatience, inquired eagerly after the 
probability of events, which the close of the same day 
must certainly determine. 

It is difficult for any persons, but those who have 
witnessed the awfid state of expected revolutions and of 
popular commotion, to describe the interesting moments 
which preceded the meeting of the Irish parliament; and 
it is equally impossible to describe the no less interesting 
conduct of the Jrish Volunteers on that trying occasion. 
Had the parliament rejected Mr. Grattan's motion, no 
doubt could exist in the minds of those who were wit- 
nesses to the temper of die times, that the connecticni with 
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England would have been shaken to its very Ibnndatica : 
Tet the most perfect order and decorum were observea 
by the armed associations, who parade in every quarter 
of the city. Though their own ardor and impatience 
were great, they wisely discouraged any manifestation of 
the same warm feelings amongst the lower orders of the 
people, and though they were resolved to lose the last 
drop of their blood to obtain the independence of their 
coimtry, they acted as preservers of the peace, and by 
their exertions eflfectually prevented the slightest inter- 
ruption of public tranquillity : the awe of their presence 
restrained every symptom of popular commotion. 

VI. Elarly on the 16th of April, 1782, the great street 
before the house of parliament was thronged by a multi- 
tude of people, of every class, and of every description, 
though many hours must elapse before the house would 
meet, or business proceeded on. As it was a circumstance 
which seldom takes place on the eve of remarkable events, 
it becomes a proper subject of remark, that though more 
than many thousands of people, inflamed by the most 
ardent zeal, were assembled in a public street, without 
any guide, restraint, or control, save the example of the 
Tolunteers, not the slightest aj^pearance of tumult was 
observable, on the contrary, such perfect order prevailed, 
that not even an angry word or offensive expression 
escaped their lips. Nothing could more completely prove 
th^ good disposition of tiie Dublin populace, than this cor- 
rectness of demeanour, at a time when they had been 
taught that the very existence of their trade and manu&c- 
tures, and consequently the future subsistence of them- 
selves and their families, was to be decided by the con- 
duct of their representatives that very evening; and it 
was gratifying to see that those who werefsupposed or 
even proved to have been their decided enemies, were 
permitted to pass through this immense assemblage, 
without receiving the slightest token of incivility, and 
with the same ease as those who were known to be their 
determined friends. 

The parliament had been summoned to attend this 
momentous question by an unusual and special call of the 
house, and by four o'clock a full meeting took place. 
The body of the House of Conunons was crowded with 
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itt mdmb^rs, a great piopartion of the peerage attended 
as auditors^ and the capacious gallery, which sttrronnded 
the interior magnificent dome of the house, contamed 
above four hundred ladies of the highest distinction, who 
partook of the same national fire which had enlightened 
their parents, their husbands, and their relatives, and by 
' the sympa^thetic influence of their presence and zeal oom^ 
municated an instinctive chivalrous impulse to eloquence 
and to patriotism. 

Those who have only seen the tumultuous rutte of 
imperial parliamefnts, seizing in the antiquated chapel 
of St. Stephen's, crowded by a gallery «f note^takers, 
anxious to catch the public penny by the earliest reports 
of good speeches made bad,^and b«d speeches made better, 
indifferent as to subjects and careless as to misrepresenta- 
tion, yet the principal medium of communication between 
the sentiments of the representative and the curiosity of the 
represented, can form no idea of the interesting appearance 
ofthe Irish House of Commons. The cheerful magnificence 
of its splendid architecture, the number, the decorum and 
brilliancy of the anxious auditory, tlie vital question that 
night to be determined, and the solemn dignity which 
clothed the proceedings of that awfiil moment collectively 
produced impressions, even on disinterested strangers, 
which perhaps had never been so strongly, or so iustly 
excited by the appearance and proceedings of any house 
of l^islature. 

Til. Mr. Sextus Perry* then occupied the speaker's 
ehair, a person in whose integrity the house, the nation, 
and the government reposed the greatest confidence ; a 
man in whose pure character, spirit, dignity, independence 
of mind, and honesty of principle, were eminently con- 
spicuous; decisive, constitutional, i)atriotic, discreet, he 
was every thing that became his office, and every thing 

* Mr. Peny was the son of a gentleman of business in Limerick, and . 
had been called to the Irish bar where he practised with considerable 
reputation and success, fie was not a distinguished orator in parlia* 
ment, but few men ever sat in that house more personally respect by 
all parties. He was chosen speaker on Mr. Ponsonby's resig&ation, and 
his brother uipmnted a bishop some time after, Mr. Perry was uneto to 
the {Hresent Ead of limedck, on whom his estates havt desoended ; and 
it has been remarked th&t there seldom' appeared two put^Ik piflR30ig^ 
moce dissimilar than the tmcle and nephew. 
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that Mcame himself. He had bee& a hamster hi extai* 
sive jNractioe at the time of his elevation, and to the 
moment of his death he never departed from the line of 
rectitude, which marked every step of his progress 
through life, whether in a public or private station. Mr. 
Perry took the chair at four o'clock. The singular wording 
of the summonses had its ccnnplete effect, s^d procured 
the attendance of almost every member resident within 
the kingdom. A calm but deep solicitude was appar^it 
on almost every coimtenance, when Mr. Grattan entered, . 
accomj^anied by Mr. Biownlow and several others, the 
detemuned and impcnrtant advocates for the declaration 
of Irish ii^ependence. Mr. Grattan's preceding exertions 
and anxiety had manifestly injured his health; his 
tottering frame seemed barely sufficient to sustain his 
labouring mind, replete with the unprecedented impor- 
tance and responsibility of the measure he was about to 
bring forward. He was unacquainted with the reception, 
it would obtain from the connections of the government, 
he was that day irretrievably to commit his country with 
Great Britain, and through him Ireland was either to assert 
her liberty, or start from the connection. His own situation 
was tremendous, that of the members attached to the. 
administration embarrassing, that of the people anxious to 
palpitation. For a short time a profound silence ensued, 
it was expected that Mr. Grattan would immediately rise 
when the wisdom and discretion of the government gave 
a turn to the proceedings, which in a moment eased the 
parliament of its solicitude, Mr. Gkattan of the weight 
that oppressed him, and the people of their anxiety, Mr. 
Hely Hutchinson (then secretary of state in Ireland) rose. 
He said, that his Excellency the Lieutenant had ordered 
him to deliver a message from the King, importing, that 
" His Majesty, being concerned to find that discontents 
and jealousies were prevailing amongst his loyal subjects 
of Ireland, upon matters of great weight and importance, 
recommended to the house to take the same into their most 
serious consideration, in order to effect such a JincU ad- 
justment as might give satisfaction to both kingdoms." 
And Mr. Hutchinson accompanied this message — and his 
Statement of his own views on the subject with a deter- 
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minalioii to support a declaration of Irish rights^ and 
QonsdjUitioiial independence* 

Yin. Notwithstanding this official communication, the 
goyenunent member were still greatly perplexed how to 
act. Mr. Grattan's intended declaration of independence 
was too strong, decisive, and prompt to be relished as the 
measure of any government, it could neither be wholly 
resisted, nor generally approved of, by the viceroy. His 
lecretary Col^el Fitzpatrick, was not yet in parliament, 
all modification whatsoever had been rejected by Mr. 
Grattan and his friends ; and it is generally believed, that 
the members of government went to parliament that day 
without any decided plan or system, but determined to 
regulate their own individual conduct by the circumstances 
which might occur, and the general disposition indicated 
by the majority of the house m the course of the |m)« 
ceedings. 

IX. Thus, <» the 16tb of April, 1782, after nearly 700 
years of subjugation, oppression, and misery, after centu- 
ries of unavailing complaint, and neglected remonstrance 
did the King of Ireland, through his Irish secretary of 
state, at length himself propose to redress those grievances 
through his Irish parliament ; an authority which, as Bang 
of England, his minister had never before recognised or 
admitted. In a moment the whole scene was completely 
changed ; those miserable prospects which had so long 
disgusted, and at length so completely agitated the Irish 
people, vanished from their view : the phenomena of such 
a message had an instantaneous and astonishing effect^ 
and pointed out such a line of conduct to every party 
and to every individual, as left it almost impossible iot 
any but the most mischievous characters, to obstruct the 
happy unanimity which now became the gratifying result 
of this prudent and wise proceeding, 

Mr. Hutchinson, however, observed in his speech, that 
he was not officially authorized to say more, than simply 
to deliver the DOLessage ; he was therefore silent as to idl 
detadls, and pledged the government to none, the parlia^ 
ment would act upon the message as to themselves might 
seem advisable. Another solemn pause now ensued, Mr. 
Grattan remained silent, when Mr. George Ponsonby rose 
and, after eulogising the King) the British Id^ieter^ end 
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4ia IriAGoyemmeiit, simply proposed an Immble addnss 
in reply, " thanking the King lor his goodness and con* 
descMision, and assuring his majesty tha^ his faithful eom- 
moners would immediately proceed upon the great cib|ects 
he had recommended to^heir consideration." 

X. This uncireumstantial reply, bowerer, fell very short 
of the expectatkm of the house, cnt the intentions c{ Mr. 
Orattao. On common occasions it \vx>uld hav« answered 
the osiial purposes of incipient iuTestigation ; hot the 
suljeet of Jiish grievances required no comtaittee te 
inrestigate, no protracted debates finr further discussioiL 
The claims of Ireland were abeady well known to the 
King and to his ministers ; they had been recorded by 
the Dungannon contention, and now only required a par- 
liamentary adoption in tepns too explicit to be nusoon* 
strued, and too peremptory to be rejected. It is true, the 
ffood intentions of his majesty were announced — the 
ntvourable disposition of his cabinet camnxonicated, a re- 
dress of disccmtents and jealousies suffgested, but nothing 
specific was vouched or even aliuaed to; the present 
fayourable government might be disj^aeed, and the King's 
conceding intentions changed by a change of ministmrs, 
and Ireland thus be again committed with Great Britain 
under circumstances of diminished strength, and more 
difficult adjustment, every man p^tseired the crisis, but 
no man could foresee the result, some decisive stefV 
appeared inevitable, but without great prudence that step 
might be destructive, popular impetuosity frequently de- 
feats its own objects, the examples of European history 
in all ages have proved, that rash or premature effinrts to 
shake off oppression, generally confirmed, or rent the 
chains of despotism from the grasp of one ruler, only to 
transfer them with stronger rivets to the power of a suc- 
cessor. It is less difficult to throw off the trammels of 
an usuri»ng government, than to secure the preservation 
of a new-gained constitution, and in cold and phlegmatic 
nations where the suWime princifrfes of political freedom 
were less investigated or less valued than in Ireland^t 
that enlightened epoch, more comprehensive power* 
might be entrusted to the prudence ofthe people or deie* 
getod to the naxdiattshipof selecsBed chieftains but in an 
9t4moM mmkf distinguMted nore ibt im tatsnts and iie 
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enthusiasm, than for its steadiness or its foresight, where 
every man fostered his heated feelings, and the appetite 
for liberty was whetted even to voracity by the slavery 
of ages, hasty or violent proceedings, however they might 
for a moment appear to promote a rescue of the country 
from existing evils, would probably plunge it still deeper 
into unforeseen and more deplorable misfortunes, vision- 
ary men and visionary measures are never absent from 
such poli^al struggles, but if the phrenzy of Eutopian 
speculations gets wing amongst a people, it becomes the 
most plausible pretext to oppressive rulers, and the most 
destructive enemy to the attainment of constitutional 
liberty ; and at (his important crisis, bad one nish step 

Erematurely ccnnmitted Ireland and Great Britain in 
ostile stxuggle, the contest would have ended in the 
ruin of one country, if ngt of both. 

These <»nsid«»ti(ms had great weight, and excited 
great embarrassments amongst the leading members iii 
ihe Irish Parliament, diffemnt characters of course took 
different views of this intricate sulgect, strength of intel- 
lect, courage, cowardice, int^est, ignorance, or iufprma- 
tioD, naturally communicated their correspondent im- 
fvesakms, and but few persons seemed entirely to coin- 
cide on the- specific linuts to which these popular pro* 
feedings migl^ advance with safety. «» 
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CHAPTER IX. 

yix, Ghattan mores a declaiatioii of nghts and giieranoes in Parliameiit 
— ^Mr. Brownlow— Mr. Geoi]^ Ponaonby— Mr. Flood— Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon's conduct — ^His Declaration of Independence — ^Enthusiastic re* 
joicings. 

I. Mr. Grattan had long declared the absolute ^eeeflsity 
of gratifying the people by a legislative declaration of 
Irish rights and constitutional independence, marking out 
by an indelible record that sacrea Rubicon past ixrhich 
the British government should never more advance, and 
beyond which the Irish nation should never wander. On 
that point the fate of Ireland vibrated as on a pivot, it 
must rise or it must fall, it could no longer remain sta- 
tionary, and the great landed proprietors strongly felt 
that they must necessarily participate in its vicissitudes^ 
the court had totally lost its influence, the people had 
entirely acquired theirs, the old system of Irish govern- 
ment was annihilated, and the British cabinet had ndther 
the wisdom nor the disposition to take a decisive lead in 
more popular arrangements, the parUament and the peo- 
ple were gradually drawing together, an instinctive sense 
of the common difficulty called all men towards some 
common centre, and as that centre, all parties, all sects, 
and all factions looked to the talents and the honesty of 
Mr. Grattan, they knew that he had no object but his 
country, and no party but its supporters, they knew that 
his energetic mind could neither be restjrained by resist- 
ance nor neutralized by subterfuge, he possessed all those 
intellectual qualities best calculated to lead the Irish peo- 
ple to the true standard of freedom. 

II. It is an observation not unworthy of remark, that in 
describing the events of that important evening, the struc- 
ture of the Irish House of Commons (as before mentioned) 
at the period of these debates was particularly adapted 
to convey to the people an impression of dignity and of 
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■piendor ia thftir legislatim 9asw&tohWj the iiHarior d" &• 
Commoiis House vas a rotunda of great architectnzal 
magnifioBiioe ; an izmnense gallery, snpported by Tuscan 
pillaiSy surrounded the inner base of a grand and lofty 
dome, in that gallery, on every important debate, nearly 
seven bundled auditors heard the sentiments and learned 
the characters of their Irish representatives ; the gallery 
was never cleared on a division ; the rising generation 
acquired a love of eloquence and of liberty, the principles 
of a just and proud ambition, the details of public busi- 
ness, and the rudiments of constituticmal legislation. 

The front rows of this gallery were generally occupied 
by females of the highest rank and fiishion, whose pre- 
sence gave an animating and brilliant splendour to the 
MLtire scene, and in a nation such as Ireland then was, 
from which the gallant principles of chivalry had not 
been altc^ther banished, contributed not a little to the 
pieservation of that decorum so indispensable to the 
dignity and weight of delib^ative assemblies.- 

This entire gallery had been crowded at an early hour 
by personages of the first respectability of both sexes, it 
would be ^icult to describe the interesting appearance 
of the whole assemUage at this awful moment ; after the 
speech of Mr. Hutchinson, which in faujt decided notfiing, 
a low confidential whisper ran through the house, and 
every member seemed to court the sentiments of his 
neighbour without venturing to express his own, the 
anxious spectators, inquisitively leaning forward, awaited 
with palpitating expectation the development of some 
measure likely to decide the fate of their country, them- 
selves, and their posterity, no middle course could possibly 
be adopted, immediate conciliation and tranquillity, oi 
revolt and revolution, was the dilemma which floated on 
every thinking mind, a solemn pause ensued, at length 
Mr. Grattan, slowly rising from his seat, commenced the 
most Inmirious, brilliant, and eflfective oration ever deli- 
vered in the Irish parliament 

This speech, ranking in the very first class of effidctive 
eloquence, rising in its progress, applied equally to the 
eense, the pride and the spirit of the nation, every suc- 
ceeding sentence increased the interest which his exor- 
dium had excited, trampling upon the arrogant claims 
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and jineontdttitkmal usmpatknis of the BritMi govern 
ment, he reasoned on the enlightened principle of a fede- 
ratire ccHnpact, and urged irresistibly the necessity, tba 
justice, and the policy of immediately and unequivocally 
decktring the cpnstitutional independence of the Irish na- 
tion, and the sapiemajcy of the Irish parliament, as the only 
^ectual means of preserving the connection between the 
two nations. His arguments were powerful and conclu- 
sive, but they were not original,* it was the very same 
course of argument which that ^eat Irish statesman^ 
Molyneux, had published near a century before, the same 

Srinciples on which Swift, the ablest of Irish patriots, had 
efeiuled his coimtry, and the same which that less able, 
but not less sincere and honest friend to Ireland, Dr.Lucaa^ 
had continually maintained, frequently in opposition to 
the doctrines of Mr. Grattan's own father. Some pas* 
sages of this oration were particularly characteristic of 
Mr. Grattan's energetic manner. ^' He admired that 
steady progressive virtue which had at length awakened 
Ireland to her rights, and roused her to her liberties, he 
was not yet old, but he remembered her a child, he had 
watched her growth, from childhood she grew to arms, 
from arms she grew to liberty ; whenever historic annals 
tell of great revolutions in mvaui of freedom, they were 
owing to the quick feelings of an irritated populace excited 

* It is a ciircamstance worthy of observation, that the principal argu- 
ments of Mr. Grattan went to establish the same doctrines, and were 
expressed partly in the yery same words, as those of Mr. Molyneux and 
Dr. Lucas, and that Mr. Grattan's speech was leceived with uniyeraal 
approbatioa by parliament, and these principles of Irish independenot 
acceded to by the King*s government, and even sunported by his law 
officers, whilst the celebrated book published by Mr. Molyneux, con- 
taining the same «* claims of Ireland," had been voted a treasonable libel 
by the Irish parliament, when under the influence of the English gov* 
ernment, and was ordered to be burned l^ tha hands of the common 
hangman, which sentence was accoTdii:gly executed before the door of 
theHouse of Lords ; and that Dr. Lucas, for publishing the same princi- 
ples at a later period, had been voted an enemy to his country, and neces- 
sitated to fly from Ireland for his safety. 

Nothing can more strongly exemplify the dreadful vassalage into 
which the Irish nation had sunk, or prove the inestimable value of no* 
tional independence, than the fact that Mr. Grattan gained immortal 
honour and substantial rewards for the same acts for which his illustrious 
predecessors had been declared enemies to their country. Such are the 
resulting distioctioDB of sUtrery and of freedom. 
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fcy swne strong object presented to their senses, such was 
the daughter of Virginius sacrificed to virtue, such were 
the meagre and haggard looks of the seven Bishops sacri* 
ficed to liberty. But it was not the sudden impulse of 
irritated feelings which had animated Ireland, she had 
calmly mused for centuries on her oppressions, and as de- 
liberately rose to rescue the land from h«r oppressors. 

For a people to acquire liberty they must have a lofty 
conception of themselves, what sets one nation above 
another, but the soul that dwells within her? deprive it 
of its soul, it may still retain a strong arm, but frcHn that 
moment ceases to be a nation, of what avail the exertions 
of Lords and Commons if unsupported by the soul and the 
exertions of the people ? the Dungannon meeting had 
spoken this language with the calm and steady voice of 
an injured eountry, that meeting had been considered as 
an alarming measure, because it was iir^recedented but 
it was an original transaction, and all original transactions 
must be unprecedented ; the attainment of Magna Charta 
had no precedent, it was a great original transaction, not 
obtained by votes in parliament, but by Barons in the 
field, to that great original transaction England owes her 
liberty, and to the great original transaction at Dimgan- 
uon, Ireland will be indebted for hers, the Irish Volunteers' 
had associated to support the laws and the constitution, the 
usurpations of England have violated both, and Ireland 
has therefore armed to defend the principles of the British 
constitution against the violations of the British govern- 
ment. Let other nations basely suppose that people were 
made for gevernmentiS, Ireland has declared that govern- 
ments were made for the people, and even crowns, those 
great luminaries whose brightness they all reflect, can 
receive their cheering fire only from the pure flame of a 
free constitution. England has the plea of necessity for 
acknowledging the independence of America, for admitting 
frish independence she has the plea of justice ; America 
has shed much English blood, and America is to be free : 
Ireland has shed her own blood for England, and is 
Ireland to remain in fetters? is Ireland to be the only 
nation whose liberty England will not acknowledge, and 
whose affections she cannot subdue? we have received 



Ae ciric crown from our people, and jihall we Uke davM 
lay it down at the feet of British supremacy ?" 

Proceeding in the same glow of language and of 
reasoning, and amidst an universal cry of approbation, 
Mr. Grattan went fully into a detail of Irish rights and 
grievances, and concluded his statement by moving, as an 
amendment to Mr. Ponsonby's motion — " That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his Majesty, to return his Ma- 
jesty the thanks of this house for his most gracious mes- 
sage to this house, deUvered by his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

'' To assure his Majesty of our unshaken attachment 
to his Majesty's person and goverrmient, and of our hvely 
sense of his paternal care in thus taking the lead to admi- 
nister content to his Majesty's subjects of Ireland. 

" That thus encouraged by his royal interposition, w^. 
shall beg leave, with all duty and submission, to lay before 
his Majesty the cause of all our discontents and jealousies ; 
to assure his Majesty that his subjects of Ireland are a 
free people, that the crown of Ireland is an imperial 
erown^ inseparably connected with the crown of Great 
Britain, on which connection the interests and happiness 
of both nations essentially depend — ^but that the kingdom 
of Ireland is a distinct kingdom^ with a parliament of her 
9um the sole legislature thereof— that there is no body of 
men competent to make laws to bind the nation but the 
Bling, Lords, and Commons of Ireland — ^nor any parlia- 
ment which hath any authority or power of any sort what- 
ever in this country, save only the parliament of Ireland 
— ^to assure his Majesty, that we humbly conceive that in 
this right the very essence of tmr liberty exists — a right 
which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, do 
claim as their birthright, and which we cannot tield 
Jbut with oub. lives." 

The effect of this speech, and the concluding amend- 
ment, was instantaneous and decisive. A legislative de* 
claration of independence at once placed the rights and 
determinations of Ireland on a footing too high to be 
relinquished without an exterminating contest ; the cir- 
eumstances of both nations were imperative ; Ireland was 
committed and must persist, and Great Britain had la* 
-vished in America her powers of resistance. That 
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hiv^iy government, which in all the am^ance of siq)e. 
noi force had for so many centuries loiScd over the 
natural rights and scoffed at the groans of her sister 
country, at length reached the highest climax of oppresk 
sion and intolerance, and was necessitated to acknowledge 
the wrongs and the virtues of that people, and peaceably 
capitulate to a nation which, by honest means, it might 
at any time have conciHated. The whole house in a mo- 
ment caught the patriotic flame, which seemed to issue 
from every bench of the entire assembly.* 

III. Mr. Grattan had selected, to second and support 
his declaration, a person who ^ave it as much influence 
as character and independence could possibly commu- 
nicate. Well aware of the great importance which was 
attributed to the accession of the landed interest u^ par- 
liamentary measures, he judiciously selected Mr. Brown-* 
low, member for the county of Anhagh, as one df the 
first (tf the country gentlemen in point of wealth and 
reputatipn. 

No man could be better adapted to obtain the concur- 
rence of the landed interest than Mr. Brownlow. His 
own stake in the country was too great to be risked on 
giddy speculations; his interests were entirely identified 
with those of the country ; and having no courtly ccm- 
nections to detract from his independence, or aristocratic 
taints to trifle with his purity, every thing he said, and 
every measure he supported, carried a certain portion of 
influence amongst the country gentlemen, and they often 
followed his example solely because they could not sus- 
pect its honesty. 

The great body of the landed proprietors in parlia- 
ment, though intrinsically honest, were simple, prejudiced^ 
refractory, and gregarious ; the Government, on ordinfCry 
occasions, found it not difficult to delude or disunite 
tliem : and even on this day, without such a leader as Mr. 
Brownlow, the entire unanimity of their opinion on their 
conduct could by no means be depended on. 

• The author of this work, then a student in the University of Dub- 
lin, was present at this important scene as a spectator, and the impres- 
sion it made on his youthful mind, years have not been able in any de- 
gree to ef&ce ; and he is therefore enabled to delineate the circumstanoe& 
attending that important event. with more than ordinary accuracy. la 
trudi« time has not left many contemporaries to fell the story. 
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Afiar Mr« Gratton had concluded, Mr. Brownlow' 
instantly rose — a general symptom of aj^robatioa ran 
through the house at percdving so weighty an auxiliary 
to so decisive a declaration — hia example gave counte- 
nance to many, and confidence to all-4iis speech was 
short, but it was decided, and expressed in such terms as 
at once determined the country gentlemen to^ adopt the 
measure in its fullest extent without further delay, and 
to pledge their lives and fortunes to the suj^rt and 
establishment of Irish independence; he said, ^as he 
had the honour to second the mover in adversity, he 
could not avo»l maintaining the same honour at ^ 
mbme&t of triumph. He had long seen that things must 
oome to this ; the people had learned their rights, and 
Aey fgotdd have them — an end has been proclaimed to 
temporizing expedients — ^to artful delay, and to pc^tical 
junctions — ^die people have demanded their rights, and 
the Irish parliameat will support them with their lives 
and fortunes. He would leave the other side of the 
house to discuss the suliject, and if they were anxious to 
alone for their past conduct, he would not check the 
ardour of then patriotism, which, after being so long 
restrained, seemed ready to burst forth, and he should 
rejoice in the explosion. As to the declaration of rights, 
the honourable gentleman would have the eternal gratifi- 
cation of having reared this infant child — his (Mr. 
Bcownlow's) only merit would be, that, though he could 
not maintain it with ability, his utmost zeal should be 
exerted to support it." 

On the conclusion of Mr. Brownlow's speech, another 
short pause ensued ; but it was not a pause of doubt — 
the measure was obviously decided — the victory was 
complete — ^nothing remained in suspense but through 
whom, and by what species of declaration the Govern- 
ment could submit to so strong a measure ; some of the 
officers of the crown had been the servants of the last 
administration, and the short period from the arrival of 
the Duke of Portland had given no time to his cabinet 
for consideration or concert — ^the dynasty of diplomatic 
evasion had ceased to reign — ^and for the first time in 
the annals of British history, the officers and ministers of 
^ government appeared to be let loose upon the parlia- 
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Usiot, to Tecant ttkeir princii^es and capitulate for tbeir 
eharaeters. The first they performed, the latter Uhey 
fiiiled in. Men may pity the feelings of a vanqmidied 
enemy, but they can nerer securely trus^ to his compiil« 
sory repentance, and they who had expended eyery day 
erf* their political life in uj^olding the principle of Bbritish 
supremacy, could hardly expect to receive mcMre confix 
xi^ice from the nation than that which belongs to the 
character of defeated apostates. 

IV. Mr. George PcHisonby, oa the part of the Loid 
Lieutenant, submitted with as good a grace as the cir* 
eumstance would admit o^ to a proceeding which it was 
impossible could be pleasing to any English ministry. 
Mr. Ponsonby had been generally in opposition since the 
time of his father's disagreement with Lord Townsead^ 
and his family being entirely attached to the Whig inter- 
ests of England, the change of ministry naturally brought 
to the Msurquis of Rockingham's administration and aid, 
the persons who had been so long- in opposition to his 
predecessor. Mr. Ponsonby's family, of course, con- 
nected itself in Ireland with the Duke of Portland, and 
it was expected that he would have been placed high in 
confidence under his Grace's adnunistration. 

Blending an aristocratic mind with patrkytic feelings, 
and connected with a Viceroy whacould himself hanUy 
guess the road he might have to travel, Mr. Ponsonby 
couM not at such a moment be expected to play the full 
game of popular expectation. Extensive and.high &mily 
connections, whatever party they espouse in public trans- 
actions, ever communicate some tints of their own 
colouring, and impose some porticHi of voluntary res- 
traint upon the firee agency of public characters — and 
had Mr. Ponsonby been an isdlated man, he would have 
been a more distinguished personage. A nation may 
sometimes look with confidence to individuals, but they 
are a credulous people who look with confidence to 
party. Individuals may be honest — but gregarious in- 
tegrity would be a phenomenon in politics. It is the 
collisions of party, not their visionary virtue, that is ad- 
vantageous to a people who frequently acquire their 
li^ts xu>t ttuoT^^h the poUticaL purity, but through the 
rancorous recnanfimatirm of amhitiftus lactioo^t 
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On this occasion, however, Mr. Ponsonbjr's steadyi 
judicious, and plausible address, exactly corresponded 
with the exigen-cies of the Viceroy, and gave a tinge of 
generous concession to his Grace's accedence, which the 
volatile gratitude of the Irish nation, for a moment mis- 
took for genuine sincerity. Mr. Ponsonby sought to be 
considered at the same moment as faithful to his country 
and faithful to its government — a, union which the bad 
policy of England had taught the Irish people to consider 
as incompatible. His manner and his speech, however, 
had the effect intended. His fair and discreet reputation 
gave great weight to so gratifying a declaration ; and no 
impression could be more favourable to the Duke of 
Portland than that which he derived from the short con- 
ciliating observations of Mr. Ponsonby. He stated^ 
"that he most willingly consented to the proposed 
amendment, and would answer that the noble Lord who 
presided in the government of Ireland, wished to do 
every thing in his power for the satisfiau^tion of the nation, 
and he knew that the noble Duke would not lose one 
moment in forwarding this remonstrance of parliament 
to the Throne, and he would use his utmost influence in 
obtaining the rights of Ireland, an object on which he 

had FIXED HIS HEART."* 

This declaration was received with the loudest cheers 
by a great majority of the House ; but there existed men 
whose wise scepticism still retained their doubts of his 
Excellency's unsophisticated sincerity. They reflected 
justly, that the irresistible position of Ireland alone had 
at length induced the British government to this mag- 
nanimous declaration — ^past events had indisputably de- 
cided, that whether cabinets of Whigs or cabinets of 
Tories had ruled the British coxmcils, the system of its 
government had remained invariably adverse to the 
rights of Ireland ; high British supremacy had been the 
principle and the practice of all its administrations and of 

* Mr. Ponaonby soon alter this period aoqaired the highest legal esti- 
matioD, and in public affiurs connected himself with Mr. Giattan, which 
connection has continaed without interruption. 

Mr. Ponsonby was one of the leading and distinguished opponents 
'of Lord Casdeietth, on the question of the Irish union, and always 
«nried a great fsodfiA w«i^ ia ^ Iikb Fttlkmait 
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ill its princes ; and amidst all the changes and revohi- 
tions of England, Ireland had never yet experienced one 
friendly ministry. 

V. On this subject Mr. Flood {one of the ablest men 
tJiat Ireland ever produced) was this night silent. He 
saw further, and thought deeper than any of his contem- 
poraries — ^he knew the world, and of course was sceptical. 
As a popular orator, he was inferior to Mr. Grattan, but 
as a delH)erate senator he was vastly his superior. He 
knew that all precedent of British cabinets gave just 
reason to attribute this sudden transition of English 
policy, not to the feelings o{ her liberality, but to th« 
e:actent of her embarrassments; and that the Duke of 
Portland'^ having " set his heart^ upon obtaining the 
fights of Ireland, was only giving the gloss of voluntary 
merit to a concession which was in fact a matter of abso- 
lute necessity, and without which his Grace foresaw that 
all British authority in Ireland, would be extinguished for 
ever. Mr. Flood's confidence, therefore, never was im- 

E licit. Mr. Grattan, on the contrary, was deceived by- 
is own zeal, and duped, by his own honesty ; and his 
friend, Lord Charlemont, was too courtly a nobleman to 
mispeet his Grace of such consummate insincerity.* But 

* The following Resolutions passed immediately before the meeting 
of parliament, and being followed by the same, or still stronger, hota 
«?ery armed association in Ireland (at that period nearly one hundred 
thousand disciplined men) taught the Duke of Portland the total im^ 
practicability of postponing the claims of Ireland one hour. 

ITie first of these Resolutions were those of the Irish Bar--^ body 
at that time of the greatest weight in point of talent, respectability^ ana 
foiriotism — it gave the tone to the Resolutions of the whole Irish nation. 

Those Resolutions were unanimously adopted, some in stronger terms, 
by all the armed associations. 

lawyer's corps. 
At a fuU meeting (/4he Lawyer's Corps, f A« 28#4 February, 178$, 
pursuant to notice, 
Colonel<£DWARD Westbt in the Chair : 
Resolved, That the Members of the House of Commons are the rep^ 
resentatives of, and derive their power solely from, the people ; and that 
a denial of this position by them would be ta abdicate the representation. 
Resolved unanimously. That the people of this cduntry are now 
tailed upon to declare that the King, LotiIs, and Commons 6i Ireland 
axe the only power competent to make laws to biri^'this kin^m. 
Sesdyed unaniioously. That we do expect euch dedaraiim of rig;ht 

15 
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Mr. Flood even at that monaent did oot stand aloM in 
this ungracious incredulity; and ensuing events have 
folly confirmed the wisdom of his scepticism.* 

from our lepiesentatlres, and that we will support them with our uyn 
AKD FORTUNss in WATHETER measuies may be Hecessaiy to render such 
declaration an effectual security. 
Besolved, that the above lesolutioiis oe printed. 
Signed by order, 

Samuel Az>am8, Steretery. 

At a Meeting of the Corps of Dublin Volunteers, Friday, let March,. 

1782. 
His Grace, the Duke of LxnrsTER in the chair: 
Iteflolyed, That the King, Lordfi, and Commons of Ireland only am 
«c»npetent tomake laws to bind the sufa^'ects of this realm, and that w» 
will not obey or give eolation to any laws, save only those enacted by 
the King, Lords, and Conuiions of I>ne/aW> whose rights and prwikgest 
jointly and severally, we are determined to support with our lives and 
fortunes. 

Signed by order, 

John Willums, Secretary, 
* The doubts of Mr. Flood, and the intentions of the Irish Volunteem., 
seem to be fully ^empliiied in the following resohxtions, passed the vert 
DA7 AFTER this Celebrated declaradon of rights had passed in parlisuneat 
At a.meeting of the delegates from one hundred and thirty^ine CarfA 
oi the Volunteers of the Province of Leinster, at Dublin, 17th April, 
1782, 

Colonel HsNRT Flood in the Chair : 
Besolved unanimously, That we feel ourselves called upon to declare 
our satisfaction in the unanimous sense of the House of Commons ex- 
pressed in favour of the rights of Ireland, in their ad^ss to the King 
yesterday, as amended by Colonel Qrattan, and that we will support 
them therein with our lives and fortunes. 

Resolved unanimously. That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
Colonel Grattan, for his ex&aordinary exertions and perseverance in 
asserting the rights of Ireland. 

Resolved unanimously. That the following thirteen Commanders <rf 
Corps be appointed a Standing Committee of Delegates from this IVov- 
ince, to correspond and commune with all the other provincial Commit* 
tees or Delegates of Ireland, to wit : 

Earl of Granard, Colonel Parnell, 

Earl of Aldborough, Captain R. Neville, 

Sir W. Parsons, Captain Gorge, 

Colonel Grattan, Colonel Burton, 

Colonel Talbot, Colonel M. Lyons, 

Lieut-Cdonel LtBc, Captain SatTm. 
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T%is s|>eech of Mr. Ponsotfby's is the more remarkaHd, 
' because it was reserved for the same Mr. Ponsonby. 
seventeen years afterwards, to expose, in the clearest and 
most able language, this very duplicity of the same 
Duke of Portland ; and the open avowal of his Grace in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, that he had " never ^ 
considered that this concession of England, in 1782, 
should be a ^^JinaP adjustment between the two hationS| 
leaves no room to doubt his Grace's mental reservation, 
and the existence of a diplomatic sophistry which the 
Irish Parliament, gulled by their own credulity, and en- 
veloped in a cloud of gratitude and exultatioti, were at 
that moment prevented from suspecting. 

VI. Mr. Hussey Burgh, and some other members^ 
shortly but zealously supported this declaration of Irish 
independence — ^all was unanimity — ^not a symptom of 
opposition was manifested : but on the close of the pro- 
ceeding, a circumstance not less remarkable than dis- 
gusting unexpectedly occurred. 

Mr. John Fitzgibbon, whose indigenous hostility to the 
Kberties of his country had never omitted any opportu- 
nity of opposing its emancipation, on a sudden became 
metamorphosed- — assumed a strange and novel character, 
and professed himself not only the warmest advocate of 
Irish freedom, but a deadly and inveterate foe to that 
Tory system of British usurpation, the practice of which, 
till that moment, he had himself been an imdeviating 
and virulent supporter. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon's embarrassment in making this de- 
claration was too strong and too new in him to remain 
unnoticed — the unanimity of the House had left him no 
room- for cavil — ^his former conduct had left him no room 
for consistency — ^his haughty disposition despised neu- 
trality, and his overbearing mind revolted from submis^ 
sion; his stubborn heart, though humiliated, was uih' 
subdued. But he saw that he was unsupported by his 
friends, and felt that he was powerless against his ene- 
mies. To such a mind the conflict was most dreadfiil — 
a sovereign contempt of public opinion was his only 

Resolved unanimoQsly, That an ofker*fl guaid from each oocpe of 
Vdunte^s in the city and county of Duhlin, be mounted at Lord C&as^ 
monf B house, in rotation, at ten o'clock every morning. 
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iolacey and never did be more fully require the aid of 
that consolatian. 

This most remarkable, ialse, and inconsistent of aU 
political recantations ever pronounced by a confirmed 
courtier, was deliver^ in the tone of a confirmed patriot. 
" No man," said Mr. Fitzgibbon, with an alfected em- 
phasis, " can say that the Duke of Portland has power 
to grant us that redress which the nation unanimously 
demands ; but as Ireland is committed, no man, I trust, 
will shrink from her support, but go through, hand and 
Mart J in the establishment of our liberties. As I was 
cautious in committing, so I am now firm in asserting the 
rights of my amntry. My declaration, therefore, is, thai 
as the nation has determined to obtain the restoration of 
her liberty, it behoves every man in Ireland to stand * 
FIRM." Yet this was the Fitzgibbon who in a few years 
trampled on her Hberties^ and sold her constitution. 

The effect produced by this extraordinary speech from 
a man, the whole tenor of whose public life had been in 
hotiUty to its principles, neither added weight to the 
measure nor gained character for the speaker, disgusi 
was the most prevalent sensation, but had he been a less 
able man, contempt would have been more prominent 
All further debate ceased, the Speaker put the question 
on Mr. Grattan's amendment ; a unanimous " ay^ buri^. 
from every quarter of the house, he repeated the question, 
the applause was redoubled, a moment of tumultuous 
exultation followed, and, after centuries of oppression, 
Ireland at length declared herself an independent 

NATION. 

This important event quickly reached the impatient 
crowds of every rank of society, who, without doors, 
awaited the decision of their parliament, a cry of joy and 
of exultation spread with electric rapidity through the 
entire city, its echo penetrated to the very interior of the 
house, every thing gave way to an effusion rf happiness 
and congratulation that had never before been e^mibited 
in that misgoverned cotmtry. 

YII. Ireland from that moment assumed a new aspect, 
she rose majestically from her ruins, and surveyed the 
author of her lesinrec^ion wilh admiration and with gra- 
titude.. A yoimg barrister, withotut pnrfessicmal cdebrity, 
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^thout family connections, positessedof no considerable 
fortune, nor of any personal influence, save that which 
talent and virtue involuntarily acquire, leagued with no 
faction, supported individttally by no political party, be- 
came the instrument of Providence to liberate his coun-. 
try, and in a single day achieved what the most able 
statesmen, the most elevated personages, the most power- 
ful and best connected parties never could eflfect. Aided 
by the circumstances of the moment, he seized the oppor- 
tunity with promptitude, vigour and perseverance ; but 
whilst he raised his country to prosperity, and himself to 
unexpected fortune and never-mding honour, he acquired 
vindictive enemies by the brilliancy of his success, and 
afterwards fell a temporary sacrifice to the perseverance 
of their malice and the dissimulations of their jealousy. 

Mr. Connolly and Sir Henry Cavendish also, on this 
night, as ardently supported the independence of Ireland, 
as if it was a principle engrafted on their nature, both 
of them had put their signatures to a " life and Ibrtune'* 
declaration, to uphold the perpetual independence of their 
courftry, but it will appear in the progress of Irish affairs, 
how little reliance is to be placed on political declarations, 
where an alteration of circumstances or connections so 
frequently operates as a renunciation of principle. On 
the discussion of the Union in the year eighteen hundred, 
Sir Henry had exchanged the Duke of Devonshire for an 
employment in the treasuiy, and a new planet had arisen 
to influence Mr. Connolly; in that year both those gentle- 
men declaimed as conscientiously against the indepen- 
dence of the Irish nation, as if they had never pledged 
their "lives and fortunes" for their perpetual support 
of it, 

, It was impossible for any uninterested observer of the 
character and composition of the Irish Parliament to have 
conceived that the apparent unanimity of this night could 
have arisen from any one principle of universal action, 
Hfen were actuated by various motives forming a mixed 
composition of patriotism and of policy ; it was the una- 
nimous jirnmess of the people^ and not the abstract vir- 
tue of their delegates, which achieved this revolution, not 
is it possible to read some of the popular resolutions of 
that day without feeling admiration at the happy i^uon of 

15* 
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mrit, of patiiotum, aod of ^ 
their proceedings.* 

VUI. When the intelligence of these erents was cir- 
culated through the nation, the joy and rejoicings of the 
people were l^yond.all description, every city, town, and 
village, in Ireland^ blazed with the emblems of exultation, 
and resounded with the shouts of triumph, the Volunteers, 
however, were not dazzled bjr the sunshine of the moment, 
they became rather more active than more remiss ; much 
indeed was faithfijly promised, but stfll every thing re-, 
mained to be actually performed, and it soon appeared, 
that human life is not more uncertain in its duration than. 
poUtical faith precarious in its sincerity, the fair inten- 
tions of one government are generally called at least 
injudicious by its successors, politicsd honesty has often 
vegetated in British Councils, but never yet did it survive 
to the period of maturity, and the short existence of the 
Duke of Portland's splendid administration warranted the 
cautious suspicion of the Volunteers, and aflforded the 
succeeding ministry an opportunity for attempting those 
insidious measures which soon afterwards characterized 
anew the dispositions of the British Cabinet, 

The parliament, and the people, when the paroxysm of 
theirjoy had subsided, waited with some solicitude for 
the Bong's reply to the i>eclaration of their independence, 
and a general suspension of public business took place 
until its arrival. It was, however, the first pause of con- 
fidence and tranquillity that Ireland had experienced since 
her connection with Ureat Britain ; little could she then 
foresee that her new prosperity was but the precursor of 

* The following addiesfr of the Dungannon Convention to the mem- 
bers of parliament who had voted in the minorities in 1781, and the 
beginning of 1782, is extremely illustrative of ^leir temper and fixmntss, 
and made a very deep ifiopreaBUxi on the fniblic mind. 
<« My Loida and Gentlem>^» 

« We thank you for your noble and spirited, though hitherto inef- 
fectual eflforts in defence of the great constitutional rights of your coun- 
try. €ro oriygo on, the almost unanimous voice of your country is witli 
you, and in a free country, the voice ci the people must previdL We 
know our duty to our Sovereign, and are loyaL. We know our duty to 
encaelves^ and are resolved to be free. We seek for our rights, and no 
more than our rights, and in so just a pursuit we sliould doubt the being 
ef a Providenee^ tf we doubted qf success.** 



ftitcrre evils and of scenes as cruel and as destructive as 
any she had ever before experienced. The seeds of the 
Irish Union were sown by the very same event which had 
procured her independence, so early as seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four that independence was insidiously assailed 
by a despotic minister under colour of a commercial tariff 
in seventeen hundred and eighty-nine events connected 
with the malady of the Monarch and the firm adherence 
oi the Irish Parliaments to the constitutional rights of tfie 
Heir Apparent determined the same minister in the fatal 
pffcgect of extingmshing^ the Irish legidature^ and in 
seventeen huildr^ and ninety-eight a rebellion artifk^Uy 
permitted, to terrify the country, and followed by acts 
and scenes of unparalleled corruption, for a moment 
warped away the minds of men from the exercise of ccmi- 
mon reason, and gave power and pr^ence to the British 
Cabinet to ^eet that extinguidiment at a momfiiit of 
national derangement 
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CHAPTER X, 

Design of the British Goyeiment to recall the independence of Ireland-^ 
Singular conduct of the Attorney General — ^ffis speech — ^Its powerful 
e&ct — ^Palpable tead of an Insunection — ^ESect cm Encland — Duke 
of Portland's duplicity — Attains an ascendency over £arl Cfaariemont 
^^Emharrasanent of the £neli^ Cabinet — The Volunteers psepare for 
actual service — Imbecili^ of England — Insidious designs of the Eng- 
lish Government — Mr. Fox — Mr. Pitt — Important meeting of Parlia- 
ment — ^TTie Volunteer Regiments occupy the avenues to the House of 
Commons— Designs of the Duke of Portland — Duke of Portland'* 
roeech— Mr. GrsttaiT — Mr. Biownlow — The Kecoxder and Ms. 
. Walflhe oppose Mr. Giattan's address — Mr. Dood neutral — Mr. 
Walshe — Mr. Yelverton — ^The Secretary — ^Division— €onse^ucnt em- 
baiiassment 

I. The foundation of Irish independence had now been 
laid, by the spirit of the Parliament and the unanimity of 
the people; and the stately structure of Irish liberty 
seemed likely to rise with solidity and magnificence. The 
labourers were numerous and indefatigable ; and nothing 
was to be dreaded but ccmtrariety in the plans, or jealousy 
among the architects ; dangers which are proved by the 
sequel of her history, to be the true and substantial cause 
of Ireland's annexation. It is demonstrated by facts, 
beyond the power of refutation,^ that from the moment the 
British ministry found it imperatively necessary to submit 
to this declaration of Irish independence, no consideration 
was paramount in their councils to the desire of counter- 
acting it. In furtherance of that object, from the period 
of the Duke of Portland's administration to that oi Lord 
Cornwallis, the old system of dividing the Irish against 
each other, and profiting by their dissensions, was artfully 
pursued by the English Ministry, to re-establish their 
own supremacy, and from that moment they resolved to 
achieve, at any risk or price, that disastrous measure, 
which, at one blow, has prostrated the pride, the power, 
and the legislature of Ireland, and reduced her firom the 
rank of a nation to the level of a department* But the 
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yeo]ite bad now no leisure for suspicion forethought^ or 
inature reflection, and the mterval between the declaration 
of independence, and the reply of his Majesty to that 
declaration, though a period of deep anxiety, neither 
awakened serious doubts, nor produced impUcit confidence. 

An adjournment for three weeks was now jwroposed in 
the Commons, to give time for the arrival of BOls 
Majesty's Answer to their Address and Declaration. This 
motion, though it gave rise to a conversation rather than 
a debate, produced one of the most singtQar political 
phenomenons that had ever appeared in the history of 
any nation. 

Mr, John Scott, then Attorney Genera], afterwards 
Lord Clonmel, whose despotic conduct had peviously 
given rise to many and severe animadversions, took 
advantage on this occasion to recant his former and 
favourite political principle, that "might constitutes 
right." He now declared his firm and unqualified ad* 
herence to the claims of Ireland, in terms which, a week 
before, he would have prosecuted for as a seditious libel ; 
and tendered his large fortime towards a general fund, to 
enforce from Great Britain the rights of his country, if 
force should become necessary. 

TSq said, that, " he now felt it indispensable for him to 
throw off all equivocal and mysterious silence,and declared 
as his unchangeable opinion, that Great Britain never had 
any right whatever to bind his country, and that any acts 
she had ever done for that purpose were decided usur- 
pations. That if the tenure of his office of Attorney 
General depended upon the maintenance of doctrines in- 
jurious to the rights and independence of Ireland, it was 
an infamous tenure; and if the Parliament of Great 
Britain were determined to lord it over Ireland, he was re- 
s^ved not to be theit villain in executing their tyranny.* 

* It is a ycay eurious fact, that Mi:^ Attorney Greneml Scotf 9 declaia- 
tidii of resisting the uguipadoQ of England in 1782, was repeated in 
ISOO, by two other fiuccesaive Attorney Generals of Ireland, though 
under different circumstances. Mr. William Saurin, in his place in ra- 
liament» declared that he considered the Irish HepresentakLvee incompe* 
tent ia exact a kgiidattte union ; and that any statutes, made by a Iw« 
iiaiDent so constituted, would not be constitutionally binding on the limk 
mqfile. That giNitlemau, some tine after, became Attorney General o| 
Ireland himself, and ne^er afterwards repeated his scepticwft 
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That if matters should proceed to the extremity- to whicli 
he feared they were verging, he should not he an msignifl- 
cant suhschber to the fund for defending their common 
rights. That a life of much labour, together with the 
blessing of Providence, and what is commonly called good 
luck, had given him a landed property of £6,000 per year, 
and an office of great emolument, all which should 
certainly be devoted to the service of his country. That 
it would be disgraceful, for the paltry emoluments of an 
office to stand watching the vibrations of the balance, 
when he had determined to throw his life and fortune into 
the scale. I know," concluded the Attorney General, 
" that the public mind is on fire ; I know that the deter- 
mination of the people is to be free ; and I adopt their 
determination." 

A speech of so strong and stormy a nature, never hav- 
ing before been uttered by any Minister or Law Officer 
of the British Empire, nor even by any member of the 
Irish Parliament, created a sensation which it is scarcely 
possible to describe.* One sentence conveyed a volume 
of information. 

" If matters proceed to the extremities to which I fear 
they are verging," was a direct declaration of mistrust in 
the Government he served ; and such a speech, made in 
Parliament by the first confidential executive Law Officer 
of the Grown, possessed a character of mystery and great 
importance. 

The dread of an insurrection in Ireland was thus, in 

Mr. Plunkett made the same declaration, but in rather atnmger terms, 
as he vouched for his ^n as well as himself ; and soon after became 
Attorney General. Mr. Forster, and numerous able lawyers, some of 
them junior ju^es, and many country magistrates, united in those senti- 
mfints. * ^ 

No Member of the Irish Parliament opposed the Union mast stien- 
nou8ly,"than the Author of this Work, and he united with those gentle- 
m^ in their opinion as to the incompetence of the Irish Plurliament 

* The author was present at all these importaiit debates. Chi Mr. 
Sco^ recantation, the sensation of the House was so striking and sin- 
gular, that he can never recollect it vrithout emotion. For a moment, 
tiiere was profound silence, gradually, the murmur of astonidiment was 
heard, spreading from bench to bench, till one loud and general cry of 
approbation buj^ from every quarter of the House, and, in rapid and con^ 
teued pkodits, evinced the enthusiasm ai that tfa, and the imporltooe 
of thatc 
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direct terms, aimowced by the King's Attorney Cienexal ; 
and by his intrepid determination to risk his life and 
fortune to support its objects, he afforded good reason to 
fipprehend that his Majesty's rejdy was not likely to be 
such as would cultivate tranquillity, and left no doubt that 
the Attorney General foreboded an unwise reluctance in ^ 
the British Cabinet, to a measuf e so vital to the peace, 
perhaps to the integrity, of Ihe British Empire. This 
conduct of Mr. Scott, coupled with the previous secession 
pf Mr. Fitzgibbon, must be looked on as among the most 
extraordinary occurrences of these, or any other times in 
Ireland. 

In the history of Nations and of Parliaments, there is 
not another instance of two such men, publicly professing 
and practising the principles of arbitrary power, being so 
humbled, and reduced to the abject condescension of feign-^ 
ing a public virtue they had theretofore but ridiculed, and 
assuming a fictitious patriotism, the result, at best^ of 
their fears or of their policy. 

However, be the motive what it might, that most un- 
precedented conduct taught the British Government that 
they could no longer trifle with Ireland. Their power was 
then extinct ; and no course remained but that of instantly 
relinquishing their IcHig-vaunted supremacy, and surren- 
dering at discretion to the just demands of a determined 
and potent people: and the splendid, though temporary 
triumph achieved by Ireland, affords a glorious prece- 
dent for oppressed nations, and an instructive lesson for 
arrogant usurpation. 

n. Immediately on this unexpected turn, the Duke of 
Portland sent off two despatohes to England ; one to the 
Cabinet as a public document, and the other, a private 
and confidential note lo Mr. Fox. The latter document 
explained his reasons for the necessity he felt of acceding^ 
"Dirithout any appearance of reluctance, to any demands 
irhich might at that moment be made by the Irish Par- 
liament ; but intimated " that so strong a difference of 
opinion appeared to exist between some gentlemen o£ 
^sv:eight that arrangements more favourable to England. 
inight possibly be effected through, their (^ontroversie^y 
although he could not venture to propose such, were they 
j^tfeoUj unanimbos. He i^ted, iu Q0xs^ip]% thf^t ];i!ii.^ 
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wotddomit no opportunity of euitivaiing his connection 
with the Earl of Charlemont, who appeared entirely dis- 
posed to place confidence in his administration, and to 
five a proper tone to the armed bodies over whom he 
ad the most considerable influence.'* 

So skilfully did he act upon these suggestions, that he 
inveigled the good but feeble Earl Charlemont entirely 
into his^ trammels ; and as long as his Grace remained in 
the Ksh Government, he not only much influenced that 
nobleman, but kept him at arms length from some of the 
ablest statesmen of the country, without their perceiving ^ 
the insidious power that caused the separation. 

The other Ministers adopted the same principles, and 
they did not despair, by plausible conduct, according to 
the Duke of Portland's policy, to temporize with all par 
ties, play off the people and the Parliament imperceptibly 
against each other ; and, by gradually diminishing then 
mutual confidence, bring both to a dependence upon the 
good faith of the British Ministry, and so indispose the 
Irish Parliament from insisting upon any measures which 
mi^it himible the prid^, or alarm the interests of the Bri- 
tish nation. 

m. The British Cabinet had certainly great embar- 
rassments to encounter. They had the difficult step to 
take of Ratifying the claims of Ireland, without afecting 
the egotism of Great Britain. But the relative interests 
of the two countries being in many points fimdamentally 
repugnant, the dilemma of Ministers was extremely em- 
barrassing. It was doubly increased by a declaration of 
rights, and a positive demand, which anticipated tha 
credit of a spontaneous generosity — an advantage which 
was now lost to them for ever. Their voluntary favours 
would now be changed to compulsory grants, the extent 
of which they could neither foresee nor control. 

While the British Cabinet and the Irish Ticeroy 
actively corresponded, the Irish nation was not idle. No 
relaxation was permitted in the warlike preparations of 
tfre Volunteer army. Reviews and discipline Were con- 
tinued with unintermitting ardour and emulation. Their, 
artillery was daily exercised in the Phoenix Park, near 
Dublin. Camp equipage was preparing for actual service,, 
Ann Oit the asLf to mueh the parliament adjouriiedy di<i 
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vkole of the Yolunteer force ^f the metropolis Mnm 
Imder anns, and fully prepared for the alternative (which 
the decision of his Majesty^s Cabinet, through the speech 
ctf its Yiceroy, might impose upon ihe feopLe) either to 
SBturn to their homes for the peaceM enjoyment of their 
rights or instantly to take the field. Musters had been 
oraered, to ascertain the probable hmnbers of Yolimteers 
ready for immediate and active service. The returns had 
increased from the former census to about 124,000 officers 
and soldiers, of whom upwards of 100,000 effectives, well 
vmed and disciplined, and owning no superior but God 
and their country, would, on the first sound of an hostile 
trumpet, have rushed with endiusiasm to the standards of 
independence. The Yolunteer regiments and c(»rps were 
commanded by gentlemen of rank and consideration in 
•the country, and disciplined by retired officers of the 
British army ; the serjeant43 being chiefly vieteran scddiers 
who had fought in the American campaigns, and learned 
from their own defeats, the powers of a people determined 
to obtain their freedom. The whole disposable" military 
force of Great Britain was at that period inadequate to 
combat one week with the Yolunteers of Ireland, com* 
posing an army which could be. increased, at a call, by a 
milli(m of enthusiasts ; and which, in case a contest had 
arisen, would have also been liberally recruited by the 
desertion of the Irish soldi^s from the British army — 
ajid nearly one third of that army was composed of Irish- 
men. The British Navy, too, was then also manned by 
what were generally denominated British tars ; * but a 
large proportion of whom were in ikct sailors of Irish 
1:»r.th and Irish feelings, ready to shed their blood in the 
service of Great Britain whilst i^e remained the friend af 
Irelandj but as ready to seize and to steer the British 
navy into Irish ports, if she declared against their coun- 
try, and thus it ever will be. 

The safety of England was then clearly in die hands of 

* The mtitiiiy at the Nore, in the channel fleet, confiims this obsenra- 
1km. Had the mutineers at that time chosen to carry the British ahips 
, ia^ an Irish port, no power could have {prevented them ; and had 
tere been a stitmg insurrection in Ireland, it is move than probable they 
wcH^ have deliveied one half of the £i^liah fleet i»U> the haadsitf 
dbeir countrymen. - 

16 
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inland, and one hostild step^ at &at perilous cikis of Ite 
tv«o nations, must have terminated their unity^ and of 
ooofse the power of the British empire. But the Oabinst 
at length considered that resistance to the just demands 
of Ireland would be unavailing ; and that e^ wa» tkmi 
toe pow^ul for England to hazard an insurrection, vAMi, 
if once excited, it would hare been impossiUe to supprssi^ 

Too cautious to risk a danger so umminent, they yielchd 
to existing circumstances, and detenained to concede ; a - 
system of conduct, which is called perfidy in private Kfe 
and policy by Governments, has beea very generally ant 
very successfully resorted to in important p^itical dile^ 
mas, and they adi^ted the low and ctmning coinse of 
yielding with affected candour, and counteracting with 
deep duplidty. 

lY. The Cabinet reflected, also, that times and circum* 
stances cannot ailwajrs remain unchanged, and that th« 
political vicissitudes to which every State is subject 
nequentiy enable conceding powers to re-assume usur« 
pation ; and, when restored to strength and vigour, agahl 
to forget the law of nations and of justice, and expiaitt 
away or deny the spirit erf those engagements which theit 
feebleness had contiucted. The events which have s^ce 
occurred in Ireland, and the conduct and equivocation •at 
the British Ministers in 1799 and 1800, proved to the 
world, that such were the premeditated and ulterior vkf^n^ 
ei the British Cabinet, in 1782; and that the Duke of 
Portland was well aware of its objects, and freely lent 
himself to their perpetration. 

Mr. Pox never had any especial predilection for Irelaivi, 
He was ignorant equally of her rights,* and her tocalities j 
and he considered her only as the segment of a great 
circle, which he laboured to encompass. He wielded the 
grierances c^ Ireland only as a weapon of oiience agamsi 
the ministry. He was a great man, with a popular ajn* 
biticm, and assumed the hereditary title of Whig, whea 
its^urest principles had nearly become obsolete. Mr* Pitt 
had in view the very same object, tq rule; and they oi^y 
di^ei:^ i^ the nae,ans of affecting it. The pne wisi^ to 
r^ 1I0CU1 t^ s]^ld^^ of tht pQQpto; t^Q <^b9f» l^ 1m 

' * ite Bfr. Pax's Letter to £fifi Chaatiemoa^ April |7S2. fiteiF*^ 
Idle of CbKiaMit "" ^ . 
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l^te^t^ Upon those of Ae aristocracy. But the ambitioii 
of belli was to govern the Empire. Their rivalry was of 
IMirty, and their strs^Ie was for power ; but the internal 
prosperity of Ireland, as a distinct cAstract cfmsideroHimj 
gave not one hour's solicitude to either one or the o^ier 
m ^ose celebrated Ministers, though its resources were 
Iri part an object to botib 

The Duke of Portland was not of sufficient talent ot 
Weight to lead the Ministry ; but he had enough of bo^ 
to be an efficient accessory. A man of j^iain, &ir, undis* 
tinguished reputation, can effect important acts of dupli* 
^ty, with less siispicictti and more facility than more pro- 
minent and enei^tic personages ; and when the moment 
^f development arrives, he can plead the honesty of his 
character, and the error of his judgment : or, at the worst, 
he may gain a great point, and can only lose a narrow 
reputation. 

These observations may be interesting, as decidedly 
irp^icabie to the administration of the Duke of Portland, 
His Grace's conduct and speeches on the question of the 
UnicMi, in 1800, leave no doubt that the whole tenor of 
his conduct, in 1782, must have been a premeditated 
tissue of dissinrnkition. 

Y. The Irii^ House met, pursuant to the adjoummenty 
en the 27th May 1782, a day teeming with unportance 
to the fate of Ireland and the character of Great JBritain. 
It is not easy to imagine the solicitude and -impatience 
wkh which the people awaited the decision of Great 
Britain on its claims. 

On the morning of that memorable day, the Ydunteers 
were under arms at an early hour. Their artillery, under 
]Aie orders of James Napper Tandy, was stationed on the 
quays, and commanded all the bridges leading from the 
Military Barracks to the House of Parliament. The other 
eorps, horse and fix>t, were posted at different stations of 
eommunication in the city ; while some regular troops^ 
formed in treble files, lined the streets fot the passage of 
die Lord Lieutenant. But though neither party knew 
what would be the result of that day's proceedings, nor 
inrhether waF or peace would be proclaimed by the British 
Ministry, not a symptom of hostile feeling appeared on 
tfUfside* The Yohmteenr and the tofidar troops sakrted 
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each other as they pasaed, and reciprocally shoved every 
mark of military courtesy. The strictest order i»?eTiiiled : 
and the whde, by a combination most interesting am 
extraordinary, formed a scene to which history affords 
noparallel. 

The Duke c^ Portland had not a very dignified demeai^ 
our, but, unfortunately, every body then considered him 
as a man of political integrity. His time, during the 
recess, had been skilfully employed, to gain upon the 
country gentlemen by flattering attention and courtly 
blandishment 

His Grace had learned, from Earl Charlemont, the 
character of Mr. Orattan, before he saw him. ' He was 
fully apprised of his spirit and patriotism, and knew well 
that neither could be conquered ; but he conceived that 
bv operating on the moderation and generous confidenca 
ot that virtuous Irishman, he might eventually divide tha 
Parliament ; chill the .general enthujsiasm of the peoj^, 
and efiect the objects of the British Government ; aiodi 
before the meeting of Parliament, his Grace had made 
great progress in exciting shades of difference in the 
opinions of those who should have been unaniniDus. A 
premature gratitude, and credulous confidence, had al- 
ready prepared the House for his reception ; and he de- 
livered the speech from the throne, with a well-affected 
honesty of enmhasis, and an imposing i^;qpearanoe of in- 
dividual gratification. 

The Viceroy's speech gave rise to a debate of the VBry* 
highest importance, not only as affecting the interest* 
and feeUngs of that day, but as influencing the subse- 
quent events and destiny of the Irish nation. 
' '^ My Lords and Gentlemen. It gives me the utmost 
satisfaction, that the first time I have occasion to address 
you, I find myself enaUed, by the magnanimity of tl^ 
King, and the wisdom <tf the ParUament of Great Britain^ 
to assure you that immediate attention has been paid ta 
vour representations, and that the Kritish Legislature 
have concurred in resolution to remove the causes o£ 
your discontents and jealousies, and are united in a de- 
sire to gratify every wish expressed in your late Ad- 
dresses to the Throne. 

^'If any thing eoold add to the j^easure I feel in giving 
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fern ibxm wstgmM6^,ii is that I cMk sU9boBq)aiiy ibsm 
with my congratulations on the important n&i (kcisiV« 
tictory gaiaed by the fleets 6f his Majesty over those of 
ifie <^onHnon enemy in the We»t Indies, and on the sigasil 
advantage otytained by his Majesty's arms in the Island 
^ Ceylon, and mi the Coasts of Catomandel. 
' " B^ the papers which, in obedience to His Majesty's 
commands, I have directed to be laid before you, you 
will receive the most convincing testimony of the cordial 
Inception which your representations havie met with from 
the Legislature of Oreat Britain ; but His Majesty, whose 
&)5t and most amdous wish is to exercise His Royal ¥tB* 
i^ative in si^h a manner as may be most conducive to 
the wel&re of His fiuthfiil subjects, has further given it 
me in coEnmand to assure you of His gracious disposkion 
to give His Royal Assent to Acts to prevent the sup- 
pressjkwa o( KHs in the Privy Council of this Kingdom, 
and the alteration of them any wheie ; and to Hn^ the 
duraticm ctf the Act fer the better Regulation and Accom- 
modation of His Majesty's forces in this Kingdom, to the 
term of two years, 

" These benevolent intentions of His Majesty, and the 
wiQingness of His Parliament of Great &itain to second 
his gracious purposes, are unacoompanied by any stipu* 
lation or condition whatever. 

" The good fa^h, the generosity, and the honour of 
this nation, afford tiiem the surest pledge of a correspond- 
iog disposMon, pa your part, to promote and perpetuate 
the harmony, the stability, and the glory of the Empire. 
• ** On my own part, I entertain not the least doubt, but 
» tltet the same sprit whidh urged you tcr share the freedom 
^ off Grreat Britain, will confirm you in yoOr determination 
to share her fiite also, standing and falling with the Bri- 
tish Empire,'^ 

Mr. Grattan immediately rose. His unsuspecting and 
gt9iteM mind, thoOgh eongemal to the honest Iflberality 
df a patriot, was quite too conceding aM inexperienoed 
to meet the ways and wiles of deceptious statesmen. 
Misled by the apparent sincerity of that speech, and the 

Elain and plausible demeanour of the Duke of Portland, 
e lost sight of every thing but confidence and gratitude, 
and left to deeper politiciaiis to discov^ Ihe saare tbat lay 

16* 
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eonoealed amidst the soothing and hononaUe hoguay 
oftheYiceroy. 

He said, — " That as Ghreat Britain had given up every 
claim to authority over Ireland, he had net the least idea 
ttat she should be also bound to make any declaration that 
she had formerly usurped that power. This would be a 
fi)oli8h caution, a dishonourable condition.* The nation 
that insists upon the humiliation of another, is a foolish 
nation ; and Ireland is not a foolish nation. I move you, 
to assure His Majesty of our unfeigned affection to His 
Roval Person ana Government ; that we feel, most sen* 
sibly, the attention our representations have received from 
the magnanimity of His Majesty, and the wisdom of the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; to assure His Majesty, that 
we conceive the resolution for an unqualified, uncondi* 
tional repeal of the 6th George the First to be a measure 
of consummate wisdom and justice, suitable to the dignity 
and eminence of both Nations, exalting the character of 
both, and furnishing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity ; 
to assure His Majesty, that we are sensibly af^t^ by 
his virtuous determination to accede to the wishes of His 
faithful subjects, and to exercise His Royal prerogative in 
the manner most conducive to their welfare. That, gra- 
tified in those particulars, we do assure His Majesty, that 
no constitutional question between the two nations %Ml 
any Umg^ exists to interrupt their harmony ; and that 
Great Bntain, as she approved of our firmness, may rely 
on our a£Eection ; and that we remember, and do repeat 
our determination, to stand or &11 with the British Nation." 

When Mr. Ckattan concluded the Address, which was 
seconded by Mr. Brownlow, a most animated and inte- 
resting, though desultory debate, immediately ensued ; a 
debate too much connected with the subsequent transac* 
tions on the Union, not to be particularly noticed in this 
stM|e of the histor3r. 

The Recorder^of, and Member fi>r, Duldin, Sir Samuel 
Bradstreet, a strong-minded, publicHBpirited man, an able 

* Hub was a juvenik 8y]lq§^m, where there were neither premises 
nor ooQclusioD to suppoit the aigament Credulity and wisdom are 
nearly incompatible. Ireland was a credulous nation ; erso, she could 
not have been a wise one. Had Ireland been more sceptical in 17S2»alie 
wovld hare been leas unfortimate in ISOO. 
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Iftwy^, and ind^pendsnt Sfaaber oi Patliameat ; of a 
loiigh, decisiye, firm depc^rteient, was ttie first who ven- 
ture to insinuate his dissent from the Addr^ss^.and bit 
st^spioions o£ the Dnke's sincerity. He entirely olgecteA 
t9 taat sweeping clause ^f Mr. Grattaoi's Address>-<< ThAt 
all constitutional questions between the two couixlriet 
"Wete at an end." He stated that many weie not yet 
touched i^n,~^many that were vital ^to Irish ind^yendence 
still remained unnoticed; for he insisted that the Irjish 
Parliament actually sat at that nti^ment under an English 
- Statute: and that the Address, as moved, was in jsome 
instances premature — in others too comprehensive — in all, 
defective. Subs^quenteventshavesincepxTved the sound- 
ness and tli^acuteness of his judgment and his foresight. 
.Mr. Flood said but a few words, ^nd they were radier 
insinuating than insistii^ on his dissent He started 
some difficulties on the subject of e]|ctemal legislation — 
he expressed his opinion, that matters were not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced to form a decided judgment upon the 

• extent and modifications of the prop(»ed arrangements; 
but it was obviates that this great m«m was neither con* 
fident nor satisfied, and that he conceived, that though 
the chief de^[iand had beeii made, and that grant acceded 
to, yet that it would require jK'ofound considexaticm, and 
a steady comprehensive syst^n, to secure the tenure. 
He {Hiiblicly anticipated no^hin^ ; but his .own want of 
faith in the &iti^ Cabinet was obvious and comjoe- 
tensive. 

Mr. David Walshe, an able^ pertinacious lawyer, cou- 
rageous and not omciiiatiagy was a still more determined 
sceptic He had a clear bead, a auspicious, perverse 
mind, and. a temper that never would outs^pet^ itself to 
meet pacific objects. He debated well, but was tpo ii^ 
temperate >to acquire or maintain a general popularity. 
A part of his speecli on tfiis memorable night is also<H 
great importance. He followed Sir Saiimel Bradslre^- 

, OA the point of external legislation, and con^uded with 
these remarkable expressions : — > 

<' I repeat it, that until England declares unequivocally, 
by an act of her owa legislatuie, that qhe had no if%b^ 
in any instance, to make laws to bind Irriand, the 
usurped power of SogUsh logislatioti nsver can b^oefi- 
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dttsioM of Engtand to let^re ns oor libeities. If tr«K 
«t6 true to ourselves, we possess thefertittide, We possess 
tihie will, and, thank God, we possess the power, to assert' 
Mt lights as men, and acebmj^ish our independence as a' 

YL The gauntlet was now thrown, the Tital question 
iums started — ^Eti^tand was put 6n her defence, ahd 
Ireland on her trial. 

Hie great pokit of eonJKrmhig the Irish independenec^ 
and constitution being once started, never couH be re- 
Ungnished ; it must be decided — the sui^»cion of Englirii 
sineerity once raked, must be satisfied; and it appeared 
in a moment, that Mr. Grattan's address could never b^ 
considered eitfier secure or conclusive. But even those 
vrbo thought so, did not conceive that the nxffiient had 
as yet arrived when that subject 49hould be so warmly 
discussed. 

Those who feared that a difference at so' early a period 
ndght defeat all their esrpectaticHis, chose rather to aoeede 
to an address they did not approve of, than hazard a dis- 
union which might never be remedied. 

Mr. Yelverton strongly recommended unanimity at that 
^moment It seemed, jfor prudential reasons, to be the 
general wish ; and Mr. Waishe had withdrawn his oppo- 
sition — ^when Mr. Pitzpatricfc, the Viceroy^s secretary' 
artfully seized on the moment of inconsiderate gratitude^ 
and threw out a defiance to those who endeavoured tj 
diminish its unanimity. This to such a temper as Mr. 
Walsbe*S) had the effect intended, of causing a division— ^' 
and the i^kHfttl secretary succeeded in his oWect. * 

On the division, the Hecorder and Mr. Waishe alone ' 
divided dn the minority, and Mr. Grattan's addresi was ' 
trfmnphatttly carried, with all its imperfections; and a;' 
short period preved that these imperfections were neither 
f^ not unimportant.' The House adjourned amidst the- 
uitfversal acelanHttions of the ignoram and creduleut^ 
people ; and the constitutional arrangements between the 
two Gonnfrtes were fatally supposed, from the tenor of 
the speech atid the^ address, to liave been entirely and 
fi» eveir arranged to their mutual satisfection. 

II is here j^oper to pauae and reflect upon the em* 
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barrasskig situation into which this day's debate had 
thrown both nations ; an embarrassment which, since 
that day, has never yet completely terminated, and pro- 
bably never will. 

The transcendent merits of Mr. Grattan, the unparal- 
leled brilliancy of his language, in moving the declsura- 
^ou of rights, his firmness and his patriotism, had raised' 
him above all hi§ countrymen. That declaration, it was 
believed, had restored the liberties of his country, and 
given him a just claim to all the rewards and honours 
which even the glowing gratitude of that country could 
conf(» upcm him. But, unfortunately, his own honesty 
Led him to a mistaken confidence in that of others. The 
courtly patriotism of Earl Charlemont, always inclining 
him to a blind principle of conciliation, had its influence 
on Mr. Grattan, who was a statesman, great in principle, 
\mt inefficient in detail; and the moderaticm of Lord 
Charlemont was not inefiective nor merely passive, when 
restraining the vigour of a mind, that seemed to be 
created to .think greatly and act decidedly^ only upon 
great and decisive occasions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tsmpomiy credidity of the Irisb FtoliaaMnt— <}oiuitr7 Qei^Icmeor-« 
. Smgitlar diameter of Mr. Bagenal^-^Iis Exploits — Popukrity—His 
|»trioti8m — Coixuaanded inaay Volunteer Corps — Gives notice of a 
motion to reward Mr. Grattan — Anti-prophefic observation — Mr.' 
Ghntttaifs increasing popularity — ^Hasty repeal of the declaratory act 
6th Geo. in. — ^And transmitted by the Viceroy to the Volunteers — 
Dootrme of Blackstone declared uncoastitutioiral— Mr. Bagenal's motioa 
to grant <^ 100,000, to Mr. Gratian — Mistaken pride of his kiend»^ 
Extiaordinary occurrence — ^Insidious conduct of Govemment-r-Mr. 
Thomas Connolly makes a most unprecedehted motion — Viceroy offers 
the Palace to Mr. Grattan and his heirs as a reward for his services^ 
Olnecte of the Government in makinj^ the o^r— -I^scovered by thft 
kiditcRitioH of the Secretary, Col. Fitzpatrick — Bm -ehanetar— BmI 
cbfects deveioped-^Mr. €rnUten's fr^hcki deeUne 9o lai^s » pemt-^ 
Their mistaken principle — Effects of the xsalumnies against Ireland—! 
False aiguments — Comparison of the conduct erf England and lie* 
land — Comparative loyalty. 

I. It is as extraordinary as it is true, that the weaknesses 
and foibles of Irish character were more strikingly dis» 
played daring this important discussion, than upon any 
former occasion. A generous, ajrdent, credulous, un- 
statesman-like sensibility, appeared to have seized upon 
the whole assembly ; and even the natural quickness of 
perception, and acuteness of intellect, which Uie members 
of that House displayed on ordinary and trivial subjects, 
seemed totally to have forsaken them during this me- 
morable debate — of more vital importance to the -nation 
than any other that had ever taken place in the Irish 
Parhament. 

IL The country gentlemen of Ireland, at all times bad 
casuists and worse lawyers, appeared on this occasion to 
close both their ears and eyes, and to resign, with one 
accord, all exercise of judgment and discrimination. The 
word " unanimity" operated as a talisman amonst them, 
and silenced all objections. The very important observa- 
tions of Sir Samuel Bradstreet and of Mr. Walshe were 
hardly listened to with patience. Mr. Flood himself 
seemed to be overwhelmed and manacled ; and those 
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wima waiilmtmBmagxAkik were nkknaMy Moded 
t^ and adopted even V ^^ Bdtish Mhuftfera diemaelTesf 
were cm. ^is oight conaHered w a species of ttoaaoA 
Ugaiovt thd .ptu^ jof tbe Britisdi Go^rernmait, and tiMf 
ciiieerity af the Irish Yioexioy* No voioe bi:it tiuit of con^ 

Satul«^i»% jey^ aadeoiifide&ce, could jziake ilself heard. 
:^8tfimc»iis ixjofst be saggeated~-no muimurs diust be 
utterea. The scene was new to Ireland ; and exuW 
lion teok pfscednAoefi^ a time of both reason and re- 
flection. 

Bel»udbamp Bagenal, mi»esentatiT« for Carlo w' countyi 
ko <sKK>fi as ttie mny ^ natitital congvatidations had a 
IkUe mhsided in ihe^House, proposed a measiire well 
adapted to the ciieumstances. hi that moment, and most 
happiiy coincideht with the sentiments of the. people. 
Jiow nur^ it^ had been premeditated, at axose fpom the 
impulse of the moment, no person aoqixsinied with the 
character and eceentiicities of Mr. Bagenal could possibly 
det^naine. 

He was OBe of those peraensi, who^ bom to a laxge 
ildimtance^ and having no prcrf^ssion to inteianqat their 
propensities, gecieraQy made in those times the grand 
loor of Enrope,. as the finishkig part of a gentleman's 
educaticm. Mr^ Bagenal feUowed the. geamd ooitrse; 
And on that toui bad made hhnself yery connueuous. 
He h^ visited ;eT«ry capital of Euio^, and bad ex- 
hibited th^ natire original character of the Irish gentle^ 
mem at erery^aoe 1^ visiliedl In the sfdendonr of his 
travelling establishment, he qi^ eoi^jeed the petty poten- 
tates vnjSi whom Germany was garnished. His person 
was fitse— rhis manneja open and gwierous — b» sfriiit 
high, and his liberality profuse^ During his tour, he had 
per&iarmed a variet]^ of feats which were emblazoned in 
Ireland, and endeared him to his eonntrymen* He had 
fought a prince— jilted a princess— intoxicated the Doge 
of Venice— K^arriea pS a Duchess ifom Madrid — scaled 
tbe walls of a coayent in Italy-^narrowly escaped the 
Inquisition at Lii^3on^«-concluded -his ezploita by a cele- 
brated feeding matdat at Pax» ; and beiDetunnd to Irdaidi 
wi(h a MTf^^kgSt QCM^anpt fojr all eemtinantal men and 
MmawtrS^Qdk^niimMnaM an^patby tacdldMpQli»kiBfe 
«Bd^ 
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xQfUiKwL fay ft .Bttmetdm and <]brol^^t«Bftfmy«--:iiw m^ 
•eased of a gxeat totrHory, Mr; Bftgeoal deDsm^bed ti» 
8|kend the Mndiie of his ^dxyson Us dative «Dit, acCMdifW 
to Ibe uflagei^ and customs of <»fmfry genflemen^ and 
he was ahortly afterwards vatiaraed a TeiNPi^s^tfathre to 
BarliameKt £ar the county <tf Oariow^ by uniTnrsal aeda* 
Bifttkxn. 

Hiough Mr. Bag^nal did mt take asy acftir^ part Bt 
the general i)usme8S c^ the Irish Parliament, he at least 
^ips it a good exaiaple of ptAlie^^irit and hig^^kiinded 
mdapend^ee. , His natural talefits w&n fiir aboin& medi^ 
ocrky ; but his singuhtrities^ in thetasdrea esctrairagani, 
wate increased by the intemperance of those tinnes^ and 
an eaeellient capaciiy was neutraiised by inoidinate dis- 
sipation. Prodigally hospteble, hcregnlar, eittravamnt, 
uncertain, vivacious ; the chase, the tSrC, the sod, and the 
bottle, divided a great portion of his inflects between 
them, and generally left for the use of Parliament only; so 
much as. he could spare fiem his Other ocoi;q>atiens. 

However, in siqapcHrting the independence and ptoqptt* 
lity (Of Ireland, he always stood in the. foTCTn^oet ranks. 

Liberal and friendly, btttnbstinate and refractory, abovt 
all his cmstemporaries, he had a pMfect mdifferenoe iot 
the opinions (^ &e wcnfid, when they at all (^Uflered fiom 
his own ; and be ne^er &iled to peiMrm whatever came 
u{^p«most in his thoughts, -with the me^ p^flect con^- 
tempt as to the notions whldai> might be fom^ either M 
hisrectkude <ir improf^iety. 

He was bne of tke first eountry gentlemta who raised 
a volunteer regiment m the eounty Carlow. He com- 
inanded several military corp% and waaone of the last 
Yohinteer Oslonris in Ireland who^ould be preT4tited 
upop to diecontimia the reviews of their raiments; or to 
rel^uishtisiat noU% patriolie, and un}»rec^iented insti- 
tution. HowevBi^ he was, on this occasion, as pcdkically 
shox^^ttgjhied as he was nationally C3wIh1ous. He cotdd 
see nothing bat sineetity in 1^ Vte«oy, honour in the 
Bj^ikh CateM; and an elemal eos^tlCy betweiaci the 
two M^ons* and before tibe <soaaiitmi<^9l atrafigemefll 
i»aaw«U jbigun^ he fiinckd It tmi iscnq^^y condladed 
Bia adairatiOQ of Mr, Qnxmi-mm vmqitsiA$mii oA m 
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travagant; and it was with an honest zeal and pure sin- 
cerity he rose to propose a measure, at that period the 
most popular and gratifying to the Irish nation. 

III. Having passed many eulogiums on Mr. Grattan's 
services to Ireland, he gave notice of an intended motion, 
" that a Committee should be appointed, to consider and 
report what sum the Irish Parliament should grant, to 
build a suitable mansion and purchase an estate for their 
great deliverer." 

In prefacing this notice, Mr. Bagenal, full of candour 
and fcredulity, used some expressions, so unfortunately 
anti-prophetic, as to render them worthy of marked ob- 
servation. He said, that Mr. Grattan had saved the 
country from an iron age, and unequivocally restored a 
golden one to his own country for ever. " By our affec- 
tionate alliance with Great Britain, we shall not only be 
benefitted ourselves, but shall isee a beloved sister revive 
from her misfortunes. This great man has crowned the 
work for ever ; under bis auspices the throne of freedom 
is fixed on a basis so firm, and which will always be so 
well supported by tSe influence the people must acquire 
under his system, that, with the help of God, there is no 
danger, even of Parliament itself ever being able to shake 
it; nor shall any Parliament be ever again profanely 
styled omnipotent." 

Mr. Grattan attempted to make some observations, but 
his voice was drowned in the general applause ; and the 
house adjourned without further observations. 

IV. He alone now occupied the entire hearts of the 
people. 

They had no room for any other individual. ' Almost 
frantic with gratitude to their deliverer, they cried out, 
that the doctrines of Molyneux had triumphed in the same 
place where they had before been consigned to infamy. 
But the day of those pure and lofty feelings has passed 
away. A broken down constitution seldom recovers its 
pristine elasticity ; and that enthusiastic, proud, patriotic 
spirit which signalized the Irish nation in 1782, driven to 
its tomb by misrule and by misfortune, can never rise 
again but on some congenial crisis. 

V. The British Ministry and Parliament now began to 
feel their own weakness. Their intolerance degenerated 

IT 
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into fear; and responsibility began to stare them in the 
fiice. The loss of America had been got over by their 
predecessors without an impeachment ; but that of Ireland 
would not have passed over with the same impunity. The 
British Cabinet had already signed the capitulation, and 
thought it impossible to carry it too soon into execution. 
Bills to enact the concessions demanded by Ireland were 
therefore {^epared with an expedition nearly bordering 
on precipitancy. The 6th of George the First, declara* 
tory of| and establishing the supremacy of England, and 
the eternal dependence of Ireland on the Parliament and 
Cabinet of Great Britain, was now hastily repealed, with- 
out debate, or any qualification by the British Legislature. 
This repeal received the royal assent, and a copy was in- 
stantly transmitted to the Irish Viceroy, and communica- 
ted by circulars to the Volunteer commanders. 

Chap. LIII. An Act, to repeal an Act made in the 
sixth year of the reign of His late Majesty King George 
the First, intituled. Art Act for the better securing tbm 
dependency of the^kingd(»n of Ireland upon the eraum 
tff Oreat Britain. 

Whereas, an act was passed in the aaxth year of the reign 
of His late Majesty King George the First, intituled : An 
Act for the better securing the dependency of the king- 
dom of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain ; may it 
please your Most Excellent Majesty, that it may be 
enacted, and be it enacted, by the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Icmis 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from and after the passing of this Act, the above mentioned 
Acf^and the severed matters emd thing's therein eon* 
tained, shall be, and is, and are hereby repealed. 

Thus, the doctrine otBlackstone, that venerated Druid 
of English jurisprudence, who by his dk^tum had tried to 
seal the slavery of the Irish people, was surrendered as 
unconstitutional, and renoimeed by ^e very same legisla^ 
ture that had enacted it, As England drooped, Ireland 
mised her head ; and for a ipoment she was arrayed with 
all the exterior insignia of an indejfendent nation. 

VI. Qn the 30ch of May, 1782, Mr. Bagenal resumed 
Ibe wbjeet of the reward to Mr. Grattan } zsA aftear a 
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riiort, but animated speech, oioved that '^ £100,000 ahouU 
be granted by parliament, to purchase aa estate, and buikl 
« suitable mansion, as. the reward of gratitude by the Irish 
nation, for his eminent services to his country.?' No mem- 
ber could directly oppose a measure so merited, so popu« 
lar, and so honourable to the nation. No absolute mur* 
mur was heard ; but the magnitude of the sum gave rise 
to many incidental observations ; and some friends of Mr. 
Grattan endeavoured to impress the house with the idea 
that he was altogether adverse- to the mestsure, and 
conceived that his honours and gratification would be 
greater by the feeling of having served his coimtry with- 
out other reward than that arising from its pure and un- 
sophisticated enjoyment. 

This idea in modern times, and under Mr. Grattan'a 
peculiar circumstances, was considered less the result of 
a true pride than of a patriotic vanity. Roman prece* 
dents were not applicable to Ireland , and his paternal 
estates were not sufficiently ample to support so distin- 
guished a man in the dignity of his station. And the 
wisest friends of Mr. Grattan considered such a grant 
not as a mercenary recompense, but the reward of patri- 
otic virtue, conferred by the gratitude of a nation to 
elevate a deliverer. 

Vn. While the House seemed to hesitate as to the 
wisest course of carrying the proposed grant into imme- 
diate execution, a most imexpected circiunstance took 
place, which, though in its results of no important conse- 
quence, forms one of the- most interesting anecdotes of 
Irish events, developes the insidious artifices to which the 
Government resorted, and forms an episode without a 
precedent in ancient or modern annals. 

Mr. Thomas Connolly, who, as a leading member of the 
Whig party, had entirely connected himself with the 
Duke of Portland ; and though noj: holding any ministerial 
irffice, was a Privy Councillor, and considered to be par- 
ticularly confidential in the councils of the Viceroy, after 
many eulc^iums upon Mr. Grattan's unparalleled services 
to Ireland, stated, "That the Duke of Portland felt 
equally with the Irish people, the high value of those 
services ; and that he was authorized by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to express, in the strongest terms, thensense be en- 
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tertained of the public virtue of Mr. Grattan, and of his 
eminent and important services to Ireland : and as the 
highest proof he could give of his admiration and respec* 
for that distinguished personage, he^the Lord Lieutenant) 
begged to offer, as a part of the intended grant to Mr. 
Grattan, the Viceregal Palace in the PhcBnix Park^ to 
be settled on Mr. Grattan and his heirs for ever, as a 
suitable residence for so meritorious a person.'' 

VIII. The Viceroy of His Britannic Majesty, offering 
to a private individual a grant for ever of the King's best 
palace in Ireland, was repugnant to the principle, of 
Monarchical Governments ; while Mr. BagenaPs proposal 
of a grant by the House of Commons, as a reward for 
the public services of one of their own independent mem- 
bers, appeared to the Viceroy as making the people every 
thing and the administration nothing. He saw clearly, 
that the public spirit was irresistible, and. that the grant 
must pass ; and the Viceroy determined, at any sacrifice, 
to give it a tinge of ministerial generosity, and thereby 
deaden, as much as possible, the brilliancy and effect of 
a popular proceeding. He knew that if his proposal 
through Mr. Connolly should be accepted, the grant would 
have very considerably changed its democratic complex- 
ion, the prerogative would be somewhat preserved, and 
Mr. Grattan no longer considered as deriving his reward 
exclusively from the gratitude of his countrymen : the 
Crown would have its share in a claim to his acknow- 
ledgements ; and thus the merit of the favour be divided 
between the people and the minister. 

This magnificent and unexampled offer, at first view, 
appeared flattering and showy ; at the second, it appeared 
deceptions ; and at the third, inadmissible. Delicacy pre- 
vented any debate on the subject; and it would have 
died away without remark or observation, and have been 
rejected by a judicious silence, had not the indiscretion 
01 Colonel Fitzpatrick betrayed the whole feeling and 
duplicity of |he Government, and opened the eyes of 
many to the jealousy and designs of His Grace's admin- 
istration. ThougJ) the secretary was extremely disposed 
to serve Mr. Grattan individually, the entire failure of 
the plan, and the frigid manner in which the royal offer 
had been received on every side, hurt his official pride, 
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and aflbcted him extremely. He recollected his mimstry^ 
but for|;ot his discretion ; and he could no longer restrain 
himself from some observations equally ill-timed and 
ili^udicious. 

Cloned Fitzpatrick was thebrotheroftheEarlof Uf^r 
Osaiory. Though not an expert diplomatist, he was well 
selected to make his way amongst the Irish gentry, and 
consequently carry into effect the objects of the British 
ministers, and the deceptions of the Duke of Portland* 
He was ingenuous and conviyial ; friendly and familiar ; 
and theoreCiccUly honest, even in politics. His name waff 
musical to the ear of that short-sighted community (the 
Irish gentry), and his casual indiscretions in Parliament 
were kindly attributed to his undesigning nature ; and 
of all qualities, an appearance of unguarded openness i^ 
most imposing upon the Irish peo^e. But the office of 
a minister or of a secretary is too well adapted to alter, 
if not the nature, at least the habits of a private gentle* 
man ; and, as a matter of course, he relinquishes lus can- 
dour when he commences his diplomacy. 

Whatever his individual feelings might have been as 
Ck>lonel Fitzpatrick, it is impossible that in his capacity 
of secretary, Mr. Bagenaf s motion could have given him 
any gratification. He declared, that " he conceived the 
power of rewarding eminent men was one of the noblest 
of the Royal Prerogatives, which were certainly a part, 
of the constitution. He did not wish to be considered, 
as giving a sullen acquiei^ence, but he conceived that, 
marks of favour erf this nature always appertained to the 
Crown alone, and he should have wish«l that this paat 
had come from the Royal hand ; but, as the man was un- 
precedented, so was the grant ; and he hoped this would 
not be considered as a precedent on future occasions." 

IX. By ttese few, but comprehensive observations of 
the Secretary, the apparently magnificent liberality of thQ 
Yroeroy appeared in its real character, and dwindled into 
a narrow subterfoge of ministerial jealousy. Mr. Con»» 
noUy appeared to have travelled out of his station, and 
officiously to have assumed the office of a minister, for a 
deceptive purpose, and lent himself to a little artifice, to 
trepan the Parliament and humiliate the people. 

By this rejected tender the Whig administration gained 
17* 
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no credit ; they erinced a disposition to bumble the Grows 
without elevating the people, and to wind the lain*el6 of 
both around their own temples. 

The Viceroy considered a grant by the Commons too 
democratic ; and the Parliament considered the Viceroy's 
tender too ministerial. Mr. Grattan was a servant of the 
Irish people, and was utterly imconnected with the British 
Government In every point of view, therefore, the Vice- 
roy's offer, at that moment, was improper, and derogatory 
aUke to the Crown and the individual. The VicOToy of 
Ireland proposing, <m behalf of the King of England, ta 
Ireland's great patriot to reward his services for haying 
emancipated his country^ from the domination of Great 
Britain, was an incident as extraordinary as had ever 
occurred in any government, and, emanating from that 
of England, told, in a sii^le sentence, the whole history 
of her terrors, her jealousy, her shallow artifice ana 
humbled arrogance. 

This proposal was linked with many other insidious 
objects, but they were too obvious to be successful, and 
onlv disclosed that shallow cunning. His Excellency 
had perceived in Ireland the phenomena of a governing 
people, without a ruling denwcracy, — an armed and un- 
restrained population, possessing, without abusing, the 
powers of Sovereignty, and turning their authority, not to 
the purposes of turbulence or sedition, but to those of Con- 
stitution, order, and tranquillity. These armed Associa- 
tions, however irreproachable in their conduct, were tm- 
precedented in their formation, and were fairly considered 
by IJis Grace with a lively jealousy, as tending to esta- 
blish a species of popular aristocracy, dangerous to the 
very nature of the British Constitution. 

X. Many friends of Mr. Grattan, or those who pro-^ 
fessed to be -so, declared he would not accept of so large 
a sum as that proposed by Mr. Bagenal ; but this was a 
mistaken, or an affected view of that subject. In fact the 

frant itself, not its amount, was the only point for digni- 
ed consideration. However, after a considerable dis» 
cussion, it was diminished, by Mr. Grattan's friends, to 
the sum of fifty thousand ji>unds, which was Unani- 
mously voted to him ; and never had a reward, more 
merits! or more honourable, been conferred on anjr pat- 
riot by any nation. 
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T%e ibhes when civic crowns conferred honours no 
longer existed ; property had become essential for impor** 
tance in society. The Irish Parliament had before them 
a sad and recent example o£ the necessity of such a ni- 
ward, in the fate of Dr. Lucas, one of the best friends of 
Ireland, who had sacrificed himself to support his prin* 
eiples : a man who had, so far as his talents admitted, 
propagated and applied the doctrines of the great Moly- 
neux ; and, like him, was banished, and, l&e him, de- 
clared a traitor ; who had sat a Representative for the 
metropolis of Ireland ; and whose statue still adorns the 
Royal Exchange of Dublin : a venerable Senator, sink- 
ing under the pressure of years and o( infirmity, carried 
into their House to support its liberties, — sickening in 
their cause and expiring in their service ; a rare examine 
of patriotism, and independence ; yet suffered to die in 
indigence, and leave an orphan o&pring to hecomd the 
prey c^ limine. With such a reproachful warning before 
the nation, it was for the people, not for the Crown, to 
take care that they never should be again disgraced by 
similar ingratitude. In these degenerate times, hcmours 
give no snstenance; smd in the perverted practices of 
modern policy, it is not the province of the Monarch to 
reward the patriot. And this event leads the historian to 
others still more important. 

Upon every important debate on ^he claims of Ireland, 
in the British and Imperial Parliaments, the native cha- 
racter and political propensities of the Irish people. had 
been uniformly made a subject of animated discussion ; 
and the loyalty of that Nation to her Kings had beeil put 
directly in issue, by both her friends and her enemies ; 
by the latter, as a pretext for having alnrogated her Con- 
I stitution : by the former, as a defence against libel and 
exaggeration ; each party asserting, that the past events 
of Irish history justify their reasoning, and afibrd evi- 
dence of their respective allegations. 

XI. It is, therefore, at this important epoch highly ex- 
pedient that this controversy of opinions, as to the loyalty 
of the Irish people, though probably digressive, should 
be decided by unequivocal historic matters of fawt, unde- 
niable by either party ; and thereby, that the true princi- 
ples of a long persecuted and calumniated people, should 
be no longer mistaken nor misrepresented. 
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A Teference to the aadieitlK» Annals and RseoKlsbf 
Irish History, indisputably proves that the omelaiting 
oruelties and misrule of their British Gotiemors in early 
ages, goading the wretched natives to insurrecti<niy formed 
the first pretext for afterwards branding them with an 
imputation of ^indigenous disloyalty, thereby exciting an 
inveterate prejudice against the Irxsfa pec^le ; which, be- 
coming hereditary, has descended^ though with dimin<- 
ished virulence, from father, to son throughout the Eng- 
lish nation. ^ 

These calumnies had their full and fatal operation, as 
an argument in urging the necessity of a Legislative 
Union; an argument at once refuted by reference even 
to the modem events of 1782, and to the unexampled 
moderation, forbearance, ind loyalty o£ the Irish mtion, 
who sought only a full participation in the British Con- 
stitution, though the moral aivl physical powers of that; 
ardent people were then consolidated by their patriotii^n, 
and rendered irresistible by t^eir numbers, their discipline^ 
and their energy. - . 

XII. At that awful crisis of the British Empire, the 
Irish were an armed and triumphant people ; England a 
defeated and trembling nation. Ireland was in the Woom ' 
of enei^ and rf vigour ; England on the couch of dis- 
comfiture and malady. And if the spirit of indigenous 
disaflfection, so falsely imputatejd to the Irish Natiqn, had, 
in reality, existed, she had then full scope, and ample 
powers, to pursue and effect all its dispositions for an 
eternal separation. ^ 

It is not, however, by modem or isolated events alone, 
that a feir judgment can be formed of the characteristic 
attributes of any nation ; still less $o of a wcwrriedand tnis- 
govemed people. It is wily by recurring to recEtoter ■ 
periods, thence tracing, step by step, the conduct of Ireland 
throughout all her jHrovocatiOns, her miseries, and her 
persecutions, and then comparing the extent of her suf- 
ferings, her endurance, and her loyalty, with those of her 
sister countries during the same periods, that the compa- 
rative character of both can be justly appreciated, and 
those calumnies^ which have weighed so heavily on her 
reputation be effectually refuted. 

It is a matter of indisputable fact, that during the 
twenty reigns which succeedbed the first submission of the 
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Irish princes, the fidelity of Ireland- to the British mo- 
narchswas bat seldom interrupted, and that Irish soldiers - 
were not unfrequently brought over to England, to ftefend 
their English sovereigns against the insurrections of 
English rebels. 

But when we peruse the authenticated facts of British 
annals during the same twenty reigns, we find an unex- 
tinguishable spirit of disaffection to their princes, and that 
an insatiable thirst for rebellion and disloyalty signalized 
every reign, and almost every year of British history, 
during the same period ; that above thirty civil wars 
raged within the English nation ; four of their monarchs 
were dethroned ; three of their kings were niurdered, and 
during four centuries, the standard of rebellion scarcely 
ever ceased to wave over some portion of that distracted 
island ; and so deeply had disloyalty been engrafted in 
the very nature of the British nobles and British people, 
that insurrection and regicide, if not the certain, were 
the expected consequences of every coronation. 

Through these observations, the eye of England will 
at length be directed to these events. They will then be 
convinced that ther§ lurked within the bosom of Great 
Britain herself the germs of a disquietude more unre- 
mitting, a licentiousness more inflammatory, a fanaticism 
more intolerant, and a political agitation more dangerous 
and unjustifiable, than any which even her most inveterate 
foes can justly extract from an impartial history of the 
libelled country. 

This short digression must have the advantage of illus- 
trating the principles which led to the transactions of 
1798 and 1800, those gloomy epochs of Irish calamity : 
it may enlighten that dark and profound ignorance oi 
Irish History and transactions which still obscure the 
intellect of the English people, and even leads members 
of the united Parliament to avow that utter ignorance of 
the very country and people as to whom they were at the 
same moment so severely legislating. Those men are 
surely the most injurious to the general tranquillity of a 
state, the collected power of united nations, and the 
safety of the common weal, whose prejudices ignorance 
and bigotry lead them by wanton irritation to engender 
uncongenial feelings in eight millions ojf so powerful, 
ardent, and generous a portion of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I^^me of Irkth History^Treacheioiifl system of the Engludi Govern* 

Bieiit — ^FizBt IriiA Union — Second Unicm compared with the first-^ 

King Henry's Acts in Ireland — His plan to decimate the nation — He 

relinquished his dominion oyer Ireland — Abortive attempts to colonize 

. —Totally failed. 

I. The Irish annals, though more imperfect, can be traced 
by tradition farther back tfian those of England. Ancient 
records, and other evidence also of a most indisputable 
nature, of the eighth and preceding centuries, prove that 
in the earliest ages Ireland had been the seat of literature, 
arts, and refinement ; and scarcely a year passes without 
discovering strong proofs of her former wealth, skill, and 
magnificence.* She first degenerated under the invasion 
of northern barbarianis ; and while England profited by 
the intercourse of her gi:eat and accomplished conquerors^ 
Ireland had retrograded under the ignorance and brutality 
of hers. 

By the great battle of Howth, her Danish tyrants were 
at length exterminated, and Ireland was gradually re- 
covering her original prosperity, when she found that 

* Some English writers, of the best authority, acknowledge the high 
flCate of learning and civilization, which existed in Ireland during me 
early ages; and numerous worics and manuscripts now in the Vatican 
and the Royal Library at Paris, put the truth of that fact beyond all ques- 
tion. The variety and exquisite workmanship of ornaments and weapons 
of solid gold, still occasionally found buried in the bogs of Ireland, leave 
no doubt that great metallic wealth and superior skill once existed in 
that country, and that some of the arts were cultivated there to an almost 
unexampled perfection. The author has seen a solid piece of vii^in 
ffold, found in one of the Wicklow gold mines, about twenty-eight mSes 
nora Dublin, larger than a racket baU, and a great quantity of smaller 
dimensions. Ther mines extend many miles up the bed of a shallow 
stream, springing from the cliffs in the mountains. And an Irish statute 
in the reign of Henry the Fourth, prohibiting the native Irish from using 
gold stirrups and bridles, is a convincing proof that, even since the Eng- 
Bsh invasion, sumptuary laws were judged proper to restram the remain- 
ing tendency to profuse splendour among the hish chi^taihs. 
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A» had only chaaged the name, not the imtufe of hm 
slavery. 

' It was at this commencen^nt g€ her convalescence^ and* 
beibre the Ixiah mcmarch had «s yet been able to rdbrm 
the chiefs or re-estabhsh his authority, that a band of 
firitish adventurers, headed by Stigttel Strongbow, a Bri- 
tish ndUemar^ abetted by the subtlety and practices of a 
vicious native chieftain, the treacherous Mac JU^rrou^ 
landed in freland, with a view to. mend their fertunes by 
eo&quest, and by plunder. 

. Earl Strongbow found in Ireland a powerful but a dis*- 
jointed people, who though they had regained their in- 
dtoendesBce, were still cUvided. by jealous fections^ — 
e^Jeebled by civil warfare, and dispirited by the dread of 
recurring oontests. He found it a worn down, palsied 
nation, well adapted to become a prey to the impression 
of ar^y or the wiles of treachery. He was lavii^ in the 
use of bdth.. She struggled much with these disciplined 
adventurers ; but her vigour had been exhausted by her 
dvil contests, and, though occasionally victorious, her 
energy had declined, and her- powers were but inter* 
mitting^ As her strength failed, her terrors augmented ; 
and she was finally induced to list^i to the deceptions 

Xisentations of jStrongbow and Mac Murrough; and 
an inefSsctual resistance she fell beneath the mingled 
pressure of arms and of seduction. At a conference in 
1170, her Chieftains were told neariy in the same words 
whigh disgraced her Parliament in 1800, that there could 
be no remission of her internal feud^, no protection against 
future* massacres, but by a voluntary sacrifice of that mis- 
chievous and agitating independence, which she had so 
uselessly enjoyed, and was so unavailingly contending for, 
but that, if united to the flourishing and powerful realm 
of Brftain, its benevolent and potent monarch would then 
find it to be the interest of his empire to arrest aU her 
feuds, and promote her prosperity. 

IL Though the spirit of national ind^pendenee still 
lingered in the country, te^ heart was broken ; the melau* 
feholy tecoltection of feuds, of defeats, and nrisfiasttmes, 
made a powerful impression on the Jealous and divided 
leaders. Mac Murrough's treachery had destroyed -all 
ponfidenee amongst the Pdace^-r^pecBd had torn thi 
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had no general rallying station to collect their pow^w 
Ihey gabmitted to the invaders, and each stipulated for 
himself and influenced his Kernes* to a leluctant c^ 

tulation. , , X. «a^ 

The choice of diflfculties and dangers, or of rewarfls 
find honours, was held out to the most obdurate oppoM^ 
rf British annexation. Some leaders weie gained by 
specious promises of territory ; many were beguiled by 
the assurance of future protection, and a laa:^ ]g>^H^ 
rf the chieftains at lengOi yielded to the sway ei a British 

But this submission ncrcr was unanimous. Many who 
would have resisted it to thfe last extremity, weredisraayed 
and scattered ; many who retained the power to resirt it» 
were terrified or corrupted ; and though the acquisition 
of the entire island appeared to have been ejfected by the 
adventurers, the appearance was fallacious. Ifowev«r, 
the English Strongbow gained great honours for his 
achievement, the Iridi Mac Murrough obtained great 
rewards for his treachery, the adventurers were com- 
pensated at the expense of the natives: and the Firrt 
Union of Ireland with Britain, in the year 1173, received 
a royal assent and consummation from the Second Henry. 

It is very remarkable, that though the occurrences 
were so different, the persons so dissimilar, and Uie periods 
so remote, the circumstances attending this first annexation 
of Ireland cannot be reflected on without the memory 
also recurring to the circumstances of the test. Though 

■* K^nes were a species of followere who attended the Irish Chief- 
tains ready to execute any bwsiness to which their patrons might order 
them. The Chiefs generally gained importanee with the King in propor- 
tion to the number ci Kemeshe could produce, when the king had occa^ 
sion for their assistance : and whfen a Chief made terms for himself, he 
generaHy stiputefed for his Kernes into the bargain. 

They despised any independent mode of iivelihocd; and often Inned 
inA stat^ of eirpectation on ±m Chief* or hy ^ pablic* This race 
seems not to have been totoUy extiact in Ireland, in 1800, though they 
then existed under the denomination of gentlefolks. See the fac simile 
of Mr. Robert Crowe's letter, annexed to this volume, respecting Lord 
Castlereagh's treaty with the Earl of Belvidere, to purchase Messrs. 
Enox and Crowe (two of his Lordship^s members): Witneaeed by th^ 
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tJomwallia was nU Stronebow, though Cagtlereagh wa« 
not Mac Murrough, though the Peers were not Princes, 
aiid the Commons were not Kernes ; and though nearly 
seven centuries had intervened between the accomplish- 
ment of these unions, it is impossible not to recognize in 
&eir features a strong family resemblance. 

Henry lost no time ih repairing to the Irish metropolis, 
where, in great state he received the allegiance of his neW 
but reluctant subjects ; and feasted the Irish Princes in a 
style of magnificence and splendour unusual in those 
times. But his banquets were those of policy, his splen- 
dours were founded on contempt, and before the games 
and rejoicings which accompanied those celebrated feasts 
.were yet entirely terminated, the beards of Irish Kings 
bad been pulled by the vassals of the English monarch.* 

in. Henry, on his return to England, soon perceived 
that the submission of such a people, effected by such 
fioeans, could never be permanent ; that his Irish sove- 
reignty, if not actually precarious, must be inevitably 
embarrassing. He found that his nanow revenues were 
inadequate to the expenses of perpetual and desultory 
warfare ; p-nd truly conceived, that the most certain, 
cheap, and feasible mode of retaining his new subjects in 
due subjection, would be by fomenting the jealoui^es 
Vhich had reduced them to his authority, and aggravating 
those feuds which he had promised to extinguish ; and 
thus, by alternately fostering and depressing the contend- 
ing factions to embroil them in eternal contests, and leave 
them no strength to regain their independence when they 
returned to their reason. 

This system of misrule, connecting a decrease of their 
resources with an increase of their ignorance, had then a 
powerful operation in keeping down the people ; and this 

• Henry had,a temporary palace erected on Ho^hill (now St. Andrew 
Street), DuMin, where he entertained such Irish pnntes as acknowledged 
l^ for their liege lord. The singulazity of Uieir dress and maimers 
were Bubjects oi amujaeoaent ^d ridK^ule to Heni^s courtiers. He en- 
tertained them on a feast of storks, a bird never eaten in Ireland. These 
banquets, which lasted nine days ended without any permanent advan- 
tage to Henry. Most of the princes and chiefs considered themselves 
insulted by the familiarity of his followers, and returned homtf wiA a 
Mi daterminatioa to leaaseit their indepoidenG^ and resist his autho«^ 
cm the totfavintrahSe oppEirtii^ity. 
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mme fundamental and favourite principle rfgoreminglt^ 
land has been effectively adopted by every king, usurper, 
and minister of England, tot seven distracted centuriea. 

Henry having discovered by experience that his nomi- 
nal kingdom of Ireland vj^ls likely to afibrd him, in the 
end, little more than a fertile desert, sprinkled over with 
inveterate enemies ; and that neither peace, nor strength, 
nor honour, nor what to him was more important, tribute, 
wa« likely to be the produce of his newly-acquired terri- 
toiy, became ind&fierent to its state, and left it to its destiny. 

The successors of Henry also perceiving that they 
possessed but a naked and consuming power, equally 
unprofitable and precarious, formed the design of coloni* 
zing Ireland by Ervglish settlers; who, connecting them- 
selves by affinity with the uncultivated natives, would 
improve their halflts and gradually introduce a growing 
attachment to the English people. 

IV. This theory was plausible and meritorious ; but the 
propensities of human nature were not calculated on in 
the execution ; the project was merely abstract, imcon^ 
nected with any general system of wise or conciliatory 
government: and the attempt at colonization, instead of 
producing in the Irish a more congenial feeling only con^ 
firmed their hatred, increased their powers, and becasM 
one of the keenest thorns diat ever pierced the side of 
Ritish governments. 

There is something cordial, open, and joyous, in the 
native Irish character, which never fails to attract and 
seldom to attach, Strangers who reside amongst that peo- 
ple. Even their errors become contagious by protracted 
intercourse ; and the habits and propensities of the host 
and of the domiciliated foreigner become quickly and 
almost imperceptibly assimilated. 

This malady became almost epidemic amongst the 
colonists, whom the policy of England had vainly seal 
over to improve the people. On all important occasiona, 
the new race e^nced a mcnre than ordinafy attaehineirt to 
the place of their settlement, and vied with the Irish in an 
inveterate hostility to the domination of theiJ: own compat- 
riots ; and in the direct descendants of those British colo* 
sdM^ Eo^and has ance found many of tihe mostaMfl ^dii*- 
tinguished, and persevering of lier]BQiiti€al4ipp»Mitii. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ireland kept in a state of oppression and turbulence — ^Elizabeth becomes 
Queen — Character public and private of Queen Elizabeth — ^Heniy 
the Vin. — ^Fanaticiffln of the English — True principles of tolerance — 
Union (tf religion and political fanaticism — ^Religious schisms excited 
through Luther — ^Violent dissensions — ^The Irish roused — Cruel tyran- 
ny of Elizabeth — Earl of Tyrone excites the Irish — ^Extract from his 
speech — General rising of the Irish and old English colonists — Im- 
mense slaughter-r-Connscation of whole provinces to Elizabetii — ^Ac- 
cession of James the First — Comparison with Elizabeth — His wise 
maxims-— Conciliatory principles — ^Its full success— Charles the First-* 
Disloyalty of the English — ^Ireland desolated by CromwelL 

J. The English monarchs, disappointed in this plausible 

S'GJect, perceived that colonization was a hopeless expe- 
ent, and became more inveterate against "the degene- 
rate English of the Pale," than against the aboriginal 
natives ; and for some centuries in every contest of the two 
nations, a full proportion of the British settlers, or of their 
descendants, fell by the executioner, or under the sword of 
their own countr3nnen. Through the same vicious policy 
by which Ireland had been kept in perpetual warfare, it 
remained in a state of ignorance^ misery, and turbulence, 
when Elizabeth, one of the most sagacious of rulers, and 
thq most unprincipled of women, succeeded to the throne, 
and to the vices of her father. 

Compared with later periods, Elizabeth's sphere of 
action was contracted. Compared with modern times, her 
reign was a reign in minature. But at all times it would 
have been considered a reign of talent, and in all countries 
H reign of tyranny. 

n. She was well adapted to rule over a nation, where, 
if she governed with success she might govern despotically. 
The uncontrolled tyranny of her father, had prepared her 
subjects to admire any thing on their throne superior to a 
monster. The imbecility of her brother was contrasted 
with the vigour of her own intellect ; and she assumed 
the British sceptre, with all the advantages which expe- 
rience and expectation could excite in a worried people. 
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Her reign is celebrated as the most glorious and admired 
era of British history ; but, with all its merits, it owed 
much of its celebrity to the darkness of the times, the 
habitual slavery of the people, the sex of the monarch, 
and the talents of the ministry. And Charles afterwards 
lost his head, and James his throne, for assuming a small 
portion of that despotic rule which is eulogized by the 
biographers of their female predecessor. 

The wisdom of Elizabeth was not the wisdom of jdiilo- 
sophy. It was a penetrating sagacity, prwnpt, vigilant, 
and inflexible. The energy of her resolution, and her 
profomid dissimulation, surmounted what her physical 
powers would have been unable to accomplish ; at home, 
she was despotic, abroad, she was victorious ; by sea, by 
land, by negotiation, she was every way successful. The 
ejcternal glory of England arose under her administration. 
Providence seemed to pardon 'her disregard of moral 
principles, and to smile even upon the vices of thia 
celebrated female. The people admired her, because 
she was a successful queen ; and she liked the people, 
because they were submissive vassals. By the acuteness 
of her discrimination she chose able ministers. They 
served her with fidelity, because they feared her anger 
and they flattered her Tanities^ because it prolonged her 
favour. But they served her at their peril; and she 
selected and sacrificed them with equal poUcy and in- 
diflference. 

She affected learning, and she profesised religion. In the 
one she was a pedant without depth ; and in the other, 
she was a bigot without devotion. She plundered her 
people, to be independent of her parliaments ; and she 
bullied the parliaments to be independent of the people. 
She was frugal of their money where she had no passion 
for expending it ; and she was generous to her favourites 
for her own gratification. 

Magna Charta had been trampled on by a succession of 
tyrants . The principles of civil liberty had been forgotten 
in the country ; gnd, throughout the whole course of her 
reign, Elizabieth assiduously laboured to retain her 
people in the most profound ignorance of constitutional 
freedom. 

The word mercy was banished from her vocabulary. 



Her adbsoinistratioii as to Ireland where she experienced 
no restraint, gave the strongest proofs that she felt jiq 
ccmxpunctions. In her nature there was no feminine soft- 
ness to moderate her cruelties; no moral scruples to 
arrest her conscience ; no elevated generosity to contract 
her dissimulation. Though she was piistress pf the great 

aualities, she was a slave to the little ones; * and though 
le strength of Taei judgment somewhat restrained the 
prepress of her vices, she was intrepid but harsh, trea- 
cherous, and decisive ; even the spirit of murdered Mary 
could not appall her fortitude. The eyes of the people 
were closed by the brilliancy of her successes, and the 
crimes of the woman were merged in the popularity of 

' * Mr. Hume's life and chsuiacter of Queen ElizabeA appear altogether 
irreooncileable to each other. In his delineation of her character, he 
ftefes her to be a princess of the most " magnanimow virtues " In the 
aneodotes of her life, he states her to have been guilty of as tyrannic, 
cruel, and treacherous actions as any crowned heaS (Richaxd excepted) 
that erer filled the throne of England. Amongst numerous other exam- 
ples of her « magnanimous mrtues," Mr. Hume details her interview 
with the Lord Chancelior Bacon, when Her Majesty declared with vehe- 
mence, that she would order Mr. Haywaid,iui innocent inclusive man, 
to be put upon the rack and torturedy solely because he bad tranEdated 
some passages of Tacitus, which Her Majesty's ignorance of that author 
permitted her to suppose were Hay ward's own composition, and were 
intended to reflect upon herself. / 

. Mr. Hume's attempt to apologiese for the deamotic conduct of Elizabeth 
eertaijily requires a very ample apology for himself. He says, *< She 
^ not always do what was best, but she did what was usual f* the 
inost tyrannic political principle ever avowed by any modem historian. 
What was «* hesl^ was ner imperative duty as a Swrereign, what was 
« usual*' (after the reigns of her fa&er and her sister) must be the apol- 
cgy oi a tyrant, sheltering th& commission of crime under the protection 
pi prvc^nt. Mr. Hume might as justly excuse her errors by the pre- 
cedent of the Emperor of Morocco, who makes the same apology for 
shooting one of his subjects every morning as a matter of amusement, 
tecause it was usual. Had some of Mr. Hume's antitheolpgical essays 
been published in the reign of his favourite Elizabeth, the author cer- 
iBHily would have retracted either on the rack, or amcmg the kggotB, 
trery e6k)gium on her " magnanimous virtues.*' 

j^ a further exemplification of Elizabeth's <* nuffinanimous virtues,** 
Mr. Hume states also (vol. v. page 449), a letter of that Queen, to the 
Jlarl oi Sussex, expressing her displeasui-e, that proper severity had 
Jot been exercised against some English insurgents, although it appeared, 
that hia Lordship had previously hanged above eight hundred of them 
in eiatif r hia mistress. However, this was merciful, in compans(Hi with 
K^ofd^s to Caiew aad Mountjoy, as to the Irish. 
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the monarch. Such was the British princess, who first 
projected an extirpation of the aboriginal Irish; and she 
soon discovered and put into action the most deadly 
weapon to effect her purposes. 

III. Her father, Henry, the Nero of British history, 
had assumed, as a pastime, the trade of a theologist ; 
and changing his religion as often as he decapitated his 
consorts, at length settled his veering faith, by declaring 
himself a Reformist, with the most unqualified intolerance. 

Theological disputes,' after this important auxiliary to 
the Reformation, altogether divested the minds of men of 
the attributes of conunon reason ; and the blackest enor- 
mities were considered as the most holy virtues, if they 
corresponded with the &naticism of deluded imagi** 
nations. 

Henry's sectarial versatility had extended not only to his 
subjects, but to his children. Mary and Elizabeth had 
embraced adverse tenets with equal pertinacity ; and the 
whole population of England plunged at once, imder the 
cloak of religion, into the conmiission of the very crimes 
which were prohibited by its precepts. 

One, moment of calm imbigotted reflection must con- 
vince every man, not only of the folly, but of the impiety 
of such controversies. The point is plain, the dogma 
simple, that no human authority should control man, as 
to his choice of what words he may utter, what language 
he may adopt, what posture he may choose, or what cere- 
monies he may practice, in the abstract act of piously 
supplicating the mercy of his Creator. 

Common sense, however, had taken its flight from Eng- 
land ; and the doctrines of Martin Luther, not a founder, 
but a fanatical Reformist, soon became the greatest 
scourge that had ever been laid in chastisement upon a 
sinful people. 

His doctrines, which professed only to simplify the 
exercises of Divine worship, to purify reli^on from the 
dross with which it had amalgamated thn>ugh priestcraft, 
to diminish the mysteries of Revelation, and reconcile the 
inconsistencies of Christian theories, failed in its professed 
end, and yistantly kindled a fanatic fire which enveloped 
in its flames the reason of mankind ; and which, daily 
supplied with new fuel, has continued to the present day 
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alternately smothering and blazing, and consuming, with 
an inextinguishable violence. 

IV. The incendiaries of modern times have preserved 
this destmctive fire for their own purposes. They per- 
ceived that the return of reason must be the death of 
fanaticism, and that discord amongst a people would not 
survive the extinction of religieus prejudice, without the 
aid of some new excitement ; political feuds have been 
therefore cultivated, as theological ones were losing 
ground.; and a novel and-complicated system of discord 
has been invented which, by artfully entanghng the theory 
of politics with the theories of religion, and fallaciously 
atfecting to render their combination inseparable, has per*, 
petuated animosities which were declining with rapidity. 
And this culpable and insidious policy appears to have 
been most sedulously and successfully cultivated in 
Ireland. 

Elizabeth, even in those early times, well knew the 
efficaicy of this species of weapon, to inflame, to divide, 
and ta conquer. 

The Reformation (now fully established in England) 
furnished her with a. weapon for the general subjugeition 
of Ireland, more fatal and effective than the keenest sword 
which had been whetted by any of her predecessors for 
the same purpose. 

V. The later of the English settlers in Ireland had 
embraced the novel doctrines of Luther. The natives 
and the old English colonists adhered to the original 
faith. This portion of the people^ therefore, perse- 
cuted and stigmatised, sunk into ignorance ; and, hunted 
down as outlaws, finding no protection but with their 
chiefs, and no instruction but from their clergy, naturally 
attached themselves to both with a savage fidelity. Eliza- 
beth took advantage of every circumstance to attain her 
objects. The reformation was not only proclaimed, but 
enforced in Ireland with unexampled rigor. A few adopt- 
ed, most rejected, but none comprehended it. Elizabeth' 
having lighted the firebrand at both ends, tossed it amongst 
the people. The sects fought around it, and Elizabeth's 
officers gave out, " Reform," as the watch- word of the 
combatants, and the pretext for extermination. 

The contending factions massacred each other without 
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wmty ox comi^imQliofi, and wkhout a&y iiiteUigible w^ama 
for their individual animosities. 

The fsuiiishedy harassed people, in the midst of blood 
and flame, naturaUy became alive to every feeling, and 
susceptible to every argmnent, which could show them 
ftie way to even a prospect of alleviation. Their chiefs 
and their clergy were their only instructors, who in the 
wild, strong, persuasive language of their country, im- 
pressed in glowing figures on the shivering multitude, the 
excesses of their misery, fired their irritable minds by a 
distant prospect of deliverance, and harrowed up all the 
feelings of hatred to their oppressors, which torture and 
&mine had implanted in their bosoms. 

Elizabedi proceeded systematically in her prcjects. 
She first ordered the performance of the Catholic worship 
to be forcibly prohibited in Ireland. She ordered the 
rack to be employed, and directed her officers to torture 
the suspected Irish. She ordered firee quarters on the 
peasantry to gratify her soldiers, and rouse the natives to 
premature insurrections. Her executioners were ordered 
to butcher them without marcy. Religion was abolished 
by martial kiw^ and Divine w<Mrship prohibited under 
pain of death., 

This curious order of Queen £lizabeth remains still on 
record. By her instructions to the Deputy of Munster 
(Carew) in 1598-9, on his going over to carry her exter- 
minating schemes into execution in that country, she au«> 
thorizes her officers to '^ put suspected Irish to the rack^ 
and to torture "them when they should find it eonverU'^ 
0HtJ^ Carew fulfilled her Majesty's instructions to their 
full extent, and at the conclusion of his government she 
had the satisfaction of -finding that Munster was nearly 
depopulated. 

It is here well worthy of reflection, that the exercise of 
firee quarters and martial law, the suspension of all muni- 
cipal courts of justice, the discretional aj^lication of the 
twrture to suspected persons, executions in cold blood, 
and the various measures which Mountjoy and Carew, 
and the other officers of Elizabeth practised in Ireland by 
her authority in 1598-9, were again judged to be expe- 
dient, and were again resorted to with vigour in the years 
1798-9, two him(&ed years after they had been jwractiBed 
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by the ministers of Elizabeth. The ruinous misrule of 
Ireland for nearly two centuries, and the errors of Eliza- 
beth's barbarous policy, are proved beyond all controversy 
by the extent of improvement in Ireland, and in the habits 
of the Irish people, in a very few years, under the mild 
and benevolent administration of James the First, her 
successor, and the adoption by him of a system of govern- 
ment diametrically the reverse of that which had been 
practised by Elizabeth, proves that Ireland advanced 
more in loyalty, prosperity, and civilization, \mder a tem- 
perate and conciliating administration in a few years, 
than in four centuries of coercion and severity ; a prece- 
dent which should never have been lost sight of by Bri- 
tish ministers, but to which they seemed too long to have 
been either entirely blind, or criminally inattentive. Ire- 
land never was governed, nor ever can be ruled, by any 
coercive system, and those who think otherwise know 
little of her character. 

Harassed by every mode that the ingenuity of oppres- 
sion could inflict or dictate, the natives, already barbarised 
by servitude, became savage by .irritation ; and at length 
the whole population, wrought up to frenzy, flew into 
resistance, and have been lifelled as traitors to the Bri- 
tish crown for asserting the indefeasible rights of hum^n 
nature, and claiming the enjoyments of civil liberty, for 
which their allegiance to Elizabeth was only a " condi- 
turn subsequent.* 

IV. The Earl of Tyrone, an Irish chieftain, was a man 
of great talents, and for those days a powerful leader. 
SkUful, courageous, and persevering, he raised the stan- 
dard of insurrection against the government of Elizabeth. 
He represented to the wretched natives in the animating 
colours of uncultivated eloquence : " The miseries they 
had been enduring under the tyranny of their oppressors.'' 

He presented to their view the proclamation of Eliza- 
beth to extinguish for ever the religion of their ancestors. 
He told them, " that the power of endurance had arrived 
at its final limits, that an attempt for their liberation 

* This principle has since become an acknowledged maxim, and com- 
ponent part of the British constitution : yet was violated in Ireland by 
WilliBm, the same pnnce thiongh whose iisuipatidn it was establiahed. 
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tkpugh unsiiGcessful, could not eTen by its failure aura* 
▼ate their miseries. That death would be the worst they 
could experience by battle, and that death was preferabte 
to the slow tortures they were enduring, the famine under 
which they languished, and the desolation of their families." 

He impressed upon their heated minds, that ^< their 
lands were overrun by foreign scddiers ; their homes plun- 
dered or enjoyed by the butchering bands of an English 
female ; that their race of princes had become a fajnUy 
o{ slaves, and their clergy had been executed as the guil- 
tiest felons :" and he invoked them, " in the name of their 
country, by the memory of their ancestors, and the holi- 
ness of their religion, to rise as one man, and liberate all 
from their tyrants." Nor can an impartial reader of Irish 
and English history deny that there was great crimes in 
Elizabeth's government, and much justice in Tyrone's 
representations. 

The event was a general insurrection of the aboriginal 
natives, aided by a great number of the English settlers, 
who had become connected by affinity with the Irish 
ohieftains. But in all such contests, a multitude of naked 
insurgents, without arms, without officers, without any 
disdpliue or much subordination, without any of the n&- 
cessaxy requisites, except courage and numbers, which 
QOttld resist a trained ana accoutred army, must natmnally 
be defeated, and, if defeated, have seldom reason to ex- 
pect mercy from the conquerors ; such was the &Jtfi of 
Tyrone and his followers. 

YIL At the conclusion of these dreadful campaigns, 
though the Irish people had been diminished by nearly a 
moiety, and though the entire of Ulster, and a ^eat pro- 

ETtion of the other provinces, were confiscated to her 
ajesty,* Elizabeth had not sated the voracity of her 
rancour. The chiefs had been reduced to beggary, the 
clergy had been executed, the people slaughtered, their 
towns destroyed, their castles razed ; yet still she felt that 
Ireland was not e^ptinguished. Though under the weight 

* A circumstantial account of this most sanguinary insurrection was 
afterwards published under the immediate authority of the Queen, 
llioagh the Peccata Hibernia, 9a a history, cannot be an impartial one, 
yet there is a species of horrid candour runs through the pages of that 
wxxk iKfaith gives it altogether ^Urong daisBs to 9i partial authenticity* 
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«ft such an enormous pressure, the chiefs still breathed,* 
but it was the breath of vengeance. The clergy were re- 
cruited from inveterate sotirees ; and even the very name 
of England and ReformaticMi.was rendered detestable by 
the savage cruelties of Elizabeth's Reformers. 

Similar efforts of that determined aiul indefittigable 
Princess to crush the Irish people were renewed, resisted, 
and persevered in during her long reign. Ireland appear- 
ed to Elizabeth as a country of Hydras ; every head she 
severed produced a number of new enemies : she slaugh- 
tered and she burned, but she could not exterminate; 
and, at length, she exjnred, leaving Ireland to her sxy> 
cesser,. more depopulated, impoverished, desolated, igno- 
rant, and feeble, but in principle more inveterate and not 
more subdued^ than the day on which she received its 
sceptre. 

VIII. James the First, unfortunately for his own fame, 
succeeded to so gaudy a reign as that of Elizabeth. A 
great proportion of his better qualities was thrown away 
upon the English Nation. Intoxicated by the renown 
knd splendour of Elizabedi's successes, they undervalued 
the advantages of tranquillity and of improvement. An 
English Queen of powerful tatonts, and a Scottish King 
of moderate capacity ; a woman of undaunted fortitude, 
and a man of personal imbecility ; a proud, magnificent, 
and dignified female ; an awkward, shambling, unaffected 
Monarch, drew down the sarcasms of superficial ridicule 
upon one of the best reigns for the internal and prospec- 
tive happiness of the people. 

James's system of government was as distinct as possible 
from that of his predecessor's. While the reign of Eliza- 
beth abounded in wars abroad and despotism at home, 
that of James was tranquillity every where ; the rudiments 
^f civil liberty slowly and gradually advancing, at length 
became very visible in the results of his mild and pacific, 
though whimsical administration. But it was in Irelana 
that the government of James was most renfarkable and 
most fortunate ; for the sword, the torture, the execu- 
tioner, 'and desolation, he substituted improvement and 
well regulated justice. He sent not a Mountjoy nor a 
Qanw to Inflame andmuEMcre; he sent DaviesaodPettjr 
to investigate and to instruct, to r^Scam vod tsaaqoil^zs^ 
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They sought to convince the natives, by examples and by 
reasoning, that their ancient laws and customs were less 
just than the laws of England ; and by practising, as far 
as circumstances could admit, those principles of justice 
which they so earnestly recommended, gave the people 
the very best proofs of the integrity of their intentions. 

James had been t3.ught, by experience, that loyalty t0 
Monarchs never can be compulsory ; it is not loyalty if 
it be not principle, and it cannot be principle if it be not 
voluntary : past events in Scotland and in England had 
proved to James, that the loyalty of /orce is but the lucid 
interval of insurrection. He therefore sought to persuade, 
not to subdue, his Irish subjects; and, to moderate their 
feelings, and to render them susceptible of persuasion, he 
thought it necessary to give them overt acts of his own 
' moderation.* 

Himself a bigot of the first order, yet he knew how to 
make allowances for the same vice in others ; he knew that 
religious persecution is the assassin of morality, and he 
substituted his pen for his sword to reform his subjects. 
Thus James, a most bigoted Protestant Monarch, by 
tranquillity and moderation, by wise measures and whole* 
some instruction, conciliated, and governed in peace and 
improvement, a nation of rude and exasperated CatholieSf 
still bleeding from the scourge and the &word of his pre- 
decessor ; and by that conduct James laid the basis of 
whatever civilization that country afterwards attained to. 

The reign of James amply demonstrates that Iridi 
loyalty was fully commensurate with royal tolerance; 
and that whilst plots against his life, and cons{Hracies 
against his throne, abounded in England, and debased the 
British character, a Catholic population in Ireland re- 
mained faithful to a bigoted Protestant of England; 
an^ by their conduct during this reim, unequivocally dis- 
proved the charge oi native disloyalty. Their advance- 

• It cannot be controverted that many acts of civil injiMtice were com- 
mitted by Chichester and other officers of James in Ireland, under colour 
of the Commission of Escheats, and of defective titles which can only 
.be palliated by a comparison with the reign he succeeded to, and the 
times he lived in: at all events the reign of James the first wa« the 
only truly patetnal Government ever eaqpenenced by Irelaad, from its tot 
»n«atiwx to the preaeirt diy. ^ 
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efienl ifi dTfliiBlkm amptr let)ay«d bo& Am peopl& Md 
tl^ monlETch* and it i» cbepily la be x^Bgrealtedy. Aat »« 
gore*hment of Engtand follcwed A^ same course, to 
tranquiiite a cottatryv. whose torbaiociee has eiser be^ia 
dteme Jfor their eakmnies and their Bercrhy. 

Ifowever, Pto^idence had i&cxeed tha^ with tb» ex- 
ceqptioft of James the First, whether Iringsj or queens, or 
usurpers, weve the rulers of Great Britain^ the same de« 
8tmctiv6 and desolating system should be adc^d 3s4S9 
Ireland; all nations, s^Lreher^ had some inimrvaisoltnxi:^ 
<|Qillity ; she had non^ ; and the more she si^^ned in tb» 
Muse of royalty, ibe more ^e was branded with Am 
charge of disaffection. 

IX When Charles the First succeeded to the throne, 
the doctrines of Luther were yielding fast to new sects in 
England. The united standard of bigotry and of treason 
was now elevated by the Puritans far above the sphere of 
all former sectaries ; and the British Constitution (such 
as it was in those times) was, at once, demolished even to 
its foundation. Rebellion and hypocrisy marched hand 
in hand triumphantly over its ruins ; and the intolerance 
of Mary and of Elizabeth only changed its garb, but re- 
tained its principles, in the practice of Cromwell. 

The English Commons House of Parliament renoimced 
its allegiance, cashiered the Lords, extinguished the epis- 
copacy, and dethroned their King. The English Rebels 
subdued hijn ; the Scots betrayed him ; conjointly they 
beheaded him ; but Ireland upheld him. She combated 
his murderers, and, as the reward of loyalty, she met the 
fate of Rebels.* The wrecks of Cromwell's desolation 
still appear scattered over every part of Ireland ; blood 
that had escaped the massacres of Elizabeth was only 
reserved to flow under the sword of usurpation; and 
Cromwell has the credit of having done his business more 
effectually than any of his predecessors. He cooped up 
the surviving Irish in a contracted district, confined the 
clergy nearly to one comitry, confiscated two thirds of 

* So great a hatred did the English PEurliamentaxians entertain agahurt 
the Irish Royalists, tiiat they ordered *< Noouarter to be given by their 
troops to Irish Soldiers.** This cvder was, for a short time, strictly ad* 
hered to; but Prinee Rupert, on the King's part, making retaliatiaii» this 
most sangaimvry measure vns quickly rescinded. 

19- 
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IriA tetiitor7, mad Stained hk saiiguiiiaxy earner fa^ 
criminate maasacres in erery fortress that resisled him. 

Never was any Rebel so triumphant as he was in h^ 
land ; yet it is ia^MMssiUe to deny, that perhaps a less 
decisive or less cruel general ttian that sptendid nsurper, 
might, by Imity have increased the misery, in piblonging 
the vnarfar^ and have length^ied out Aie sanguinary 
scenes of an unavailing resistance. Bnt it is lemarkabui 
that CSiarles, the graceless son of the decapitated monarch, 
on his restoration, amftrmed nnd^ his seal the eonfisca* 
tions against the Irish roffolists, and actually regranted 
their estates and territories to the heirs and desc^idaatai 
of his father's murderers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Restoration of the Stuart dynasty— Usurpation of William — Ireland 
remained loyal — Comparison of the peojUe-^The revolutionary, prin- 
eiple undefined — ^Tke Irish treated as rebels by William for their loy- 
alty to their King— Character of William the Third — ^Continued op- 
pression and maSgovemment of Ireland — The Scotch and English 
rebelled — ^Ireland remained tranquil — Comparison of the English and 
Irish as to their kings— Ireland iurst infected by tiie Scotch and Endidi 
rebellions — ^Mr. Pitt suppressed the spirit of insuneetion in £n^said 
pronptly-^^Saffered it to Inciease in Ireland. - 

X Ireland had iK>w been weary of bleeding and begging 
in the cause of legitimate monarchy ;. however, a new and 
not less ruinous opportunity soon occurred of again 

EOTing the loyalty, the perseverance, the fidelity, but the 
Uy of the Irish people. 

The Puritans had got out of fashion, and the Stuarts 
had been restored to the British sceptre. Charles the 
Second, after a lofig and shameless reign, had by his death, 
ceased to disgrace the throne and stigmatize the nation ; 
and England swore cJlegiance to his brother James, as 
ber kgitimaie monarch, so did Ireland. His English 
subjects soon became disgiKted with his adminis^ation, 
and privatelif negociated with sl foreign prince to invade 
their country, and dethrone their king. Heedless of thdr 
obligatiDn, they renounced their allegiance, recanted their 
oaths; and, without a trial, drove James from his palace, 
andthen proclaimed his throne empty, as if vacated by an 
afit of voluntary abdication. 

At die head of his foreign guards, William, unequivoi^ 
eally an usurper, marched into the metropolis of Great 
Britain, seized on the throne, and occupied the royal 
psdaces. The mmatural desertion of Mary and of Anne 
to the prince who had dethroned theiir parent, exhibited 
to the world (whatever migfat have been tii/e political errors 
of their father) the most (^sgusting example of filial in« 
latitude, and nearly of parridde. 
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Ireland had not as yet learned those deep political 
refinements, the adoption of which now gives constitutional 
sanction to the principle of revolution. That great 
precedent was to come from England herself. Ireland 
experienced not, or at least had not felt, James's attempts 
at despotism, which the English Commons had proclaimed 
to be a forfeiture of his sceptre. ^ 

The pretence of his volurUary abdication, on which 
England had proceeded to dethrone her king, had not 
extended its operation to Ireland, nor even been notified 
to that people. On the contrary, James, a monarch de 
jure and defacto^ expelled from one portion of his empire, 
threw himself for protection upon the faith and the 
-loyalty of another ; and Ireland did not shrink from 
affording that protecticm. She defended her legitimate 
monarch against the usurpation of a foreigner ; and 
whilst a Dutch guard possessed themselves of the British 
capital, the Irish people remained firm ani faithful to theic 
king and fought against the invader. 

In sl^ict matter oi fact, therefore, England became a 
nation of decided rebels, and Ireland remained a country 
of decided royalists. Historic records leave that point 
beyond the power rf reftrtation. 

At the period of James's expidsiofi, even in England 
the right of popular resistance^ and the deposition rf a 
ft'itish monarch, by a simple vmeof the Gomnxiiis House 
of Parliament, though exemplified by Cromwell, had ho 
acknowledged {dace in the existing constitution of the 
British empire. It was then an unsam^ioned i»incipie of 
political polity ; and though, in theory, according with the 
original nature and essence of the social compact between 
the gwemor and the governed, yet of the inmost difficulty 
in its constructions, and dangerous in its execution. Evea- 
now the quantity or quality of arbitrary acts and uneon^ 
stitiitional practices which may be deemed sufficient to 
put that revQlutionary prindjdie into operation, remaiois 
sHU undefined, and must, therefore, be a matter of con- 
flicting opinions, and of most dangerous investigation ; 
but it is an open argument 

II. The representatives of the peofde m the Commons 
House of Parliao^nt are incompetent soldy to enact the 
most unimportant local statute ; it is therefore i^ ea9y 
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^ des%imte the vauae and crisis which may legally faivesf 
that one Inranch of the Legislature with a disp^ising 
power as to the others, or enable it to erect itself into an 
ar^itranr tribunal, to deeide by its sole authority, questions 
of revolution,* 

As to James, this difileulty was exemplified. The 
British Commons, and the Irish people, bath subjects of 
&e same king, entirely differed in their opinions as to 
what acts, regal or despotic, could be construed into vd- 
untary dbdicaiicn^ a point of great importance as to 
mbsequent events which took place in Ireland. 

IIL James was the hereditary king of both countries, 
jcrintly and severally. The third constitutional estate, 
only of ene of them (England), had deposed him by theii 
own simple vote : but Ireland had never been consulted 
vpon that subject ; and the deposition of the King of he- 
land by the Ucmmdns o^ England could have no para^ 
mount authority in Ireland, or supersede the rights, and 
diiq)^ise with the loyaity^ of the Irish Parliament. The 
Irish people had held no treasbnaUe intercourse with 
Wilttam ; they knew him not : they only knew that he 
was a foreigner, and not their legal prince ; that he was 

* Though the English CommonB House of Parliament had taken 
up(Hi themielyes to dethrone and decapitate Charies the First, on Iheir 
own wU autkmty, it will scarcely be contended, that Bradshaw and 
Craonrell ertabliahfid any eonst^utionid precedent lor a miliar proceed- 
ing. Yet the proceedings of the Cominons, ia James's case, thoi^ 
more peaceable, were not more legal. 

The vacancy ol the English throne, and Gonsequently the deposition 
<tf James, was strongly contested and negatired by the House of Peers 
of England. The questicHis and dhisions of the House of Lordi were 
s^loUowt,— 

For ths dectwn of m new king, ... 51 
Agsinst the ekction of any ku^, . • . 4S . 

Majority, . . t 
The next dehaie came more to fte point— ^* whether James had hrohn 
die original compact, and thereby made the flmme vacant f** 
This was negatived by a mt^ority of 2. 

It therefore appears, that the Irish people and the English Peers mm 
of the same way of thinking;. Even after James had quitted Ireland ia 
despair, the Irisn did not rebnquish his cause, which was finally teimi- 
nated by the eallant defence and ultimate capitulation of Limerick for 
the whole of Ireland. 

19» 
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8U{qwrted by a fmtign power, and had. miooee^ byr 
foreign mercaiaries. ^t even if there was a doubC, 
they conceived that the most commendable conduct waa 
that of peserving entire, their Megiance to the King, to 
whom, m conjmiction with England^ they had 9wom 
fealty. The Bntish Peers had showed them aii example, 
and on that princiide they fought William as they had 
fought Cromwell : and again they bkd, and again wei« 
roifiu^d by their adherence to legitimate monarckp. Mas- 
sacre andconiSiscation againdesolated their entire country, 
and they were treated by William as rebels to a throne 
which they had never sanctioned, and to an usurping 
prince whom they bad always resisted ; at length, the 
oMitest ended, and Ireland finally submitted, not in tbs 
^Idj but by capitulation^ 

The triumph of William over the Irish Boyalists at the 
Bo3rne and at Aughrim, and the deeeptieus capitulation 
of Limmck, finally establii^ed William on the throne ci 
both nations. Their re^^ihs introduced into the tjke^rf 
of the British Constitution, certain principles q{ a regene* 
rating libertf^ which have given it a solid and decided 
superiority over every ether syst^xi of Government aa 
yet devisea by the wisdom of mankind ; yet the advan- 
tages of that constitution which England has thus raised 
upon the loyalty^ and completed upon the ruins of Ire- 
land, never were participated in by the Irish people* 

Willieun, an able captain, a wise and prudent statesman, 
was yet a gloomy and discontented magistrate ; and had 
in his nature a portion of sulky despotic principle, which 
nothing but a consideration pf the mode m which he had 
acquired the English crown could have restrained or 
counteracted. But as to Ireland, the case waa different. 
William had been invited into England, and he felt that 
she was his mistress ; but he had fought for Ireland, and 
he considered her as his vassal, and he adapted his gov- 
ernment to the relative situation in wbich he stood as to 
the two countries. 

The massacre of Mac John, his family and clan, in the 
valley of Glenco, perpetrated by the especial order of 
William, under his sign manual, has, in point of barba- 
rity, treachery and injustice, no parallel in the annals of 
Emrope. Its details cannot be read without exciting 
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hon&s ; and while it ^evetops tfa6 cold-blooded lu^ui^ of 
Wllli^ni's character,~it accouats for much o( his conduct 
towards the Irish royalists, whom he called rebels, but 
who owed him no allegiance ; so far as it bears ujkmi the 
events of his reign in Ireland. 

The result of William's usurpation, in the general e«h 
tablishment of constitutional liberty in England, and the 
principles of popular revolution >vhich his accession has 
sanctioned and confirmed, hav^ rendered the memory 
of his reign glorious in that country. But little did he 
foresee his restraints and disappointments on the throne 
of England ; there he felt his arbitrary nature unexpect- 
edly curbed and chained down by the principles of that 
same liberty, which his own usurpation ha& originated ; 
and mortified by the resistance he experienced in Great 
Britain, he lavished his redundant^ rancour on prostrate 
Ireland. But had Williaun acted in Great Britain as he 
did in Ireland, he would have lost his throne, upon the 
very same principles by which he acquired it, and have 
left his own short reign as an hist(»ric supplement to the 
deposition of* his father-in-law. 

IT. For nearly a century after the capitulation of 
Limerick had been signed and vicdated by William) Ircr 
land exhibited a scene of oppression, suffering and pati- 
ence, which excited the veondec and commiseration of 
every people of Europe, The inveterate system of Bri- 
tish political and commercial policy invariably practised 
against her interests^ excluded fill hopes of }N:ogressive 
prosperity, and if it were possible, she must have entirely 
retrc^aded to the iron age. ^ But ev^i during this state 
of depression, it was destined that Ireland should have 
new touchstones and trials to assay her nature; and 
again be placed in situations where her loyalty should be 
proved, and^ again found preponderating in the bakmca 
with the loyalty of Great Britain. 

In 1715, and in 1746, the British and Scotch people 
again forgot their oaths and tHeir allegiance, and c^in 
revolted in favour of that very prince whom Ireland had 
been so ruined and stigmatized for defending against 
themselves. 

The Stuarts again claimed the aid of Ireland- But 
Ireland, in the interval, had sworn fealty to the Ilpuse of 
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BiuiMBwiek ; and Ireland, though groaning ttnd^sIaTeiy, 
remained faithfiil to her obligation- Neither oppression, 
no politics, runr rdigicn, swayed her from the line of her 
allegiance. The noblest blood of Scotland was poured 
upon the scaffold ; the heads of Scottish Peers were 
elevated upon the gates of London ; Britons in crowds 
expiated their disloyalty by the cord of the execiitioner ; 
the anger of dSended Brunswick fell with destdatfng 
weight upon Great Britain ; but through all those bloody 
scenes, English ingenuity could not find a single traitor 
to execute in Ireland. She preserved her ioy^ilty and 
her oath, during two rebellions, but she gained neither 
favour nor cl\aracter by that preservation^ and her laud- 
able fidelity was only rewarded by new oppressions, and 
by the incessant calumnies of that same people who had 
seldom lost an opportunity of b^ng themselves disloyal. 
Tranquil and subiAissive, though in absolute servitude, 
nearly one hundred years passed over Ireland. The great 
population of the Irish nation continued to be deprived of 
every attribute of liberty, civil, political and religious. 

A few of the Penal Acts then in foice, or since enacted, 
against Catholics, were — " By 7th Willictm III^ no Pt(h 
testant in Ireland was allowed to instruct any Papist. 
"By 8ih ofAnn€,^^m> Papist was allowed to instruct any 
other Papist. "By 7th William IIL^ no Papist was 
permitted to be sent out of Ireland to receive instructions. 

By these statutes, as the great body of the Irish people 
were Roman Catholics, more than nine-tenths of tfie in- 
habitants of Ireland were legislatively prohibited from 
receiving any instruction 'vjjhatever, either from a Pro- 
testant or a Cathcdic, either at home or abroad, or from 
going out oi Ireland to be instructed ; consequently the 
darkest and most profound ignorance was enforced under 
the severest penalties in Ireland. How then can the Irish 
Catholics admire the mem^ory of that prince who debased 
them to the level of brutes, that he might retain them in 
' a state of slavery? 

Even so late as the 12th Geoi^ I. any Catholic clergy- 
mian marrying a Protestant and Catholic was to be hanged. 
" By 7th George //." any barrister or attorney marrying 
a Catholic, to be disbarred. "By 2nd Anne/* Papist 
clergymen coming into Ireland, and performing religious 
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erAtdms, to be hanged. ^JBySth Ann^^ Ftfty {)Qund» 
reward for all informers against Catholic archbishops and 
vicars-generaL 

But the most extraordinary of these Penal Statutes, ki 
that of 7th William IIL No Papist to ride any horse 
worth more than £5. And by ^th Giorge It. Papists 
residing in Ireland, shall make good to Protestants all 
losses sustained by the privateers of an^ Catholic king 
ravaging the coasts of Ireland. 

29th Ueorge II. barristers and attorneys obliged to 
waive their privilege^ and betray their clients, if Papists: 

Literally outlaws in their own country, labourers on 
their own territory, they quarried on their own demesnes, 
to raise palaces for the descendants of those canting 
hypocrites who had massacred their monarch, or of the 
fcMreign soldiers of that gloomy and ambitious prince, 
who had seduced away the loyalty of the children jfronoi 
their parents, and had occupied the throne of their banished 
father. 

^. If the future is to be judged by the past, it will 
probably continue to be alleged, that the adherence of 
Ireland to her kings has rather been the result of her 
religion than of her loyalty. That observation could not 
in any degree be applicable to any reign but that of James, 
an imputation, however, which in its true construction, 
general or especial, goes to assert, that a connection of 
loyalty and religion so c;ultiratcd and extolled in England 
under the title of « Church and State," was a crime of the 
most heinous culpability when found in Ireland, But whca 
historic facts are resorted to, that charge is retorted ; and 
it will hardly be contended, that it was more loyal and 
meritorious for Protestant subjects to murder their Pro- 
testant king, as they did in England, than for Catholic 
subjects to defend their Catholic king, as they did in 
Ireland. And it will be as difficult to defend the rebel* 
lions of 1716 and 1746, raised by British Protestant 
subjects against their Protestant king, as it will be ta 
calumniate the undeviating, unshaken loyalty of Catholie 
Ireland to her Protestant monarchs, and the House of 
Brunswick, during the same periods. But unfortunately 
these indisputable facts will form this miserable precedent 
for future ages, that in England the reward of rebelUM^ 
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was liberty ; while in Ireland, ike. reward of foyo&y- 
v>a» bandage. 

The Irish insurrection of 1798, which iifibnled to the 
British minister the fatal and premeditaied pretext for 
annihilating the Irish legislature, differed but little in its 
ordinary events from those numerous civil wars, which 
ttie history of England, and of every nation, so liberally 
abound with; and more 'especially with those which, 
desolated some of the finest countries of Europe about the 
same period, the contagion of which had been imported 
from England herself , where the overthrow of the con- 
stitution had been plaimed, and the miu*der of the King 
attempted, before Ireland had been infected. 

But it was reserved for the recorders of that sanguinary 
contest in Ireland, with motives not less mischievous than 
those of the insurgents, to raise by their misrepresentation 
a permanent standard of enmity between the two nations, 
and endeavour to persuade one portion of the empire, that 
its safety, was altogether incompatible with the mdepen- 
dence and prosperity of the other. 

W^e the leading authors of these absurd and dangerous 
doctrines, confined solely to the hired traducers or fae- 
tionists of that country, their histmes and their fabrica* 
tions would sink, together with their names, into obscurity. 
But when persons of the superior orders in Great Britain 
lent their weight, their zeal, and their reason to the pur- 
poses of their bigotry and their prejudices, and attempted 
to impose upon the credulity of their countrymen with the 
same facility that they had been imposed upon themselves, 
as to the native disloyalty of the Irish people, it^becomes 
just, if not necessary, to recall their recollection to 
the affairs aiul records of their own country at the 
same epoch : a reference, to which, if it cannot check the 
fanaticism, may at least diminish the authority of the 
fenatics. 

Though in fact a digression, it may be here not improper 
to follow up that subject a little further, by anticipating 
some observations more connected with a subsequent part 
of this memoir. 

VL When it pleased Heaven, during the French Revo- 
lution, to inflict a temporary derangement on the reason 
of* mankindi a spirit of wild democracyi under the mask 
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of liberty, appeared m feiRifol forms to seduce away or 
destroy the peace, the morality, the order, and the alle- 
giance of every European people. It would have been 
more than a phenomenon, if too sensitive and ardent 
Ireland had escaped that general fever, from which the 
boasted constitution of England, and the steady character 
of Scotland, had been unaUe to protect them. The Ca- 
tholic in the South, the Presbyter in the North, the Pro- 
testant in the metropolis of Ireland, and the professors of 
every relieion in England and in Scotland, became more 
or less inmriated by the general delirium. That conta- 
gion which so vitally affected the nations of Europe, 
^originating in^rance, soon displayed its symptoms in 
every part o{ Grejit Britain; and when in progress to 
full maturity, ananot before^ was carried into Ireland by 
collisien with the Engltsh and Scats republicans.* 

Religion could have but little influence on ^e projects 
and politics of that era, for the total extinction of all 
religion was a fundamental principle of that foreign revo- 
lution, which gave birth to a democracy that sought to 
overturn every throne and constitution of Europe. Yet 
tlie ce^umniators of Ireland place that spirit o[ insurrec- 
tion E^lmost exclusively to the credit of religion amongst 
the Irish people, because the population of Ireland, was 
chiefly composed of Catholics whom they stigmatized. 

At that period, Ireland had a resident Legislature and 
a free constitution. She was in profound tranquillity, and 
the most progressive state of national prosperity,! when 

• See the state trials and the reports of the Secret Committee of Eng- 
land, in the year 1794. 

By these reports of the Secret Committee, it appears that Edinbuii^h, 
and yarkms o&er places in Eagland and Scotland, were infected Icmg 
before Ireland ; and Mr. Seeretwry Dandaa lUutraled these reports by 
annexing acctnate diawinss of we difeentfonas of p^lees^ battle-ax^ 
&c., which were fabricated in Scotland, his own country, for the puf* 
poaes of treason and mnider. Ireland did not appear to Mr. Pitt forwaid 
eaoogh in treason with the kingdom under his man immediate manage- 
ment, and therefore sent over Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland, to ensure tran- 
quillity ; and ^en hie Loidriiip tnu on tbe point of deing so, oidered 
him beck a^ain to exeilt inBunectioa.-«-te Lord FitzwdhanesUtUn to 
Lord Carltsle. 

t When Lord WeetmorelaDd -ymB rcniofed ftrai Iidand, in 179S^ Ire* 
iandwasinamoBtunepmptodand pHjMtc w w eeti^ 
ity. In thatyear»Mr. CvmAwteoM^^tiiaAQllwof fiieifitn 
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the emissaries of the English and Scotch societies quk a^j 
proceeded topervert her reason, as their own had been 
penrerted, Hhe original societies of Ireland had no such 

KQciples as designated the latter ones. The Minister, 
. Pitt, had made his entrance into piiUic life in the 
domino of a Reformer. The first tod most loyal noble- 
men, and commoners in Ireland were Reformers ; but it 
was through Ae prospective policy of that great Minister, 
that the seeds o[ msurrection were permitted to take root 
in Ireland : without it a union had never been accom^* 
plished. 

YII. In England, the CSovernment to^ prompt and 
vigorous measures to stop the progress ofrhat dangerous 
aiSi destructive principle ; but in Ireland they coolly saw 
the weed springing up, and artfully forced it to premature 
maturity. They watched its growth till it had covered 
sufficient of the country to bewilder the residue. Its vege- 
tation was cautiously permitted to proceed, whilst thei« 
remained within their own reach sufficient means of sup- 
pressing it at their discretion ; and this deep and trea- 
cherous experiment was risked to effect the greatest object 
of Mr. Pitt's administration, a final extinguishment of 
Irish independence. 

With that view, it was expedient to suffer that country 
to plunge itself into a state of sanguinary civil warfare, 
of terrors and of animosities ; whilst England should hold 
the reigns which could check its progress, and might falla- 
ciously induce it, by the hopes of English protection, to^ 
exchange a constitutional independence for a speculative 
tranquillity, or render it so feeble and so divided by a 

Boggeat an impcadkineiit agaimt the £ari of Wertmorelaiid, ibr inviiiff 
permitted a ftft of 12^000 troops (which, aoeording to adpulation, ahouki 
always remain in Ireland) to be dnfted out of w kin^iom lor foreign 
eerriee. 

Mr. Cnnan kvgfaed «t his own fsojeet, when ibe Audnr fsktd him 
what pjmisihlp ruuon ha could fpy% fa saying Ihat any ttoops wesa 
fiscesatry. 

Tire day Loid Westnwd ia d departed, mo mmfvmmcamxym In* 
land ; and il IZar] Fitzwilliam had not been mndvvd, doididess mmxtnc^ 
tion mi^t have been i»evented. But tranqniHity would not hare eftc^ 
ed^fc. ?itt^ TWiTposin ; and JEkd Ktevrilliam, one of Ae heat and honest- 
sitcif ^eBoCBh pam^wasapipoifited, dTipfd,ettd deyaaed by the 
ytdkiTif lire llmislK^ the 1 
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continuation of internal contests, that it could not be se- 
duced, it might be compelled, to annexation. 

And here lies the ^.3cret spring which regulated the 
insurrection of 1798, and the machinery which moved the 
Union in 1800, a measure which, for the thirty-two years 
succeeding its accomplishment, has only operated as a 
ruin to the annexed, and a torment to the annexing nation. 
Recorded abstracts of Irish and of British history thus 
form an incontrovertible exposition of Irish principles, 
and of English misconception. The character c» the Irish 
people has been always calumniated, their independence 
has been torn away, but their indigenous loyalty is un- 
affected, their tiation is monarchical they naturally love 
kings, the tradition of their old monarchs keeps up the 
attachment ; and never was a greater injustice done to 
any people, thaii to call them democratic. But immortality 
of power is not an attribute of nations, like man, they 
nourish ; but like man, they must decay. Rome had her 
glory and her power, but, subdued by time, she yielded^ 
up her empire ; and should some Gibbon of future a^es 
record the decline and fall of British greatness, the his- 
torian will probably do justice to Ireland ; and tell pos- 
terity, that when some gigantic foreign power, nurtured 
by British folly, for British subjugation, had paralyzed 
her resources, and decolonized her empire, England, in the 
test struggles of her superiority, had not a faithful ally 
left to cover her remains, but her calumniated* sister. 

* Thiaobflerration will not be considered altogether Tisionary, whea 
toen re&ct upon the modem events of Europe, and the possible ccmse- 
quences of that extravagant and ruinous system which had been adopt- 
ed, of blindly subsidizing' and strwigrthening every foreign power at the 
expiense of the British treasury. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Portugal; 
but ^bove all, Spain, owe their present independent pc^tieal existoaot 
to the blood and the treasure ol Great Britain and of Irefand, levied foe 
their use, and lavished for their protection. 

And miserably is England requited for her protection, her money, and 
her sacrifices : and miserably has Ireland been nquited for her participa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Calhcdic relAzation Bills oppoted by Mr. Bowley — Sir Edwaid Newen- 
cnbam — ^Doctor Patrick buigenam — ^His Character — ^Mr. Ogle — ^Billf 
passed — ^Unjust doctrine — Ctoige in the Irish Parliament — ^Mr. Fox's 
candour — ^His speech — Deception of the British Government detel- 
oped — Maiquis of Rockingham >-Total absence of energy— Mr. 
Burke — ^Inactire as to Ireland—New debates — ^Embarrassing eonas- 
quences c^ "Mi. Grattan's address — ^Mr. Gcattan's motion ofajeetionaUe 
— Mr. Flood's reply — ^Unfortunate collision of Grattan and Flood — 
Mr. Grattan's fallacious motion — Mr. Flood's reply — Mr. Montgo- 
mery moves to build an Irish navy — ^Negativea — ^Parliament pro- 
rogued — Most important session — ^Moderation oi Ireland — ^Dake of 
Pmand^s h}rpocritical speech. 

L Wk now return to the measures which wete taken ta 
rock Ireland into a slumber more fatal to her ezistenca 
than the trance ^e had awakened from. Bills to ameli- 
orate by partial concession the depressed state of the 
Catholics, as some reward for their zeal and patriotism^ 
were introduced, and had arrived at their last stages in 
the House of Commons without any effective opposition: 
intolerance, however, even to the extent of fanaticism, had 
so identified itself with the minds of some members of 
both Houses of Parliament, that these Bills of partial 
relief to their enslaved countrymen were strenuously op- 
posed, in their latter stages, by statements so exaggerated, 
and language so aggravating, that a cry of " Danger to 
Church and State!" was raised and circulated, and ac- 
tually bewildered the intellect of many, who were on 
other occasions of reasonable judgment. 

These Bills were clamorously opposed in Parliament 
by several comitry gentlemen of high local consideration, 
and principally by Mr. Rowley, member for Meath County, 
one of the best landlords and best men in Ireland, a 
downright, honest, headstrong country gentleman. His 
information was scant, and tiis abilities were less than 
moderate ; but he was pf large fortune, splendid establish* 
ments, unbounded hospitality and full ci philanthxopy ; 
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yet 80 perverted was his mind by legendary tales, and 
bereditttry prejudices, that though he most generously 
afforded to his Catholic tenantry, and to individual Catho- 
lics, every service and kindness in his power, he consi- 
dered and refHTesented them, cellectivelf/, as a body oi 
demons ; their chapels, temples of idolatry ; their schools, 
seminaries <rf rebellion, and their clergy as a gang of 
necromancers. 

So infatuated was he by these prepossessions, that he 
saw, or rather fancied that he saw, in any relaxation of 
the penal statutes, nothing but a total overthrow of the 
entire Protestant establishment, and an immediate revo- 
lution in favour of some Popish monarch. 

Those Bills were also pertinaciously opposed by Sir 
Edward Newenham, member for Dublin County, a weak, 
busy, narrow-minded, but not ill informed, nor ill-intel> 
tioned person. He was very defective in talent, but very 
confident that he possessed much of it ; he fancied he was 
a great patriot, and was disposed to imagine himself a 
distinguished personage. lie had dralvn General Wash- 
ington into a short literary correspondence with himself 
as to Ireland, on the strength of which, he aifected, with 
great importance, to be an importer of the most early and 
authentic information from America. 

He was an active <^cer of the Volunteer Artillery, and 
a good Irishman ; but a busy, buzzing, useless, intermed- 
dling member of Parliament, and one of the most credu- 
lous, feeble, and fanatical of all the Irish intolerants. 

Many inveterate opponents of any concessions to the 
Catholics made their appearance in the Irish Parliament; 
and as the concerns of that body must form a prominent ' 
topic in the progress of this memoir, it may be interesting 
and useful to introduce, even by anticipation, the most 
distinguished of its opponents. 

This celebrated antagonist of the Irish Catholics, so 
fsj as invective and declamation could affect their interests, 
was Doctor Patrick Duigenam, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Ireland ; a man whose name must survive so 
long as the feuds of Ireland shall be remembered, and 
whose singular conduct, on many points, was of a nature 
so inconsistent and irregular that, even now, when his 
jace is run, and no further traits <:^ his character can ever 
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be developed, it is yet imposaible to decide with ceftainty 
«8 to hk genuine principles, if such he possessed, upoa 
say one subject, religious or political. 

His fether was parish-clerk of St. Werburgh's Church, 
DuUin, but in what part of Ireland he originated, is stiU 
uncertain ; he was educated in the-Parish School, and (as 
he told the Author himself) was humourously christened 
Paddy y having been bom on St. Patrick's day. He sig- 
nalized himself as a scholar in the University of Dublin, 
of which he was chosen a fellow^ he soon afterwards 
quarrelled with the Provost, Mr. Hutchinson, £Uid every 
person who did not coincide with his humours, and wrote 
a number of severe pamphlets, of which ^ Lachryma 
AcckUmiciB^ and <^ Pranceriana,^ are the most notable ; 
the first, personally against the conduct c^ the ProvosI 
and Sir S^n Blaquiere ; the second, on a pn^wsal of the 
Provost's to establish a riding' house for the students. 
He was always at open war with some person^ during the 
whole course of his public life. 

He left the University, retaining the office of Law Pto* 
fessor ; was shortly afterwards appointed King's Counsel ; 
Judge of the Prerogative and Consistory Courts ; King's 
Advocate to the High Court of Admiralty ; one of Lord 
Castlereagh's Commission's for bribing Members of 
Parliament; TPost;) and to many other public offices, 
most of which he retained to his death. His income was 
very large, and he must have privately done many liberal 
and charitable acts, because he was not extravagant, and 
left no ciHisiderable fortune bel^nd him. 

Dr. Duigenam having been King's Advocate to th^ 
High Court of Admiralty, where tl^ Author presided ; 
and the Author being a Doctor of Laws, and Advocate in 
the Court of Prerogative, of which Dr. Duigenam was 
Judge, their intercourse was constant and very intimate 
lor many years, and the Author had daily private oppor- 
tunities oi observing the curious habits of this nx>st eccen- 
tric character ; the most outrageous, and at the same 
time one of the best natured men in the world, to those 
whom he regarded. 

This eccentric person, whose celebrity originated from 
his crusades £>r Protestant supremacy, would probably 
ba ve ]been a conspiciKNis character in whatever station he 
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might have beeii placed, or in whatever profis^ion he 
might have adopted. Incapable of moderation upon any 
subject, he possessed too much vigorous and active in- 
tellect to have passed through life an unsignalized spec- 
tator ; and if he had not at an early period enlisted as a 
champion of Luther, it is more than probable he would, 
• with equal zeal and courage, have borne the standard for 
St. Peter's followers. A hot, rough, intrepid, obstinate 
mind, strengthened by very considerable erudition, and 
armed by a memory of the most extraordinary retention, 
contributed their attributes equally to his pen, and h& 
speeches. 

He consideredinvective as the first, detail as tfie second, 
and decorum as the last quality of a publioK)rator ; and 
He never failed to exemplify these princii^es. 

A partisan in his very nature, every a^t of his life was 
influenced by invincible prepossessions ; a strong guard 
of inveterate prejudices were sure, on all subjects; to keep 
moderation at a distance, and occasionally prevented even 
common reason from obtruding on his dogmas, or inter- 
rupting his speeches. 

A mingled strain of boisterous invective, unlimited 
assertion, rhapsody and reasoning, erudition andignorance, 
were alike perceptible in his writings and orations ; yet 
there were few of either, from which a dispassionate com- 
piler might not have selected ample materials for an able 
production. 

He persuaded himself that he was a true fenatic ; but 
though the world gave him fiill credit for his practical 
intolerance, there were many exceptions to the consis- 
tency of his professions, and many who doubted his theo- 
retic sincerity. His intolerance was too outrageous to be 
honest, and too unreasonable to be sincere ; and whenever 
his Protestant extravagance appeared to have even one 
moment of a lucid interval, it was immediately predicted 
that he would die a Catholic. 

His politics could not be termed either uniform or co- 
herent. He had a latent spark of independent spirit in 
his composition, which the minister sometimes found it 
difficult to extinguish, and dangerous to explode. He had 
the same respect for a Protestant bishop that he would 
probably have had for a Catholic cardinal. Episconacy 
> on* 
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washUstandaid; and when be shoved gympfoim^of wm . 
ning restive to the Government, the primate of Ireland 
was called in to be the pacificator. 

He held a multiplicity df public offices at the same 
time, unconnected with Government/ He was Yicar 
General to most of the ]bishops ; and whenever he con* 
ceived (he rights of the Church were threatened, his 
bristles instantly arose, as it were, by instinct ; his tuska 
were bared for combat ; he moved forward for battle ; 
and would have shown no more mercy to the Govern* 
ment than he would have done to the patriots. 

He injured the reputation of Protestant ascendency by 
his extravagant support of the most untaoable of its prin- 
ciples. He served the Catholics by the excess of his ca- 
lumnies, and aided their claims to amelioration, by per- 
sonifying that virulent sectarian intolerance which was 
the very subject of their grievances. 

He bad, however, other traits, which frequently dis- 
closed qualities of a very superior description. His tongue 
and his actions were constantly at variance ; he was hos- 

Eitable and surly ; sour and beneficent ; prejudiced and 
beral ; friendly and inveterate. His bad qualities he ex- 
posed without reserve to the public ; his good ones he 
husbanded for private intercourse. Many of the former 
were fictitious ; all the latter were natural. He was an 
honest man, with an outrageous temper and perverted 
judgment ; and, as if he conceived that right was wrong, 
ne sedulously endeavoured to conceal his philanthropy 
under the garb of a misanthrope. 

In private society, he was often the first in conviviality ; 
and when his memory, his classic reading, and his mis« 

* On the UnioQ, he accepted the office of Commiasioner lor paying the 
biibes to Memben of Fieurliameot (under the name of compensaiion for 
the I088 of their SeaU or Patronage,) (Vide Post) 

The Doctor, the late Lord Anneeley, and a Mr. Jameson, an EngllA* 
man, under this commission, distributed, by Lord Castlereagfa's appoint-, 
meot, OSS mjixidk fxtx hvniaxd thousand podnos of the Insh money, 
amongst Members of the Houses of Lords and ComnuHis; without 
which bribes and gifts of peerages, there would be a vast majority 
OMtnst the Union. The Doctor told the Author that he accepted that 
office, solely that he mi|ht be able to take care of the btskcpt; and th« 
Author believes at hast half hia asseTtion. Bui the Inahops were out- 
witlad* 
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humour or of anecdote, they gave a quaint, joyous, ec- 
centric cast to his conv^rsaticm, highly entertaining to 
strangers, and still more so to those accustomed to the 
di^pliay of his rersatilities. 

The most striking singularity of this most singular 
man, was his unaccountable inconsistency in word^ and 
actions toward the Catholic community. He alternately 
fostered and abused, caressed and calumniated, many in- 
timates of that persuasion ; an inconsistency, however, 
which his last matrimonial connection was supposed to 
have redeemed ; and he died at a very advanced age, 
upon a short notice, retaining all his strength and £acu1-. 
ties, and in the full vigour of all his prejudices. 

His strong, sturdy person, and coarse, obstinate, dog- 
matic^ intelligent countenance, indicated many of his 
characteristic quaUties. He was too rough and too un- 
accommodating to have had many partisans ; and after 
the Union which he vigorously si^ported, his public im- 

G^rtance and rejnitation dwindled away to nothing ; and 
s death afforded no great cause of regret to his friends^ 
or of gratification to his enemies. 

Mr. George Ogle, and many other decided opponents 
of the Catholic claims, were also prominent characters in 
the general affiiirs and politics of the country, and will 
appear in most of the miscellaneous transactions of the 
Irish Parliament. But the whol« bent and efforts of the. 
Doctor's mind and actions were concentrated and pubUcly 
arrayed against the Catholic community, some members of 
which w€te in private his chief associates, and his nearest 
connections, and the early introduction dT such a personage 
n^y tend to illustrate the singular situation of that body, 
and that inconsistency which frcnn first to last has s^ 
naUzed the conduct both of their .friends and their 
enemies. 

Those Bills relaxii% the severity of the penal <x)de 
passed, however, through both Houses, without any con- 
siderable difliculty; and, though the concessions were 
very limited, they afforded great satisfaction to the Ca- 
tholic body, as the first growth of a tolerating principle, 
which they vamly imagined was a sure precursor of Uiat 
general reugious and political freedom, widiout whicb| in 
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an ardent and dirided pc^ation, peace and ii e emUy 

must ever be precarious. 

Some men, however, saw in those incipient concessions 
the genn of discord and extravagant expectation. The 
most unrelenting of their opponents, in the full ze^^of 
unqualified fanaticism, used arguments so cruel and un- 
just in principle,. that the distorted mind, or crooked pol- 
icy of legislators alone could have resorted to. 

They argued, that the nearly insupportable oppressions 
under which the Irish CathoUcs had so long kbourcd, 
were rapidly disgusting them with their own tenets, 
which had entail^ upon them all the attributes of slav- 
ery and deprivation ; that, worn down by penal codes, 
under the pressure of which they could neither rise nor 
prosper, they were daily recanting those disqualifying 
tenets, and embracing that religbn, undo: which their 
wants and their ambition could be fully gratified; that 
noblemen, gentlemen, peasants, and even their jmests, 
were rapidly embracing the Protestant profession ; and 
that if the same propensity to recantation was still kept 
in progress, by d full and strict continuance of that same 
penal code, the severity of which had originally caused it, 
Ireland would gradually acquire a protestant population, 
if not a majority of the people, at least more than a pro- 
portion of all whose propcny, rank, and interest would 
lead them to preserve the peace of the nation and the 
connection with Great Britain. 

II. This was a barbarous doctrine, which could never 
be supp(Hted by any principle either of justice or of policy. 
The principle of ocmcession which actuated the Parlia- 
ment in these relaxatibns, proved that the light of justice 
and reason had broken in upon them, and excited reason- 
able expectations of further grants and general toleration. 

The wealth of the Catholics multiplwd, their numbers 
increased. The first chain of intolerance was loosened, 
and permitted them to take a view of that total emanci- 
pation which by unremitting struggles they were certsun 
of attaining. 

HI. The paroxysms of ardent patriotism having some- 
what abated in the Irish Parliament, distinctions and 
shades of distinctions were rising and reopening into 
party, and into jealousies. Some men conceived that 
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bdand had obtained every thiDg, others argued that ^he 
had acquired IK) securities, that enthusiastic unanimity 
which had so proudly signalized their first movements 
was gradually degenerating, the old courtiers, who had 
waadered firom their standards,, seized greedily upon every 
pretence to re-assume their stations ; and many of that 
body, who a nwMnent before had been unanimous, and 
supposed to be incorruptible, now began to remember 
themselves, and forget their country; but the people were 
sti^unoh, their spirit was invincible, the voice of the volun* 
teers was raised it was loud and clear, and echoed through 
tljp Parliament. The Government was arrested in its 
corrupting progress ; many were recalled to a sense of 
duty by a sense of danger, and the situaticm of the coun* 
try seemed approaching to another crisis. 

Mr. Grattan acted on the purest patriotic principles, 
but they were over moderated by Earl Gharlemont, and 
occasionally neutralized by an honourable confidence in 
Whig sincerity. He still contended (because such was 
his conviction) that the Irish Nation should rest satisfied, 
and confide in the sincerity of the British Ministry, and 
the existing guarantees, for the permanence ci their con- 
stitution. He was devoted to tiie Whigs, beeause they 
professed the purest principles of well-regulated liberty ; 
and he would not doubt the integrity of those whose prin- 
ciples be had adopted, till at lengUi Mr. Fox himself 
wearied by a protracted course of slow deception, uncon- 
genial either to the proud impetuosity of his great mind^ 
or the natural feelings of his open temper, at once con- 
firmed the (pinions of the Irish people, and openly pro> 
claimed to Ireland the inadequacy of all the measures that 
had theretofore been adopted. He took occasion in the 
British Parliament, on the repeal of the sixth of George 
the First, being there alluded to, to state, " that the rep^ 
of that Statute could not stand cUone, but must be accom* 
panied by a final adjustment, and by a solid basis of per* 
manent connection." He said ^^ that some plans of that 
nature would be laid before the Irish Parliament by tilie 
Irish Ministers, and a trecUf Entered upon, 'which treaty^ 
when proceeded on, might be adopted by both Parlia- 
ments and finally beccxne an irrevoc<Me axrang^uent 
between the two countries." 
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67 that short, but* most impoxtant speech, the iridi 
delusion of a final adjustment was in a moment dissipated, 
the Viceroy's duplicity became indisputably proved ; His 
Majesty's reply to the Irish Parliament was renounced by 
the very minister who had written it. The Irish address 
to the Duke of Portland appeared to have been premature 
and inconsiderate; and his reply could no longer be 
defended on the grounds either of its truth or its sin- 
cerity. Mr. Pox himself, with the true candour of an able 
statesman, avowed the insufficiency of the existing arran^- 
ment ; and thus, by easy inferences, decided against the 
adequacy of the simple repeal for general purposes. His 
declaration, that " a further treaty was in contemplation," 
was prospective and ambiguous, and gave not orJy plau- 
sible but justifiable grounds, for an alarming uneasiness 
amongst the Irish people. 

Notwithstanding this avowal, Mr. Flood was still but 
feebly supported in the House of Commons. The Voltm- 
teers, rather than the Parliament, had now the prepon- 
derance in public estimation, and their activity increased 
as difficulties augmented. 

In England public matters were sinking into a state of 
languor and torpidity. The Marquis of Rockingham, in a 
fatally declining state of health, and his friend hord Char- 
lemont, in an habitually complaining one, carried on a 
well-bred, superficial, whining correspondence, as to the 
affairs of Ireland, every thing that was courteous, but 
nothing that was statesmanlike ; and even if death had not 
unfortunately for the Whigs, snatched away Lord Rock- 
ingham, he and the Earl of Charlemont were not likely 
to effect the consummation of the political arrangements 
between the two nations. The latter nobleman could see 
wide, but he could not see deep. The former could 
neither see very wide, nor very deep, but he could see 
very distinctly; in cultivating moderation, they lost sight 
of energy, and their conduct at this moment was shallow 
and insipid. 

Mr. Burke might have been sincere towards Ireland ; 
but he had a game to play at for himself; and his talents, 
however great in their extent, were not found so consfstent 
in their application. And though his fame never can be 
eclipsed, his abilities never depreciated; though his 
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• 
lessons will be erex instructive, and the Tigoor of hk 
intellect could not be vanquished, still he had hi« trances^ 
his visions, and his theories ; and though always in the 
first line of general admiration, he stood not in the front 
rank of fAiblic confidence. He took no distingui^ed part 
in those transactions, appearing as if he were repugnant 
to commit himself in an imperfect treaty. 

Whilst affairs remained in this precarious state, a debate 
occurred, more embarrassing than any that had preceded 
it, and which gave new features to the close of this, the 
most remarkable session of Irish Parliaments. 

IV. The question of simple repeal had now been so 
often canvassed, so often argued, and had caught so stroi^ 
a hold of the Irish people, that it was obvious it could not 
rest where it was, and that something further must be done 
to satisfy the Irish Nation; but what that something 
should be, was more embarrassing to the Government of 
both countries than any consideration which had thereto* 
fojre occurred to thenu 

After the address of the Irish Commons to his Mapsty, 
moved by Mr. Grattan, England could not be agam so 
strongly applied to for further concession. - She had 
promptly acceded to every thing that was then required of 
her, and was told by that address, that nothing remained 
further to be done as to a constitution between the two 
countries; she might, therefore, plausibly decline further 
demands upon the same subject. That address had in 
plain language, renounced all further constitutional claims 
by the Irish Parliament ; and Mr. Grattan could not recede 
from such his own reiterated declarations. Mr. Flood, 
however, remained unshaken and firm in his opinion of 
the insufficiency of the arrangement, and determined to 
increase their security, through an unequivocal act of the 
Irish Legislature ; and on the twenty-ninth day of July, 
he mov^ for leave to bring in a Bill, " to affirm the 
sole exclusive right ef the Irish Parliament to make laws 
affecting that country, in all concerns external and mr«r- 
nal whatsoever." 

A most animated, and even virukm debate, took place 
on that motion. It was debated with ^reat abilitjT} but ill« 
placed confidence os Ul^timed modexaticm stiU guided tht 
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majority of the Gommoiis ; and even ihe tntrodnction of 
the Bill was negatived withoot a division. 
Mr. Gratttfn heated hy the language of his rival, blinded 

Sr an nnlimfted <^nfidence in the integrity of the Whig 
inistry, and Ibr a moment losing sight dT the first prio* 
eiple of constitutional liberty, then proposed a motion, 
equally singular for the language of its exoidiiun, and the 
extravamnce of its matter. He moved, " that the Legis- 
kttufe of Ireland was independent ; and that any person 
who should propagate in writing, or otherwise, an opinion 
that any right whatsoever, whether external or internal, 
existed m any other Parliament, or cotdd be revived, was 
inimical to both kingdcHns." 

The ingenuity of man could scarcely have formed a 
more objectionable precedent or dangerous resolution. ^ It 
was too great an <^portunity not to be taken immediate 
advantage of by Mr. Flood: his reply was equally severe 
and able ; he represented the resolution as " placing; 
Ireland in a state of tyranny worse than Russia ; prohi- 
biting both the Lfords and Commons of Ireland, under a 
denunciation of being enemies to their country, frcrni the 
cc»nmon rights of every British citizen, to discuss the same 
constitutional question which had been so often before, and 
was at that very moment, debating in the House of Parlia- 
ment, deriving every Irish suliject of his natural liberty, 
either of speech or of writing: a proscription against 
all who differed with the honouraUe gentleman on a vital 
question respecting his own country, or who should pre* 
sume to puWish or even to whisper that difference, a 
resolution which wouM be scoffed at in Ireland, ridiculed 
in Great Britain, and be contemptible in both, a resolu- 
tion which could have no operation as a law, no justifi- 
cation as a principle, and whiofc could have no character 
to iluppoit it, but those of folly and of tjrranny.^ Ho 
Ifeerofope moved an adjournment. The tide, however, 
iowed too strong against Mr. Flood personally. It was 
tht gfeaft olj^t of the Government to conquer him first, 
and then neutralize his adversary; and even fihose who 
tNm de^eniained to negative Mr. Grattan's motion, also 
dfflermiitaKl to negative the motion of adjournment, be* 
m^m iSC NTjit }b. F)dOidR»; hriA a tonskterable inajotfty 
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^iti^ against it.* Mr. Gbattan then profKiaed aaoflier 
declaratory resolatiori, sfretchii^ a^way from the ,re?J factst 
as to any political application of those that existed, bat 
unaccompanied by most of the former objections ; and^ at 
^1 events, leaving both his^own and Mr. Flood^s principles 
ftearly where it found them at the commencement oi the 
altercation. Mr. Orattan moved^ that k^ve tras '^ refused 
to bring in the (Mr. Flood's) Bill, because the sple and 
exclusive right to legislate for Ireland in all cases what^- 
soever, internally and externally, had been assorted by 
the Parliament of Ir^and, and had been fully, finally, and 
irrevocably acknowledged by the British Parliament." 

This resohition obviously stated some facts which did 
fiot^ exist. No final iirrevocable acknowledgment ever, 
had be^i made by .the British Parliament. On the con- 
trary, acts had be^a done, and declarations made by the 
Minister hunself, that a future treaty would be necessary 
to raider the arrangement full, final, or izrevoeable. 

Mr. Flood saw the weak.point, and he possessed hnnself 
of it« tie altered his^ language, became satiric, and ridi« 
enled the resohition as ^ <' innocent child of fictiosi and 
of &ney." He congratulated Mr. Grattan en changing 
\An tone, and declared '^ that be would willinglyieave him 
in the full enjoyment of this new production of his lively 
Ima^nalion.'' Mr. Grattan's niotion then passed without 
&rth^ observation^ and the House adjourned. 

V. No ftorther proeeedingB of importance took |dace 
ki the Honse.of CcnnmoHS daring tite session, except two 
laotions of Mr. Montgomery, of Gavan County, for lea;vB 
10 bring in a Bill to build Irish men of war^for the pro^* 
teetion of the trade of Ireland. This motion appeared too 

* The divifflon was nktity-oime-to thkteeii agaii|et Mr. iSloodHi motion, 
tboiagh &e wiiole House saw clearly that Mr. Grattan's lesolutiQn could 
not possiWy pass; yet so strong was the oppceition fo any thing pro- 
posed by Mr. Flood, that an adjournment was rejected, ^is debate, so 
near the ternnination of the session, appeared at first t^ry disagreeable ; 
Imt ia the eront it had gredJt ^&&i£; and the emhaorrassmdnts which Mr. 
^lattBii'B xQsoli|tiQn» il eafrit^ must neeessariljr have. cteated^waa a Tjenr 
strong ingredient amongBLt those coosidexations which induced the Britidft 
'jparliament voluntarily to pass an Act of Renunciation , which My. 
Grattan had thought unnecessary, before the Irish Parliament could meet 
again to discuss the subject, when the accumulating dissatisfaction of t^9 
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iMacXy imd was <tf •coimto n^atited. H« i^ moved- 
for an address te the King, to imnstatet Mr. Flood in his 
<HBSce of Vice Treasurer, Irom which he had. been dis* 
missed for supporting his country. This would have b^n 
Just, but it was not eligible. Mr. Fitspatrick received it 
in civility^ but it was also negatived, as eneioaching oa • 
^e prerq^tive ; and on the 27tfa of July^ the Duke ol 
Portland profogned the Parliament, with a q>eech detail- 
kkg all the advantages Ireland bad received under his 
paternal administration ; and thus ended the public trans-*^ 
actions of his Grace • the Dufce of Portland's first vice* 
royalty to the Irish nation. - 

TL This session of the Irish Parliament was the most 
interesting and important its history records ; impertaol^ 
not to Ireland only, but to the best interests of Great 
Britain ; ilhistrative of the first and finest principles of 
civil liberty ; and a lecture on the r^hts and foundations 
of rights, by the establi^ment of whieh alone the ind^ 
pendence <^ nations can be attainable, or, being attainedi 
preserved. It displayed a scene of loyalty and of fot'^ 
bearance in the Irish nation, uiMqualled in the hist<xy ei 
any armed^people. It proved the possibility of an irre. 
sistible democratic power, rouscx} without comj^atioiLj 
Ae entire population of an extensive country converted 
into a discif^ned and . independent ^ army, to asseirt its 
liberties, yet, in the pursuit of that moot animating of all 
objects, preservings perfect peaee^nd substantial feyalfy. 
It showed an independent and patriotic army, able in om 
day to crush or to drive every relic of usurpation from 
fts shores for ever, with a moderation almost incredible; 
accepting, as a kii&i concession, those natural rights wluoh 
it had the power of commanding ; and, with a liberal and 

fenerous confidence, peculiar to its character, honourably, 
ut fatally, insisting on no further guara.ntee lor her -con- 
stitution, than the faith of a government which had never 
before omitted an opportunity of deceiving her. 

The I^ike of Portland's proroffuine speech to the Irish 
•Parliamem, July 27, 1782, is in itseli the most uawophi^- 
ticated tissue of hypocrisy on record, totalb^ unparallelad 
in the history of the British Empire, or ot any Minister ^ 
who regarded either the law of nations^ or the character 
<f the 8ovfisi§B. Ji WM fg^pbaiisaliy: Aeibm^ by la 
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TiD^re^, vrboj a feiv* years alterwards, in 1800,' in hid . 
place in Parliament, unblusbingly declared, that he netr^ 
considered the treaty between England and Irelaml (con^ 
summated by himself) as JincU. His Grace's speech; 
addressed, in the name of the King, to the assemiAe^ 
Peers and Commons of Ireland^ on the prorogation of fliat 
Parliament, is of the greatest importance, as connect^ 
with the events of 1799 and 1800 ; and when that speech 
is compared with a subsequent speech of the^ame noUe^ 
man in the Peers of England, not oiily an Irish subject, 
but eyen a disinterested citizen of the world, would draw 
conclusions in. no way favourable to his Grace's political 
integrity. It was, however a useful lesson to all peopie, 
to trust their statesmen just so far and so long as their 
interest or their party called for their consistence. His 
Grace was pleased to speak as follows : 

" The great and constitutional advantages you have 
secured to your country, and the wise and magnaninioiis 
conduct of Great Britain, in contributing to the success of 
your steady and temperate exertions, call for my congra- 
tulations, on the close of a session which must ever reflect 
the highest honour on the national character of both 
kingdoms. 

" It must be a most pleasing consideration to you, to 
recollect, that in the advances you made towanls th« 
settlement of your constitution, no acts of violence or 
impatience have marked their progress. A religious 
adherence to the laws, confined your endeavours within 
the strictest bounds of loyalty and good order ; pour claims 
were directed by the same spirit that gave rii^ and sta- 
bility to the liberty oi Great Britain, and could not fail of 
success, as soon as the councils of that kingdom weJre 
influenced by the avowed friends of the constitution. 

" Many, and great national objects, must present them- 
selves to your consideration during the recess from par- 
liamentary business ; but what I would most earnestly 
press upon you, as that on which your domestic peace 
and happiness, and the prosperity of the Empire at this 
moment, most immediately depend, is to cultivate sjnd 
difiiise those sentiments of affection and confidence which 
are now happily restored between the two kingdoms; 
convince the people in your several districts, as you are 
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yourselves <^oQyinced, that every cause of past jealousies 
and discontents is finally retnoved ; that both countries 
hare pledged their good faith to each other, and that their 
best security will be an inviolable adherence to that comr 
p€Cet ; that the implicit reliance which Great Britain has 
reposed on the honour, generosity, an(l candour of Ireland^ 
engages your national character to a return of sentiments 
equally liberal and enlarged ; convince them that the two 
kingdoms are now one, indissolubly connected in unity of 
constitution^ and unity of interests ; and that the danger 
and security, the prosperity and calamity of the one, must 
equally tiffect the other, that they muk stand and &U 
tc^ether." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

iMmfliriflngy of Mr. GtaManls me88tire»«-J)Bath of. the Marquis of 
J, Bockinghum and its eonseqpae&cesK- Earl Teao^ Loid LieiHemiat-— 
Mr. Gren-yille Secretary— I£s Character — Lord Temple — Nat unpop- 
ular—Mr. Cony a principal instrument of Lord Temple — ^Procee<ung8 
of the VolunteereM-Su-ong resolutions to oppose English Laws-^Bad 
eflfecta of the dissension be^een Giattan and Flood — Sir George 
Young— Eflect of Sir George Young's speeeh-^Lord Mansfield'^ con- 
duct accounted for— Consequence of these speechea^^firitisJi Farlia- 

' ment belie their own Act — hatH Abin^on denies the King's right to- 
pass the Bill — England by Statute admitted her usurpation, and relin- 
quished for ever her right to legislate for Ireland — ^RenundatiOD ot 
—Mr. Grattan still perversely opposes Mr. Flood — The renunci^^on 
Act ceniirraed Mr. FhxNl's doctiine. 

I. Bills to carry into efEect the c&iicessions of England 
had been passed through the British Parliament with un* 
twoal expedition. The sixth of George the First, decla* 
rmtory of the dependence of Ireland, had been repealed ; 
and the arbitrary dictum of Blackstone, that favourite 
Druid of modem Britain, had been abandoned by his « 
countrymen. But it quickly became obvious, that though 
Mr. Grattan's declaration of grierances had left to tb^ Irish 
Parliament a certain latitu(te for reelakmng their consti- 
mtiooal rights in detail, he had.not foresemi to what leng^ 
those deC^s might extend, or the danger of attempting 
to ccHichideon narrow discussioiMi on thai intricate subject 
Hte address to tfie King now appeared to have so con- 
tracted in its tenor the- claims which- the declaration of 
grievances, if not specifically, had virtually alluded to, 
that many of the moist important of Irish constitutional 
xi^ts had been thereby altogether passed over ; and con* 
cessions of England had been accepted of, without those 
guarantees which the invariable practices and principles 
of ISritish government therefore, rendered absolutely in» 
dispensable to the permanence and security of Irish 
independence. 
Hadtheccmstitational arrangement been complete and 
2V 
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final, atid the concessions of Great Britain as sincoDe as 
they appeared to be Uberai, and without any view to 
ulterior revocation, never would two nations have been ^ 
placed in an attitude more powerful and imposing, or 
pregnant with happier consequences to the interests and 

Erosperity of both ; they would have been firmly united 
y indissoluble ties, and bound to each other by a Gordian 
knot, which nothing but t]ie scythe of time could hav4 
divided. But unfortunately, England was not sincere. 
Her cabinet remained mentally intolerant ; and Ireland, 
after ten years of unexampled prosperity, was again des- 
tined to future miseries, equally unforeseen and unmerited. 

It was for a moment su^Kwed that commarci^ jealou- 
sies towards Ireland, those eternal enemies to every thine 
generous or cordial, had been at least partially exchided 
from British councils, to make room for a more just, liberal, 
and enlightened pcdicy. Had it been so, the interests ol 
both nations would have feund their common level in 
their mutual prosperity ; the moral and physical powers 
of both would have been invigorated and eoobarked rnAht 
same cause, attracting and consoUdating their united 
strength into one impenetrable mass, which would hav» 
defied all the enmities, the machinations, and the powen 
of united Europe. 

Arrangements of sudi a nature, founded on so strong 
and broad a basis, might liave been durable asthe ancmt 
towers of Ireland, of which even tradition cannot trace 
the originj but which neither time nor ibe etements havs 
as yet had the power to dilapidate. Ireland was disposed, . 
for a time, to be contented with her ParUasoent: Bat* 
picion is not <Hie of her characteristic feetings ; she looked 
at every object through the sunny medium of her own 
bright and warm generosity, and threw herseif at fmc9 . 
into the arms o{ her nster country. She did not, or aba 
would not, till foiced by its glare upon har vision, see die 
false and fatal artifice^ by which her indep^idence wi» 
surrounded. She disdained to suspect those on wfacan 
she had already lavished a noUe confidence; and dw 
fancied she beheld all her better fortunes circling, like a 
glory, round the brow of her new-born fi-eedom. 

A phenomenon so novel and captivating, al»ca:bed £» 
a time the reflection of the people, and concealed fisom 
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dMHUthat treacherous reseryation^ whieh subsequent eyeuts 
have proved to have tiien lurked behind th^ &ithless, but 
specious language4)f the yielding country. 

However, the matter was suddenly brought to a decisive 
issue. After a lingeo'ing indisposition, the Marquis of 
BockingbBLm the only link which bound the Whig ministry 
together,- ceased to exist. This loss was irreparable, the 
cabinet became incomplete, and could not be recniited : 
its members suspected each other, and the nation suspected 
them, and, but a short period had elapsed, when the most 
unnatural and corrupt ministerial coalition in the annals 
of British Government, between Mr. Fox and Lord Norths 
justified tlie suspicions of both the people and the parties, 
and taught Ireland what she might expect &om the con- 
sistency of British Ministers. 

II. A temporary confusion was the consequence of the 
Marquis of Rockingham's death. However, an entire 
new ministry was formed, and public afiairs in England 
appeared to be acquiring at least a semblance of some 
stability. 

In Imland, the scene entirely changed. The Marquis 
of Bockingham no mor«, the administration of England 
reoMxlelled without being im^^oved ; and Earl Temple 
sent over to supersede the Duke of Portland^ and to take 
his chance of governing and tranquilizing the Irish peo- 
plo) as cireumstanees m^ht warrant 

His Excellency was accompanied to Ireland by his 
brodier, Mr. (now Lord) Grenville, in the ofiSce of Chief 
Secretary; a person not adapted to the habits of that 
peo|4e, the temp^ of the times, or the circumstances <^ 
the country ; a proud English eetitleman, deficient in that 
modulation and flexibility of charac^r so nseiul to a 
mmister, at times when her cannot control, and .so pecuf« 
liarly serviceable at all periods to the tempc»rary rums of 
the Irish nation ; and as he and his family assimied a 
leading jmrt, eighteen years afterwards, in the aoippressioa 
of that copstitution which he then catne over professedly 
to complete, it becomes necessary to allude to some (k 
those public quaUties which have distinguished that per- 
sonage in his political capacities on both occasions 

iSi. Gr^iville had imi»t>ved by unremitting assidrnty, 
whatever taienis ittHue had^ntrusled hint wSh : and. so 



hi as Uiey.couM be extended, he \roriced tlwm up 
▼eiy conmderable reputation, and never lailed to exereise 
them with firmness, though not always with dtscvetioii, 
and occasionally with inconsist^icy. 

He commenced his puhlic course in an Irish office, and 
he pursued it till he arrived at the British Oabinet. In 
both he was efficient ; but in the first he was mistaken, 
and in the latter he was overrated. Too unbending fer 
the crowiL and too aristocratic for the people, he sought 
influence trom both, without attaching himself to either ; 
and Uke the coffin of Mahomet, he was suspended ber 
tween attraction. The popularity of the man was oir-. 
cumscribed by the austerity of the courtier; and tin am* 
bition of the courtier, counteracted by the inflexibility c€ 
the statesman. His powers were inferior to deminEation, 
but bis pride superior to subserviency ; his party therefore 
have been placcMl in a long abeyance, but which certainly 
could not be well justified, either by the policy oi the 
state, or by the gratitude of the ruler. 

The Viceroy, though a grander person was a very in- 
ferior statesman. He was a man of business ; not lass 
proud, yet rather more accessible than his brother, and 
would have worked his way better had he been aided by 
a more elastic secretary. They both mistook their course * 
they began wh^e they should have concluded; and 
acted upon the vain idea of div^ing away the attention 
of an ardent people from an animating otgect, by the 
novel purity of pecuniary retrenchments. On this erro- 
neous principle, they passed over moie important con^ 
cerns, and proceeded to ttie deteetum d official pecula^ 
tioos with unprecedented activity ; they even sacrificed to 
this delusive, and cmnparatively frivoioits ot^ectj one of 
the highest officers, and one of the most extensive politi* 
cal conoectkMss in Ireland. Earl Temple and bis Inrodiex 
thus setting to work steadily, as men of busmess, labourer 
to g^n a confidence amongst the people by financial re 
forms, before they had established a foundation for de 
serving it by constitutional services. 

III. However, few acts rf the first Temple admmistra 
tion gave the Irish nation any important grounds for cc»n 
l^aint or for sospieion. Ev«ry day diMov^rad and ex- 
posed some new offieial ddiioqueney, and ewary day 
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bifought*^ its dkimssab or its punii^zhents. In other 
times, aud under other circumstances, this meritorious 
exertion would have had its full weight, and received 
adequate approbation ; but that moment was not an or- 
dinary one ; a financial reform was but a secondary ob- 
ject, and was soon considered rather as ah interruption 
to the view of constitutional arrangement, and leading 
away the attention of the nation from great measures, by 
thosft nf comparatively unimportant consequence. Tliis 
system failed in all its objects ; the nation saw and de- 
spised the principle, they were not in a hmnour to relish 
naked financial arrangements, the idea of national inde* 
dependence had filled their minds, and popular tranquil- 
lity should have preceded financial retrenchment, then it 
would have been grateful, now it was contemptible. 

The Viceroy, however, persevered in his official refor- 
mations ; and though he obtained ho credit from the body 
of the people, he appeared to make considerable progress 
amongst the aristocracy of the patriots. 
f Amongst, those whom Lord Temple selected to aid him 
in this plausible reformation of publicr abuses, was a 
person, who, from that period^ continued an active and on 
^me occasions, a distinguished member of the Irish Par- 
liament. On the question of an Union, he made himself 
particularly remarkable, and had nearly ended his mortal 
career in supporting the minister. 

Mr. Isaac Corry, the son of an eminent merchant in 
Ncwry, had been elected represmitative in Parliament for 
his native town^ and commenced his public life under the 
patronage of that dignified Irishman, Mr. John O'Neil, 
with great advantages. His figure and address were 
those of a gentleman, rather graceful and prepossessing ; 
and though not regularly educated, he was not badly in- 
formed. He was a man of business, and a man of plea- 
sure ; he had glided over the surface of general politics, 
and collected the idioms of superficial literature ; he pos- 
sessed about a third rate public talent ; his class of elo- 
cution in Parliament was sometimes useful and always 
agreeable, but on momentous subjects he was not efficient. 
In facing great questions, he frequently shrunk back, in 
facing great men, he was sufficiently assuming. His 
public principles were naturally patriotic ; but his interest 
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lost no time in adaptkig them to his purposes. He sought 
to acquire the character of an accomplished financier, but 
he was totally unequal to the mazes of financial specula- 
tion, and there he altogether failed. His private habits 
and qualities were friendly and engaging, his public ones 
as correct as his interest would admit of. 

As a reward for his fidelity to the Irish Minister of 
1799, he succeeded in the first object of his Mfe, the sup> 
planting of Sir John Parnell in the Chancellorship of the 
Irish Exchequer. But it added little to his emolument, 
and nothing to his reputation. He wrangled through 
the Irish Union as a ministerial partisan, and exposed 
himself as a financier in the Imperial Parliament. His 
influence was neutralized when he lost his country, his 
pride was extinguished when he lost his office, and he 
was defeated at Newry, in which he thought himself es- 
tablished. Like others of his repenting countrymen, he 
withdrew firom public life, upon the purchase of his in- 
tegrity, regretting past scgdbs, and disgusted with the 
passing ones. He lingered out his latter days in an in- 
glorious retirement, the prey of chagrin, and the victim 
of unimportance. As a private friend, it is impossible 
but to regret him ; as a pubtic character he has left but 
little of celebrity. 

Lord Charlemont and Mr. Grattan, dazzled by specious 
appearances, placed much confidence in, and formed some- 
what of a political connection with the new Lord Lieute- 
nant But they soon found that it had become impera- 
tively necessary to change the tone of their representa* 
tions to Government ; and during the recess of Parlia^ 
ment, they adopted language very diiSerent from and 
much stronger than that which they had conceived to be 
sufficient during the last administration. The interval 
between the prorogation and the meeting of a new Par- 
liament, comprised a period of great importance in Irish 
history, and merits considerable attention, as bearing 
stfoiigiy on the subsequent transactions which extin- 
guished its constitution. 

IV. The armed Volunteers had now assumed a delib- 
erative capacity. Political subjects became topics of 
regular organized discussion in every district of Ireland, 
and anvrngst every class and description of its population. 
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.They paraded as seldiexs, and &ey debated as citisens; 
and but few days passed over, in which they did not 
exercise in both capaciti«s. More than 160,000 Yolun^ 
.teers now appeared upon their regimental muster-rolls: 
prepared to join their standards the moment their country 
demanded thdr exertions ; an army so constituted must, 
have been strong, an army so animated must have Jieen 
invincible. 

' The Catholics how becs^e also practically active ia 
the same cause, considerable bodies, of that body now took 
up arms, forfned regiments in several districts^ and |daced 
themselves entirely under tibe cojocmiand and conUol of 
their Protestant officers and fellow subjects. All was 
imammity in the armed bodies; but a general discontent 
and suspicion, ais^ to tb^conduct of Qreat Britain, appeared 
in rapid progress, and proceedings more than usually 
alarming were occumng every moment throughout the 
whole nation. 

Many collateral and important constitutional points 
now succesiHvely appeared to have been omitted in the 
j3laim of rights; and many r^nained unaffected by the 
repeal of the English statute, but which sooner or later 
must necessarily gi,ve rise to new and great collisions. 
The debates of the last session inconclusive in their results, 
had, without remedying these difficulties, inflamed the 
people ; and a new paroxysm of discontent actually seized 
«pon the entire population. The Tolunteers, however, 
sopn placed the matter beyond all doubt or argument ;- 
they .again entered into decisive resolutions, no longer to 
obey, or miSet to be obeyed, any statute or law theretqfort 
enacted in England, and to oppose their execution with 
their lives and fortunes.* The magistrates refused to 
act under theni, the jtwiges were greatly embarrassed, no 
legal causes could be proceeded on, under the authority 
of tM British statutes,! though naming Ireland, no counsel 

* A f«w resoiotiaiis of the Yolunte^ corpe will serve to show iht 
spirit and temper of the whole; the moat important -^ndll he detailed in 
l&e Appendix. 

Foremaii, andGimd Juiy oribeGoiiirty of Monagfaan, anenmd, Lmi 
Assmes, 1782 : ' ^ 
»' Thinking it now p^ariwa^ in.iwwp»y to dedlAre 0«r «ei^»Btt(ii -!«» 
^ ^ te&uBMid tw tMi^nilMd oghis of ^ iiatm» im cb 
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would plead them, no juries would find for fhraiy die 
operation of many important laws, theretofore in force^ 
was necessarily suspended ; and matters seemed Verging 
towards great perplexity. The general dissatisfacticn 
made rapid progress, assumed a more decisive attitwk, 
cmd every discreet person became alarmed for the cour 
sequences. 

The discussion and arrangement -<^ those numerous 
constitutional and legal difficultiei^ tfiouffh compUcated 
and irritating, appeared absolutely incUspensable. it 
became impossible longer to su|qKMrt the terms of th« 
address to his Majesty, or to argue that '^all constitutional 
questions between the two nations were at an end for 
ever;" the fact was practically negatived, and all reasoning 
on the sufficiency ot the simple repeal, daily lost its weight 
amcrngst the people. 

y. Whilst these important subjects were in agitation^ 
and many men's opinions remained undecided in Ireland, 
the conduct of the^ British Parliament and of the British 
Ministry justly confirmed ail the suspicions which had 
been entertained as to the sincerity of Great Britain. 

unanimously declare, that we will, in every situation of life, and with 
all the means in our power, assert and maintain the constitutional rights 
of this kingdom, to he governed by such laws only as are enacted by the 
King,. Lords, and Conunons ol Ireland, and thai we will in every in- 
stance, uniformly and strenuously oppose the extoUion of any atetuteak 
except such as derive authority from said Parliament, pledging ourselves 
to our country, and to each other, to support, with our lives and fortunes, 
this our solemn declaration ; and further, we bind ourselves, that we will 
yearly renew this necessary vindication of our rights^ until such time as 
they shall be explicitly acknowledged, and iinnl^r established. 
<< Thomas Corrt, Sheriff, 
" Samuel Madden, F<»reinan, and Fellows." 
Besolutions entered into by the Corps of Dublin Voluntsers, o& Friday* 
the 1st of March, 1782, His Grace the Duke of I^inster in the 
Chair. ^ 

" Resolved, That Great Britain and Ireland are, and ought to be, in- 
aepazably connected, by bein^ under the doininioB of the same King, and 
enjoying equal liberty, and stmiUr constitutions. 

« That the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland only, are competaal . 
tD8»]ce laws, binding the sufaiectsof thia^ realm) andttutf we willnot 
obey or give opeactkm to aay laws, aave oiily those eaaeted bjr the Kin^ 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, whose rights and privileses, jointly aiSl 
Mraatty» «e aie deitniuned to aupport vrm cm lives aoa fortunes.** 
\ •< SiffMi 4^ aste)»iQ«i.Wi]jJAX8. Sec* 



Brery day'dtrringthe session rf^Paxliament-discord had 
been angmenting : Mr. Flood was frequently vtetorious in 
Ifee argument ; but Mr. ehrattan was always victorious in 
Jthe majority. Their contests were, at first moderate: but 
at length, discretion wasf abandoned on both sides and 
gave way to altercations, abounding in eloquence, but too 
personal and too acjiihonious to be recorded in these 
memoirs. 

" This violent difference of opinion between those two 
great nien, of course comraunicated its effects^ more or 
less, amongst all their supporters, and became injurious to 
the general cause of the country. Mr. Grattan finnly 
believed that he was right ; and he would not recede. His 
pertinecity formed a rallying station for some of the old 
courtiers^ who hated both men, but 'Mr. Flood most, and 
gafcve them a pretence for th«ir re-embodying against the 
eountry. Strong parties in Parliament had assailed Hb. 
Flood, he stood at bay, and no local statesman ever' 
showed more talent, more judgment, mere constitutional 
Imowkdge, and effective firmness, thatn he did in thia 
memorable contest* 

This divided state of the Irish nation was exactly what 
the Ministry were dewirous to laing about. It somewhat 
dillK^redited all the Irish parties, ^ave breathing time to 
the British Cabinet ; and if dismnion had extended itself 
materially to the people, it would have given the Govern- 
Haent an opportunity of making arrangements entirely 
donformable to their own objects. This dividing system 
however, becan^ entirely defeated by the injudicious 
conduct of some Members of the British Parliament, 
who couM not restrain their chagrin at concessions which 
ihey disapproved of; but carriS by their sseal beyond 
their discretion, &eir injudiciousconduct united parties in 
Ireland, as against a common enemy. ^ 

Events now rapidly succeeded each other, lo impress 
the Irish nation with a thorough conviction that they had 
to cteal wi^ a Government, from whom, neither political 
jancerityni»r cordial concession could be^ further expected* 

VI. Sht Geoi^ Young, a member of the British Par- 
liament, neither a native nor a resident of Ireland, had 
been placed in the office of Yice-Treasurer <tf behmd^ as 
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a fliMeim i»w«id tot Ms ttalnmettary mtpfim af ^ 
Brkiflh GoT^nmeot . 

» It wfts an office dunag fikmsure tasly ; and therefeM 
ne perstMi hokluig tbal <&ce eoold act eonirmry to tbs 
desire oC the Qoyenimeixt vAikkk appctt&ted hinL Tet so 
ekcumstsdscedy&ir George Young, in his fdaee ia ParUa- 
wenty did.Q}M^«M the ffiils-of Cmceanon to belandy and 
^e repe€d otGth George I. which had been brought m by 
thsBmiA Mi$iisters themselrra ; he a^fMyieH^d against 
the |»«i96r of posinng mich BiUd by the English Parlifu^ 
and (Uschun^ the power of the King himself to relii^ 
«iu^ the mberent rigbts- of the Aritudi Legistalnfe to 
Ugislate ioi Ireland. 

No person, therefore, could sof^ose^ that Sir George 

Young, a,d€»endeni jdaeemaB, and pcur^n of thsBritirii 

JAinist^ durst haV#soacted,orhftYe ostensibly oppoani 

ths King and his ChwermnetUy witbeul the expi^ss deaim 

' Qi im{died concurrence of the Miaist^s themseh^ra. 

Th^ ^Eect of sueh a weeeh, by such a p^aon, at saA 
a nuwaent, was almost electrical ; but a much weightier 
authority against the independence of Ireland soQn-«w> 
esaded it. ImA Mansfield (though one of tfie greatest, 
was an arbitrary, and, in some poii^ one of the moM 
HiiscbieTOUs judges that ever sat upon the English Bene^,) 
notwithstanding the repeal o{ the 6th of QeOTge the FinM 
by the' 6riti&4^ Partiainait, proceeded to ^g^ertain, in the 
Orart of King's Bendi, at Westminst^, an Appeal from 
the Court of Bong^ Bench of Ireland ; observing, th«t 
^< he knew of no law depriving the BriiUh Odurt of its^ 
Yssted jurisdictioii.'' ^ 

The interest of money in En^atid was only jime pec 
0ent., in Ireland it was Hx ; and Lord Mani^Id liad^ 
placed very large suqts en Irish fii<»rtgages, to gaki the 
additional one per cent. His L(M?dship well knew that 
such l3^sh uivestBaents were, in their nature a trouble- 
iiome sfecies of securi^ f but that they were not likely^ 
to gain any additional facilities by ^ appeUatU's jusds- 
cliiG^on bc^ng taken fimn tte British Courts and tiocMiferred 
t» belaud herself: hence his Lordship's reluetanee to part 
Wl^it 

' l^mMfm^imimH wac^ mtoM^s^sd by hin l«ds 
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but he never did it with a g^ood grace. 
. VIL The ^ect of this proceeding was suflSciently 
alarming ; hut another exciting circumstance immediately 
took place, of still higher order. The EoglisKParliament 
passed un Act, r.^ulating the importation of. sugars from 
hi. Domingo to aU His Majesty's dominions in Europe. 
Ireland was a part of His Majesty?s dominions in Europe ; 
and this statute was construed as of course, embracing 
Ireland, and thereby constituting an act of external legis- 
lation oYer Irish concerns, by t^e King of England, and 
Parliament of Great Britain, without the concurrence of 
the Irish iegislature. This, however, was rather a refine* 
ment of construction ; but the conduct of Lord Abingdon, 
in the British Lc^ds, rendered all further confidence in 
. the stale of the asrai^ement between the two eouiitri^, 
as ijt then stood^ totally iiiadmissible : it was too expUcit 
lo be mistaken. 

Lord Abingdon, equally adverse to the rights of Ireland, 
folk^wed, in the House of Pee^s, the example of Sir George 
Young in the Houae of Comnaions; ^id totally denyine 
Urn authmty ofihe King and. the Parliament of England 
to^emfflaicipate Ireland, he sieved for leave to bring in a 
deelaratory KU to re-aissert the right of England to legis* 
late extemaUy in the ceneerits of Ireland. This remarka- 
Ua Bill stated, ^ tt^ the Kings ^ England being masters 
of the Briti^ Seas for eighteen centuries, and the Wes- 
tern Sea, whidi surrounded Ireland, belonging to the Kings 
<tf Endand, the British Parliament bad the sole right to 
make Taws to regulate the commerce of Ireland, ifec." 

It was impossible now for the Irish nation longer to re- 
main silent. The aggregate of all these circumstances 
went clearly to a sinuikaneous attack upon the new inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and a decisive proof of what might 
occur when Great Britain su^quired sufficient vigoyr to 
le-aaaeit, with any prospect of enforcing, her supremacy. 

Lord Abingdon's attempt was candid and direct, and, 
above all others, alarmed the Irish people. The Volun- 
teers beat to arms ^roughout the whole kingdom; above 
iaO,0004)araded. The Volimteers March was played by 
avery band, and sung by every voice the war hymn of Ir^^ 
laad. AU confidence in the sincerity of the BntisbMinis^ 
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tiy, its Cabinet, its Officers, ks Pariiansent, was dissipated^ 
and there were not wanting persons who believed and d^ 
seminated their opinion, that the rights of Imland were 
actually betrayed. The danger and conftision of the times 
hourly increased ; Mr. Flood preserved his firmness and 
his dignity, and gained much ground amcmgst the people. 
The repeal of the 6th George I. could no longer be urged 
by Mr. Grattan as a guarantee ; the sincerity of Englmd 
could no longer be relied upon ; the people began to act 
for themselves; and the Anglo Irish Govemm^it was 
driven back to its old practice and ^ideavoured, by every 
means within its power to diminish the number and over<- 
whelming weight of their Parliamentary ^^[^oncBts. But 
the Volunteers were in line : the people cried to arms; the 
British Cabinet now trembled tor the consequences of 
their own duplicity ; yet they had neidier honour to relin« 
quish their system, nor courage to suj^rt it : they reluc* 
tantly perceived it was totally inoperative ; and at length 
became sensible to the inuninent dangers of their own 
situation. They felt the impossilnlity Neither evasi<m or 
resistance ; and early in the ensuing Session the British 
Ministry and the British Parliam^it, widSout any stimu- 
lating debate, and without waiting for further and peremp- 
tory remonstrances from Ireland, passed the most impor- 
tant statute that ever had been enacted as to the affidrs of 
Ireland, a statute unequivocally and exj^citly r^iouncing 
all future right to legislate for Ireland. They thereby 
appeared to have abrogated for bver that pnnciple ot 
legislative usurpation which they had for so many aget 
pertinaciously and unjustly exercised. 

Anno vtcessimo tertio. 
GEORGII in REGIS. 

Chap. XXVIII. An act for removing and preventing 
all doubts which have arisen, or might arise, concerning 
the excliftsive Rights of the Parliament and Courts (S 
Ireland, in matters of legislation and judicature ; and for 
preventing any writ of error or appeal from any of His 
Majesty's Courts in tiiat kingdom fiom being ?;pceived, 
heard, and adjudged in any of His Mi^ty's Courts in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. Whereas, by an Act of tha 
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hiSt flesi^on oTtlm present Puitlti^neixt, (httlinded An Act 
to repeal an Act, made in the Sixth Year of the Reign of 
his Late Majesty King George the First, intituled An 
Act for the better securing the Depend«acy of the King- 
dom qS Ireland upon the Cix>wn of Great Bdtain,) it was 
enacted, that the said last mentioned Act, and all matters 
suid things therein contained, c^Knik} be repealed : And 
whereas, doubts have arisen whether the provisions of the 
said Act are sufficient to secure to the people of Ireland 
the Rights ekdmed by them, to be bound only by laws 
enacted by His Majesty and the Parliament <^ ^uxt King^ 
dom, in air cases whatever, and to have all actions and 
suits at law, or in equity, which may be in^tuted in that 
Kingcbm, decided in His Majesty's Courts therein finally, 
and without apppeal from thence. Th^efore, tor r^momng 
oM e^oMft^^ respecting the same, may it please your Majesty 
that it may be declared and enacted, and hs it declared 
and enacted by the King's Mosft Excellent Majesty, by 
a;nd #ith the advice and consent oi the Lords spiritual 
£md tempera], and Oommon&^ in Ais ^res^st Parliament 
asaemUed, and by the »u^ority of the same, that ^he said 
right claimed by the people of indcmd^ to be bound only 
by laws enacted by His Majesty and the Parliament of 
^iraf Kingdom, in ottcases whatever, and to have all actions 
and suits at law er in equity, which may be instituted in 
that Kingdom, decided^ in His^ Ms^ty'A Courts dierein 
fint^ly, and without appeal fimn thence, shall b^ and it 
is h^sfehy declared t» be est^Mighed and ugcertamedfmr 
ei^er, and sAcrif, M n^ time hereafter he fueetiened or 
queetiencMe. 

2nd. And be^ it further evicted, by the aulfatfrily afam> 
said, that n& writ ef * erret or apf^al shall b« received or 
adjudged, <nr any other p^ooee^ng be bad by or in any of 
His Majesty's Courts in this Kingdom, in any action or 
sttit at law or in equity, itistt^ated in any -of flis Majestys 
Courts in the Kingdom of iiekuid; and that all such 
writs, appeals^ or proceedings shall be, and $ijef z:sb 
hereby aeiclared ntdt and voidtoall intents and purpooes; 
and that all records, transcripts of recoids, or proceratngs, 
which have been*transmitted from Ireland to Gxeat Air 
tain, by virtue of any writ of error or appeal, and upen 
which no judgm^t has haen given or deoBM foronoiuifled^ . 



before the. fifst iaj of June, (Hie thousand seven hujQdnd^ 
and eighty-two, shali, upon application vfia.de by or .in. 
behalf of the party in whose favour judmient was given, 
or decree pronounced in Ireland, be delivered to such 
party, or any person by him authorised to apply for and 
receive the same. 

YII. This most important measure was brought into 
the British House of Commons by Mr. Townshend, passed ^ 
through both Houses, and received th^. Royal assent, 
without debate and with very little observation. In iScuf- 
land it was cautiously held out neither in the light ofa. 
new concession to Ireland, nor of a relinquislunent of any 
then existing supremacy of Great Britain ; but as a con*, 
sequential declaratory part of a general constitutional 
arrangement entered into between the two nations* 

In belaud it was represented as not presuming to create 
a new, but merely to define a pre-ej(isting constitution. 
These were wise constructions^ and in these points of • 
view gave no alarm nor jealousy to either country ; while 
it seemed to conmmmate the desires and objects ol the 
Irish nation. England had now surrendeaced all the. 
interests and concerns, constitutional and c<»nmercial, ex- 
ternal and internal, which Ireland claimed, into the hands 
and guardianship of her awn legislature. To.many, this 
great and finishing concession appeared a conclusive,, 
magnanimous, and sapient measure of the British Min*. 
istry. Irish freedom appeared complete; her indepen- 
dence as a nation legislatively acknowledged for ^ar,; 
The great outUne of her constitution appeared to have 
been drawn irrevocably, the possibility of reassumptioA^ 
was regarded as chimerical, and nothing but conunercial 
anangemeiUs remained to be ad^ted by-the mutual good 
will, and accofdii^ to the redprocal interest&of the two 
nations. For a moment,^ general happiness, great cor« 
diality^ and invincible streog^ seemed tabe in store for 
the British Empire^ as the result and reward of this wise 
afid honourable otmlbderacy o£ two independent nations* . 
A umon of pow^s and of interests more dignified, ,8ub<^ 
stantial, and invigorating to a pec^ile, and more ennobling 
to an empire^ never had existed. And it is grievous to 
contrast Uiat moment of pride and strength with the de- 
sobtii^ measme nrhich in eighteen years afterwards 



siuerifised tlie pFedged honour and good faith of one 
Bation, to Annihilate the independence and paralyze tfjte 
pjosperity of another.* 

VIII. This legislative renunciation of British supre- 
maey, however, appeared to some in a different point of 
view. Mr. Grattan, and many persons of great talent, 
considered that statute rather a confirmation than a re- 
linquishment of JBritish supremacy, and still adhered more 
strongly to the adequacy of simple repeal in preference 
to ^uch a renunciation ; and many considered that it did 
not go far enough. The arguments on both sides were 
carried on with great warmth and pertinacity; and the 
doubtful security of Irish independence was debated upon 
Ae construction of that very statute which was enacted 
to confirm it. 

This Act of Renunciation, however, appeared to have 
a conclusive opemtion. It w^s conceived by many, that 
nothing further was necessary to be done, but such as the 
Irish Parliam<ent was now in itself competent to enact. 
Bi:^ though the measure tended to give a strong confidence 
in the good intentions* of the RitisJi Parliament, it came 
too late^to satisfy the Irish people as to the purity of their 
aum. On the contrary, it convinced them of either its 
ineflSciency or its corruption, or the Renimciation Act of 
the British Parliament would have been totally unne- 
cessary. Mr. Flood's argument now appeared not only 
triumphant in Ireland, but fully acknowledged, and legis- 
latively acted upon, even by Great Britain herself. The 
unfortunate opposition in the Irish Commons, and the 
still more unfortunate majorities of that House, which had 
scouted doctrines and measures thus subsequently admitted 
W be just and necessary, by the voluntary acts of England 
herself, made a deep impression on the Volunteers of 
Ireland. 

It was true they had acquired their liberties, they 
had gained their independence ; but they still had to 
secure it. The Renunciation Act of England had dis- 
credited the Irish Parliament with the Irish people. But 
it had its apology. It had been so long enfeebled and 
corrupted, so long within the iron trammels of usurpation, 

* A full experience of thirty-two years has proved unanswerably the 
tra^ of this observation. 



thftt itm dmn had become faabkaal, a]i4^i«rtlbxe it wmm 
male to be dreaded that its hroioeiifinks might be liFBtted** 
anew, and Ireland, in lapse of time, sink afi[ain xmdes th^. 
same power which had or^;ioaUy enslaved it. The Irish 
Declasation of Rights had b^n oneof thosfe sadden eFeDtcn: 
which ages might not again produce ; it was the power- 
ful struggle of an enslaved people, and the inesistiUe' 
energy of an extraordinary man, uniting to ixxmmand tfae 
acquiescence of a corrupt legislatme. 

Without the people, the ParUament womld have been* 
neutralized ; and without the man, the people wouid hav^' 
been unsupported : and it was iiidispntable, that whilst 
the work remained as yet unfinished, the Iris^ Parliament 
had fliackeaed in its duties, and relapsed into its okl - 
habits of a corrupt and indolent confidence, contrary ta 
every principle of prudence and feresij^t, imd. the opinion 
of the nation : tt^ Irish people^ therelare, as they gave 
credit to the British Parliament for voluntarily concedi^ 
what their owa Parliament had refiisod, natamUy bst> 
all confidence in the future cenduet asad. purity of their*, 
own legislature ; a suspicion bsBt toe justly founded, and - 
which has given rise to ceosequences deejay interesting - 
to the fate os that country. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Lord Charlemonf s courtly propensities — Comparison of Grattaji and 
Flood — Consequences of their jealousy to the country — ^The peopltf 
enlightened, learn the frue state of their situation — Discussion — ^And 
Ajgument»--Inefficiency of the toeasui-es as a future security — A 
Reform of Parliament indispensable to public security — Mr. Pitt — ^His 
duplicity and corruption — Constitutional reasons for a Reform of Par-. 
liament— Deduction — Conclusion drawn by the Volunteers — Proved, 
by incontrovertible fact — State of Electors ajid Representatives com- 
pared — ^Mr. Curran — ^His character. 

L These historic incidents have been anticipatied, to give 
fi clearer insight into the inteiBstiug and important de* 
bates which immediately succeeded them. During the 
Marquis of Rockingham's lifetime, Earl Charlemont, al- 
ways virtuous but often feeble, had found something 
most congenial to himself in the refined habits and mild 
plaintive disposition of that nobleman ; and was led, by 
his love of order, to conceive a visionary amalgamation 
^ popular rights and ministerial generosity ; and the 
fundamental object of all British Cabinets—disunion 
amongst patriots — ^seemed likely to gain much ground 
through so debilitating a doctrine. Those who were 
guided by Lord Charlemont's tranquil credulity and 
courtly moderation, had been disposed to be content with 
simple repeal. But Mr. I^lood had seen the crisis, and 
had boldly thrown down the gauntlet. Mr. Grattan had 
as boldly taken it up; direct hostilities commenced ; and 
the same Parliaitient, which for a moment had been all 
confidence and unanimity, arrayed itself for combat 
under two powerful leaders. 

Mr. Floixi had become most prominent amongst the* 
Irish patriots. He was a man of profound abilities, high 
manners, and great experience in the affairs of Ireland, 
He haxi deep information, an extensive capacity, and a 
solid judgment. His experience made him sceptical — 
Mr. Grattan's honesty made faim credulous. Mr. Grattan 
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was a great patriot — Mr. Flood was a great statesman. 
The first was qualified to achieve the liberties of a coun* 
try — ^the latter to untangle a complicated constituti<Mi. 
Grattan was the more brilliant man — Flood the able 
senator. Flood was the wiser politician — Grattan was 
the purer. The one used more logic — ^the other made 
more proselytes. Unrivalled, save by each other, they 
were equal in their fortitude ; but Grattan was the mora, 
impetuous. Flood had qualities for a ^eat prince — 
Orattan for a virtuous one ; and a combmation of both 
would have made a glorious monarch. They were 
gjceaX enough to be in contest ; but they were not great 
e&ough to be in harmony : both were too proud ; but 
neither had sufficient magnanimity to merge his jealou- 
sies in the cause of his country. 

It was deeply lamented,^that at a moment, critical and 
vital to Ireland beyond all £oflmer precedent, an invetcmteT 
and almost vulgar hostility should have prevented the eo» ^ 
operation of men,^ whose counsels and talents woukl have 
secured its independence. But that jealous lust for undi- 
vided honour, the eternal enemy of patriots and ci liberty, 
led them away ^ven beyond the orojnary limits of Padiar \ 
menlary decorum. The old courtiers fanned tbe flaxne — > 
the new ones added fuel to U — and the independence of 
I^eJAud was eventually lost by the distracting remit of. 
their animosities, which in a few years was used as an 
instrument to annihilate that very legislature, the preser* . 
vation of which had been the theme of their hostilitiea. 

This irreconcileable difference of opinion between two 
of the ablest men of Ireland, generated the most ruin^ua^ 
qonsequeuces for that ill-fated country. Both had their 
adherents, as pertinacious as themselves. The simple 
r^jieal had contented Mr. Grattan and EarlCharlemont ; 
tiiQ Renunciation Act was enforced by the perseverance, 
of TiSx. Flood and the people, and still considered incon* 
elusive. Both parties adhered to their own convicticm ^ 
4^)lbing could warp the opinions of either ; and to the 
day (^ their death their opinions remained unaltered, and 
events proved that both were mistaken. 

S. By those two statutes, by daily political discussions 
amongst the Volunteers, and by a multitude of Jiterary 
pnbUcalions^ circulated with activity^ the people were at 
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kebgSi hilbarmed of the plalti, tame facts of their own cam 
•iid situation. They Were reminded, as at their first for- 
saation, that Groat Britain had long usurped the power 
of bindmg Ireland by acts of their own Parliament, and 
that Irelsmd had thereby been reduced to a state of con- 
fllittitioiiftl slavery ; that the British Giovernment, intend- 
&tg to carry its usual Usurpation to aii extraordinary 
' ie»gth, had paissed ah Act in " the British Parliafljeuty" 
doriiig the reign of George I., "binding Ireland by 
British statutes/' outtittg oif at once^very branch of Irish 
liberty ;* that ^is statute did BOt afiect to originate any 
fidw power by England, but declared peremptorily, tflat 
WRsh a right had always existed in the Ehglish Parlia- 
g&stity BMd always wpidd be acted on when it suited the 
esj^yenience of t^e British Mini^ry* They were reminded, 
ihat when the Irish nation became too-wise and too pow- 
0^1 to be longer retained in sul)jection, England (in 
#ider to pacify the Irish nation) hm herself voluntarily 
ffe|»^led that statute declaratory of her pr^-existing 
povpet] but did^ iiot, by that repeal, renounce the right 
which she had so long exercised, nor did she in any way 
^($elare that she would never re-sfMCt U : that the same 
t^^ht resEiaiiiedy in abeyance ; nor had England admitted 
in any way that she Jiad been originallp erroneous in 
^BActing it. 

III. These beijig the plain and undisputed facts of the 

* When &e author uees the term liberty^, as eonneeted with Xreland, 
lest hie application of that term might he mtsconceivedy he thinks it right 
to state that he applies die term « liberty,** j?r€t;to«^ to 1782, in contradis- 
tinctioQ to the then existing constitationa! subserviencr of that country. 
IhKxn 178S to laoo, he maes it as a constitutional quality, actwxUy and 
bi&y iftf&ye^hy Brelaad:; and after 1800, as a canstitutbnal ({uali^ ae- 
taally relin^imed ; beeanisehe trunks, and always has thought, and tna& 
in uniton with the avowed opinion of many of the King's jnresent law 
i>fficerR a^d judges of Ireland, that no detached distinct nation can. be 
aaid to possess me attributes of 9i t&nstitutional liberty without a resi- 
dent legislatwe ^ h^ own to regulate her own c<»ceins ; and because. 
J^ conoeivcft the l^akm lietwaen Great' Britain and Ireland, considered 
^istrnteiedly as a union, has^ too much of the « imwrium in imferic^ 
, Remaining, to be a ^(E^^ct union of two nations, ana too little of it to ba 
Afedifck ccmpact; and he considers that the tie of (kmnection between 
Eft^and and Ireland, as it stood on the 1st day ofJanuarv, 1800, was 
^BS moiit piffts^r iosa, and iiimitiffleMla uaiioii (moattabng the tc»a 
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case, it was thence argaed tfiat the mererqieal of tbis 
declaratoiry statute, "^o far from definitively renouncing, 
the existing right of legislation over Ireland, confirmed it ; . 
and, hy repealing, only enacted the expediency of discon 
tinuing its exercise under existing circiunstances. Tta^ . 
statute which had declared that there existed such a pres* 
existing right in Ene^land to bind Ireland, was inched 
repealed b^ England ; but still, though the dedaratkni 
was repealed, the right was not renounced, and remained ^ 
only dormant till it might be advisable, under a changs 
of circumstances, to re^eclare it by a new statute. 

The simple repeal of any statute certainly leaves the 
original jurisdiction untouched, exactly in the same sitvh 
ation as before the repeal of it, and with an undinriniidied 
riffht to re-enact it as might be convenient : and the 6tk 
of George I., its enactments and repeal, stood exactly i» 
the same situation as any enactment and repeal of any 
(Nrdinary statute of the same monarch. It was therefiiM 
argued, that it^ had become indispensably necessary, finr 
the security of Ireland, that the British Parliament should| 
by statutes of their own, not only repeal the Act. deckuM^ 
tory of Irish dependence, but also expressly and fiw ev«r 
renounce the existence of any such legislative authority 
over Ireland, or future renewal of such usurpation, withl 
out which renunciation Ireland had no guarantee for h^ 
constitution. 

Had the statute of George I. been an assumption oif a 
new authority to legislate for Ireland, its simple repeal 
would have at once admitted the usurpation of such moaem 
assumption ; but as that statute was the recognition and 
declaration of pre-existing authority, coeval wiA the 
British Parliament itself, a* repeal could not b^ binding 
on any future Parliament, which might at anyftiture time 
be disposed to re-enact it' 

But a statute of the British Parliament and the King of 
England, by his royal assent, directly renouncing the jpr^ 
existence of such assumed right by England, pledged all 
future Parliaments (as far as Parliaments can be pledged) 
to the same principle, and also definitively pledged all 
future Kings of England against any future re-assump* 
tion or exercise of s\idx ppwer over the Kingdom of Iro^. 
laod; and though the SUngs x£ Gnglaxid and Itdani 
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Atrst always %e the smone mdirtdiml, Ae realnfs tvA^ 
totally distinct, their crownB were distinct, though onthe 
. same head ; and Ireland, possensing her own indepen^ 
dent legislators any such ftttora attempt >7 a King of 
England would then be a dired; l»«adi of the law of 
^nations, "and a derelietioti of hislrish office by the King 
of Ireland. 

These arguments* be<^me a universal suti^ect of dis 
cussion ; and were rendered of still greater interest by 
debates, which every day arose on other points inter- 
woven with the arrangemeats. Numeroiis British statutes 
had been enacted, expressly naming and legislating, for 
Ireland, as if enacted by its own Parliaments. All these 
remained still in activity, and great inconvenience must 
necessarily have arisen from an immediate and indiscri- 
minate suspension of their operation. None were enacted 
ill Ireland to supply their pkces; -and great difficulties 
were oc<iurring. Modem England could not be humili- 
ated by ^n^rously declaring that her alk^e^ors had ex^ 
ceeded their constitutional aindiority as to Ireland* On 
flie contrary, it should have been her proudest boast to 
have done justice by avowing it. This was not humilia- 
tion— ft was true gkwry : and when England, shortly after- 
wards, actually renounced for ever, by the act of her own 
legislature, hex dominaticm over beland, she could not 
have been much gratified by the temporising complaisance 
of the Irish Parliament. 

IT. It is also very remarkable, that thcmgh Mr. Walsh^ 
and the Recorder alone divided against the address of 
Mr. Orattan, in a very short time afterwards thwe wa« 
scarcely a member of Parliament, or a man' in Ireland, 

* The aiguments used by Mr. Flood and Mr. Grattan on this intricate 
point, and which finally decided the fate of Ireland, branched out into 
so many parts, wtn debated with mch ability by both parties, that 
though th« arguments may bd compressed, the strengfli and beauty of the 
language never can be given in any pa^ication. At' all events, dioBt 
uUHflftesQfi. bmre be^ pujldished by a number of persons, and partly 
appear in Mr. Grattan's speeches^ published by his son. The author, 
however, never being on that point of the sftme opinion as Mr. Grrattan^, 
mentioned to him his dissent and his di^culty as to thd terms in which 
he should pub^sh the points dsnd iwue of ttnise argumeffts; 4nd tha^ 
-mAiat hm no moite so Ai^hsutic as by Mr. Qra^n's letter to himself oik 
that sul^ect, obviously not a private, oae, bifit rather intended, in point vf 
Stti^ioty to bt made public. ^ ^ 
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irtio dkt not concur decidedly in their i^iaioiis; aiid < 
the foid^ ministry and the British legislature, by their 
own rohintary act^ confirmed their doctrine. Public dis* 
cussions on one great subject seldom fail to involve reflect 
tions upon others, and these naturally brought the Irish 
people to discuss the imperfections of their own Commoas 
House, of Parliament, and to perceive, that without a 
comprehensive reform of tfiat department, there was no 
security against the instability of events and the duplicity 
of England. 

The following letter, however, from Mr. Grattaa to the 
author, appears to throw new and material light upon the 
subject, and to develon the individual views and politics 
of Mr. Orattan himself more clearly than any speech of 
document heretofore published. 

This letter also proves, more than volumes, the insin- 
cerity of the Duke of Portland and the English Govern- 
ment : their distinction between the words " recognised" 
and " establishea," leaves their political reserveUim, be- 
yond the reach of scepticism. 

This letter shows palpably the ruin that a want <rf 
eo-operatitm between two great men brought upon the 
country; and, above all, it incidentally exposes th» - 
courtly, credulous, and feeble politics of Earl Oharlem^iti 
so injurious to the publie cause, and so depressing to the 
vigour and energies of its greatest advocate. 

To Mr. Ponsonby's chance remiaanesa on a future cri-, 
sis, is attributable the ultimate loss of the Irish legieAa- 
ture, as Lord Charlemont's political courtesy was, on this* 
fetal to its security. Patriots without energy, as bees 
without stings, may bms in sun^ne, but can neither^ 
defend their hive, nor assail their enemy. 

^ Mfkime of Commonsy Lfrndon^ ^ 
'' March, 2nd. 
?*My dear Barrinoton, 

'^ I am excessively sorry that your health has been 
impaired, and I hope it will soon he restored. 

" I will get you uie TTA^-Club resolution. They pro- 
|oaed to obtain an internal reform of Parliament, in which 
ttkey partly succeeded : they proposed to prevent an 
tfmd»i| in which they fisdled. 
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**^e address that declared no political qneatioii re- 
named between the two countries^ had in view to stajp 
the growth of demand, and preserve entire theannexatioa 
of the Crown. It was, to us, an object to prevent any 
future palitical discussion touching the relative state of 
the two countries ; because we might not be so strong as 
in that moment. And it was an object to us, and to the 
English Minister, to guard against any discussion that 
might shake the connection to which we were equally 
attached. Fox wished sincerely for the liberty of Ireland 
^thout reserve. He was an enemy to an union, and 
wished the freedom to be annexed to Ms name. 

" The Act of repeal was a part erf a treaty with Eng* 
land. A declaratory Act of title is the affirmance of the 
existence of a former title : the repeal is a disaffirmance 
of any such former title ; tfee more so when accompanied 
by a transfer of the possession, viz, the transfer of die 
final judicature and the legislation for the colony-trade of 
the new-acquired islands, made in consequence of a pro- 
test by Ireland against the claim of England. 

" The repeal was not any confeaaon of usurpation — ^it 
was a disclaimer of any right , You must suppose what 
I have said, unsaid. A man of spirit may say that ; but 
he will hesitate to unsay werd by word. That was the 
case of England. She wouid not in so many words c(m' 
fess her usurpatiou, nor did she ; on the contrary, when 
they pressed her, she exercised the power, and said, ' The 
constitution of Ireland is established and ascertained in 
future by the authority of the British Parliament' It 
was proposed in the Etouse of Conmions to change the 
words, and say * recognised foar ever.' They agreed to 
the words * for ever,' and r^efused the word ^ recognised,' 
and kept in the word * established.' This, I call making 
Ir^and free with a vengeance. 

« I wish, in your History, you would put down the 
argument on b6th sides. I -can get you Flood's published 
by his authority^ 

^l am excessively thankful for the many handsome 
things you have said of me. 

" YwHr'si most truly, 

"HENRY GRATTAN. 
" Cktealier Barrinstmi^ 

" BmUagne^ pres Paris.^ 



y. Thm late constitatioaal acquirem^Ms, ItfO^h 
^ipaiently confinned beyond the power of revocatioB^ . 
mi^ht be yet a precarious tenure^ whilait Ireland bad a 
House of Commons, so framed and elected as to be mJUh 
eepdble of relapse into its former degradation; aiid 
Iboc^h their constitution was not in any state of j^resont 
danger, Aiture insecurity must be the necessary coose* 
quenoe of a feeble or corrupt representation. 

O^er -the Lords and over the Crown, the control of the 
people was insufficient and uncertain- It was just, there- 
fore, that they should have a counterpoise, by a House of 
Commons of their own free selection ; and events have 
since proved that the suspicions were prophetic. 

These, and such like reiections, 1^ the Irish people 
gradually according to their capacities, into a train of 
constitutional deductions ; and suggested topics as to the 
reform and purity of Parliament, which they had never 
before thought of. 

The great body of a people can never be capable oi 
that cool and discriminating course of reasoning, which 
individuals or limited del^[atic»is are capable of exercising, 
hoace they too frequently, in gieat general assemblies, 
follow, whether right or wro^, tlie sentiments of those 
who reason more jdausiUy dian themselves, or whose 
elocution grsisps at their feelings, and gives them a fao* 
titious superiority over ordinary understandings. 

It was impossible that the great body of the Irish 
Yolunteers, which had now assumed tl^ guardianship of 
Ireland, could be capable of methodical, deep^ systematic 
leasoning, or of unerring political deduction from argu- 
ments of enthusiaslio and hes^ed cnators ; but a gseat 
proportion of them reasoned by that Instinctive powor 
which nature cmifers on sdiurewd uncultiva^ capacities, 
and on none more than the humble ordocs of the Irish 
peofde; ttiey caught the strong features of theia: case and 
thek constitution : they knew that they had contributed 
by their arms and by their ene]^, to the conuaoyon c^use 
«f their country, they feh that they bad been victorious, 
they listened attentively to their dicers, who, more 
learned than the soldiers, endeavoured to adapt their 
explanaticms to the- stieong, coarse minds which they 
sought to enlighten, they instru^^d them ims to esisting 
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etatJoMstattoea, tind tc future possibilities, suiid thu9 en- 
deateiared to teach those whom they commanded, not 
«n!y how to act, but why that i»iaciple of action wa* 
demanded by their country. 

At fcis time, the visionary and impracticable theories 
rf mofe modern days had no place amongst the objects of 
the armed societies of Ireland; but the naturally shrewd 
and intelligent capacities of the Irish people were easily 
convinced, that without some constitutional reform in the 
mode of electing the Commons House of Parliament, they 
^jould have no adequate security &xt permanent indepen- 
dence. They learned that paroxysms of liberty which give 
rise to revolutions, do not endure fof ever, and that the 
i^irit of Irish freedom, which had eflSected the liberation 
ef their country, might expire, that the independence of 
the constitution, unless protected by a free parliament^ 
never could be secure, that the enemy might attempt to 
regain hdr position, and that the. battle -would then be 
feught again under multiplied disadvantages. 

Such a refcnrm, therefore, as might insure the unin- 
fluenced election and individual independence of the Irish 
representatives, appeared to be indispensable, not as a 
theoretical innovation, nor of a revolutionary complexion, 
but as a practical recurrence to the first ana finest 
elements of the constitution as it then existed, without 
any diviation from the {nrine^^ on which it had been 
with w) much wisdom originally constructed. This species 
(Preformation, and none other, was that whidi the Irish 
nMion BO jtididoasly sought for ; nor were they witfwut 
high authority and precedent to countenance that requi- 
«itk>n. Mr. Pi^ that great, but mischievous and mistaken 
statesman, at ttmt time prdfessed himself to be a reforming 
patriot, but it was {^ofession only, his deep and sphd in- 
tetleet wms soon pervevled by the pride o£ his successes^ 
and confidence in his omnipotence. He reigned at an 
tmexanfpled era, his fertite and aspiring, but arrogant 
^nius, led htm into a series of pand and magnificent 
delusions, g^oerating systems ana mea^ires which, while 
]>tofesang to save, i^pped the outworks of the British 
constitution, and accelerated, if not caused, the financial 
min in which he left his country. He, however, lived 
long enough to rule as a ndnister by that system of cor- 

23* 
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ruption whieh, as a patriot, he had r^fobstod ; and !• 
extinguish the Irish Parliament, by the loyalty and as* 
tachment of which his government had been mufomdjr 
supported. 

The Irish people coincided with Mr. Pitt as to the 
necessity of a reform ; nor did the leading reformefS o£ 
Ireland materially differ with him in the details ot thai 
reformation : the principle was admitted by both natiea% 
but Mr. Flood was imdisguised, and Mr. Pitt was in 
masquerade. 

The course of reasoning which led the armed associ^ 
tions of Ireland at that perind to decide upon the imp9» 
rative necessity of a reuNrm of Parliament, was of that 
sober and convincing nature, which without sophian <» 
declamation, proves itself by the force of uncontrovertiUa 
premises, and of frfain and simple deductions. 

YI. 1st. It could not be denied that the fundamental 
principle of the British constitution is a perfect relative 
equipoise and distinctiveness cf its three oompoaent ee*' 
tates, the King, the Lords, and the rejanesentatives of the 
people. 

2nd. It could not be denied, that any deviation from 
that equipoise and distinctiveness necessarily alteo^ed the 
political synrnietry of the whole, and destroyed that 
counteracting quality of the thaw estates, on the ^esex^ 
vation of which public lib^y enti«ely depended. 

3d. It could not be denied that tin^ Members of the 
House of Commons, forming the Atrd estate, should, by 
the theory of the constitution, be persoas freely selected 
by the people themselves, to guard above itil thioge 
against any coalition of the oftiec estates, (the Crown %nA 
the Peers), which coalition tuost endanger the lib^ptieeaf 
the people, by extending the |Mr«rogativ^ and powers ef 
the Executive-Grovernment ta^ycmd the Umite the ooosti* 
tution restmins them to. 

4th. It could not be denied, that any one individuaJi 
arrogating to himself, and actaally exercising a power t^ 
nominate, and by his own sole will elect and return ie» 
presentatives to the Cmnmons House of Parliament, senl 
them into that assembly, not te speak the sentimeals (rf 
the people, but the sentimeirts <rf the individual who no- 
niinated them, and caused fta imwediate deviatic^n from 
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«.. «««.»»»^p^l pmclfdes <^ the Brkiah constiftoliDa : 
but vrh&n members of the House of Peers so notaii^tea 
«nd returned persons to sit and vote as members in the 
Hottse of Commons, it was^ in fact, the House i^' Peers 
votiog by proxy in the House o{ Commons ; thereby at 
once (kfltroying the independence and distinctiYeness of 
tibe third estate, and enabling the Crown and the Peers, 
ny coalition, to control the Commons, and establii^ a 
despotic throne and axi arbitrary aristocracy. 

The power, therefore, constitutionally conferred on the 
King by his royal prerogative of creating Peers, coupled 
with the power unconstitutionally practised by Peers, of 
ereating Commoners, left the people no sufficiently 
counteracting constitutional protection for their liberties. 

6th. It could not be denied, that purchasing the repre- 
sentation of the people in the Commons House of Par- 
liament for money, and setting the exercise of that repre- 
sentation for office, was a constitutional crime of great 
magnitude ; and that when such a practice was publicly 
eountenanced, it of courve destroyed the purity of Parlia- 
ment, the principle of representation, and safeguard of 
the constitution. 

But it' these purchases were made by servants of the 
Exeevtive Gov^rmnent, in trust, for the uses and purposes 
of its mkiiaters to enaMe them to carry measures through 
the le^lature^ which their naked strength, official 
<^racter, or the merits of the measure, might he unaUe 
to elS^t, it wae unequivocal that such practices put an 
end totally to all security in the constitution, and that the 
people must owe the enjoyment of their liberties only to 
the timidity, the forbearstnce, or the possible wisdom of 
an official oligarchy. 

The Tolunteers now examined existmg matters <^ fact 
in IreUmd as applicaUe to these prwpiises, and comparing 
the one with the other, the oonelusiott became so plain 
and obvious to^the humblest capacities^ that the necessity 
of refofm or modification in the mode of electing 
members for the Parliament of Ireland, required no 
further argum^it. 

To ascertain the relative matters of £act, as applicable 
to these premises, the Yolunteers 'caused to be printed 
and published! Hats of their House of Commons, design 
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natfng ttte mode of election <^ every l a altTidiMJ ; itm 
incMTidiml bjr whose personal influence each nqp rwe p taliTss 
was elected; the number of persons who nominaUy 
returned the member ; and, as fer as could be asoertaiaeai 
the money or yahiable consideration, paid for such uacon^ 
sritutional representation. The result of the inquiry left 
no room to doubt the ai^icaUlity of those inquiries to a 
great proportion of the Commons Rouse of Parliameat 
The Earl of Ely nominated nine members to the Home 
of Commons. The Earl ol Shannon nominated seven; 
and above twenty other members of the House of Lords 
nominated and elected members fixr the House of Com- ' 
mons. Many individimls openly sold &eir patronage, finr 
money, to th6 best bidder, others returned members at 
the nomination of the Yiceroy or his secretary ; and it 
appeared that the number of representatives elected freely 
by the people, upon constitutional principles, did not 
compose one-fourth of the Irish Commons. 

YII. An internal referm of Parliament was, on fidl 
consideration, deemed quite incompetent to meet the 
danger. Numerous statutes had been passed to puniahy 
as a public crime, the bribery of an elector ; but no law 
reached the individual who possessed and exercised an 
influence over Sectors, and then secretly sold that in- 
flilence for money or for title. The elector who coarruptly 
voted, was considered as a criminal ; but the man who 
corruptly bought and sold his vote, was tolerated. On 
the fullest investigation, therefore, it appeared that in 
Ireland the itiitd estate was, in a constdemble degree, 
nominated by the second estate ; that both the seeond and 
third estates were influenced li^ the first estate ; and that 
the whole sjrmmetry and equipoise of the constitution 
were theoretic, but had no sdid or permanent ^existence. 

The Volunteers at length determined to demand a 
reform of Parham^it, and to bring the measure before 
the existing Commons in a garb which they conceived 
would render it ir resistiUe ; and from that deteiBcnnation 
B.rose the formation rtf a national representative convention 
of patriotic delegates, selected from the armed raiments, 
the most extraordinary, animating, but unjffecedented 
assembly ever yet beheld in the midst of a people, at the 
isioment enjoying an ascertained constitutioii. - 
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find tiiifl Msemblr been oondueted wi^dtist^i; 
estiticm SLod unfliJichiiig firmaess, it might hame attaiue 
all its objects, ^nd have effected a complete renovation of 
die Bidtisk conistititfion, throHgh the Irish people. England 
would not long have delayed acting on the snccessful pr&> 
cedent oi Ireland. This extraordinary meeting, however, 
though its objects were not effectuated, brought forward a 
^xeat mass of talent and of patriotism which had there- 
tofore lain dormant 

During the progress of all political reforms and revo- 
lutions, men have been frequently found pressing them- 
selves forward into jmblic notice, solely by the strength of 
their talents and the power of their energies ; springing 
at once from the humblest ranks of obscurity, to the high- 
est class of reputation. 

One of these luminaries was about this period seen 
arising in Ireland, whose celebrity in that country had no 
competitor: 

John Philpot Curran, a person of humble cnrigin, of 
careless habits, and contemptible exterior, rose gt once to 
give new lustre and spirit to an already highly enlightened 
and erpirited profession. He had pasi^ through the 
University of Dublin unsignalised by any very peculiar 
honours; and was admitted to the Irish bar, scarcely 
known, and totally unpatronised. With the higher orders^ 
he had no intercourse, and had contracted manners, and 
adopted a kind of society, tending rather to disqualify him 
fin: advancement: but whatever disadvantages he suffered 
£rom htui^le birth, were soon lost sight of amidst the 
brilliancy of his talent, and a comparison of what he had 
been, with what he loae to, rendered the attainments of 
his genius Che more justly celebrated. Never did eloquence 
appear in so many luminous fonns, or so many affiscting 
modulations, as in that gifted p^nsonage* Every quality 
which could form a popiidaf orator wasr in him combined ; 
and it seemed as if nature had stolen some splendid 
attribute from all former deck^mers to deck out and 
embellish her adopted favourite. On ordinary occasionS| 
his language was copious, frequently eloquent, yet gene- 
xmlly unequal, but, on great ones, the variety of his elo- 
cution, its luxiuriance, its eiSbct, were quite unrivalled, 
solemn, ludicrous, dramatic, argumentative, humourcm^ 
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MMiae, in itony, iayinctble, i& pathos^ dmnpfaelifikij;, 
in the alternations ot bitter invective and of splm^yd 
eulc^y, totally unparalleled ; wit reliei^ ,the moodtony 
<rf narrative, and classic ioMigery elevated the ranfc ot 
forensic Reclamation. The wise, the weak, the Yidgax^ 
the elevated, the ignorant, the learned, heard and wera 
affected, he had language for them all. He commanded, 
alternately, the tear or the laugh ; and at all times acqmred 
a despotic ascendency over the most varied auditory. 

These were the endowments of early Curran ; and these 
were the qualities which, united to an extraordinary pn> 
fessional versatility, enabled him to shoot like a meteor 
beyond the sphere of all his contemporaries. 

In private and convivial society, many of his public 
qualities accompanied him in their fullest vigour. His 
wit was infinite and indetatigable. A dramatic eye anti- 
cipated the flights of an unbounded fancy ; but the flashes 
of his wit never wounded the feelings of his society; 
except, perhaps, those minds of contracted jealousy, which 
shrink up from the reluctant consciousness of inferiority. 
He Was, however, at times, very unequal. As in a great 
metropolis (to use one o( his own illustrations,) " the palace 
and the hovel, splendour and squalidness, magnificence 
and misery, are seen grouped and contrastiftg within the 
same precincts :'* there were occasions when his wit sunk 
into ribaldry, his sublimity degenerated to grossness, and 
his eloquence to vulgarity ; yet his strength was evident 
even in his weakness. Hercules, thinning as a concubine, 
still was Hercules ; and, probably, had Curran been detoid 
of these singular contrarieties, he might have gUded into 
a brilliant sameness ; and, like his great contemporaiT, 
Burgh, though a more admired man, he would probabff 
have been a less celebrated perscsiage. 

The innumerable diflicuhies he had to encounter in 
early life, were not easy to conquer ; but once conquered, 
they added an impetus to his progress. His ordinarj^ 
mean, and trifling person ; his culpable negligence of 
dres% and all those disadvantageous attributes of early 
indigence, wete, imperceptible or forgotten amidst his 
talents, which seldom failed to gain a decided victory ov^ 
the prejudices even of those who were predetermined to 
co^dmn him. 
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'" His political life was unvaried : from the moment he 
became a Member of the Irish Parliament his temperature 
never changed. He pursued the same course, founded on 
the same pj'inciples. He had closely connected himself 
in party and in friendship with Mr. George Ponsanby; 
but he more than equalled that gentleman in the sincerity 
of his politics. From the commencement to the conclusion 
of his public life, be was the invariable advocate of 'th^ 
Ixish people ; he nev^ fiwr a moment deserted their in- 
lerest or abandoned their defence. He started from 
«bscwrity with the love of Ireland in his heart ; and while 
that heart beat, it was his ruling passion. 

As a mere lawyer, he was in no estimation ; but, as an 
able advocate, he had no rival ; and, in his skill and powers 
of interrogation, he vastly excelled all his rivals* He never 
fidted lo uphold the ri^ts and mdepend^OK^ of the Irish 
bar, on ev^ry occamcm whete its i»ivtleges were trenched 
upon 4 and theBenditi«mUad befi»e Mm ^hen it merited 
J»8 animadversions. None -ever assailed him pablicly, 
who was not overthrown in the contest.; and even the 
katighty arrogance ot Fitzgibbon seldom hazarded an 
a^teek, fo^ng certain of discomfituie.*^ 

Mr. Curran was appointed Master of the RoHs (Mr. 
PoBsonby then s^rd Chancellor.) He was disappointed 
]» not obtaining iat legal situation moio adapted to his des* 
cription of talents. He was also chagrined at not having 
obtained a seat in the Imperial Parliament, and at length 
lesigned his office, UBpon a pension of 2,700/. per annum. 
He died at Brcxnpton, on the 14Ui of October, 1817, after 
a sh<Mrt illness, and now " not a stone tells where he lies.^' 
His funeral was private, and he was buried in the yard 
of Paddingtcm Church. . The Author knew him. He had 
too much talent to last, every thing is worn out by inces- 

~ $aat action. He was nev^r fond of show, and in his latter 
days he bo^ acmg^t and ot>taiii0d obscurity. Of the close 
q£ hi84i^ I have heard mxs^ and t^edit lit^ 

* 1^. Ctinta and Lovd Qaie, ^v^st the kiiler was A^maitef Qenenu* 

. liad on o&e ooeasioa a contio^gEiy whieh codd cmly WtennBiated by a 

-peisonal battle. The combalaQte fiied two caaes cff ytiy lo&g pistols at 

each oth^, but certainly with very basd success and ver}* little edat; for 

^ey were aeitber killed, wounded, satisfied, nor reconciled; nor did 
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kxalitife— EmbamHemg ritoatiOD— The Delegates me^ at the Bo- 



I. That uimandleled annyj the Irish Yolimte^s, had 
now aseeaded to Ae senkh of thek character and mm^ 
pejdty. TbeyhadUboatedthdreoniHiyfirania tfaramai . 
of aeyea eoitturies, thair niuBfaens, their attitude^ and V9«> 
BpecMAMtyj had eooquered thdr mdependence from a 
more powerful natmi, wHbout bleodi^ed. The King 
received at his court, and his levees^ with apparent cordi* 
ality, Tohmteer officers and soldiers who without his 
authority, fiHrmed an army unconnected with his Crown, 
and independmit al his Govemment : they acted w^ithoul 
pay, and suhmhted to discipline without coercion. 

The regular forces paid them military honours ; Ae 
Parliament repeatedly thanked thlnai for sa}n)ortiiig a 
constitution upon which their establi^ment had undoubt* 
edly encroached. They were adored by the people^ 
dreaded by the Minister, honoured by the King, and cele^ 
brated through Enrope. They had rMsed ^tehr coutttry 
fr<xn slavery, and they supported their Monarch against 
his enemaes. They were toyal , but determined to be fiee | 
and if their Pariisanetil had. been heuMt, Ireland weam 
have kept bar lanky-ahd the luirtidn jmaerfed its tranquil* 
lity. The rise and progress of that institution have been 
already tmjBed; itudedina and fall must n^w be recoideid. 

At this pmMf Ireland af^peaxed to have nstking to de*. 
sire but capital and industry. She was free, she was in* 
dependent, populous, powentil and patriotic ; her debt did 
sot 0ltce^a her means of pa jmeut * but of trading eapiti|4 
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wko! had uwiffieteixt means, and Imr induMiy was c»mp- 
ad by the nariovimesEr of her resources. All the materials 
mad eleiDi^ita of industry were within her own realm, 
and the freedom of trade she had aequired, now promised 
a stimulus to her commerce which she had never before 
^:perieneed. The people were united; Gsdholic and 
Protestant were on the most cordial terms ; the voice of 
patriotison had exorcised the spirit of disccaxl, the Catholic 
for the moment forgot his chains, and the Protestant no 
Ilmger recollected his ascendency ; peace, order, and se- 
eurity, extended over the whole Island ; no army waff 
required to defend the -c(»ists, no police was wanted to 
preserve tranquillity, neither foreign nor domestic eneniies 
oottld succeed against a prospering and united people. 

Had the ardent nature of Ireland been then tempered 
by calm and persevering judgment, had ordinary fore- 
sight controlled or guided her zeal, and had rational seep- 
tidsm moderated her enthusiasm, one short session o{ 
her own Parliament might have intrenched her indepen* 
deuce^ and established her constitution, be3rond the power 
or the influence of all her enemies. 

Untoward destiny, however, had decreed that tmfor- 
tnnate and ever mai-governed Island to fall into the error 
by which individimls so often meet their ruin. Having 
obtained successes beyond their expectation, a mist ob- 
seures their vision ; they know not wherfi to stop, they 
rush blindly to the dangers that surround them, and lose 
by indiscretion what they had achieved by fortitude. 

It was jusdy feared that the too sensitive, credulous, 
and enthusiastic Irish, in a fallacious paroxysm of grati- 
tude, might raise the drawbridge of their fortress for the 
admission of their enemies, ai^, amidst the dissensions 
of the most able and honest of their warders,* those who 
sought their overthrow might again peiietrate into her 
citadel. 

II. Th& unfortunate diffiocoice of sentiments between 
Mr. Flood and tb. Qrattan, Ify enfe0faling the authority' 

* The jealougies, &e advone fe^ifigft» anddiaeoidant proceedings oi 
Mr. Flood and Mr. Gcattsui, and their partisans, prevented the adopdon 
of mesEsurea which might have secured the countiy against any attem;^. 
at union or annexation. See the speech of Lord Ciftleieag^, on 1^* 
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of both, hsd diminished the seenrity of the natfon. IK 
Flood's diffidence of government was most congenial i» 
the prospective interests of a people long enslaved. The 
energy of patriots had achieved, but it required the wisdom 
of statesmen to secure, their newly-acquired ccmstttution* 
Both, however, united in opinion as to the necessity of a 
free and independent Parliament to protect that constitu- 
tion ; but no unanimity existed between them or through^ 
out the country, as to the details of that measure. 

By this unfi>rtunate collision, the old courtiers obtained 
breathing time, and the Minister acquired hope. The 
hundred eyes of the British Ai^s were keen to discover 
the failings and frailties of the Irish patriots ; nor did. 
they watdi long- in vain ; for a measure, which forms ona 
of the most remarkable incidents of Irish History, soon 
fSLve the English Government an opportunity of resuming 
its operations against that devoted country. 

The line of reasoning already described, as to the state^ 
of the Parliament, and the necessity for its reform, niacb 
a deep and general impression, and was indefatigaldy 
circulated throughout the whole nation. Discontent 
quickly sprang up amongst the pec^le, and their meetings 
increased. At length delegates from several Yolunte^ 
regiments again assembled at Dungannon, to consider the 
expediency and means of an immediate reform of Parlia- 
ment. Hence Originated one of the most extraordinary 
scenes in the annals of any country. 

III. Mr. Flood was now considered themost able leader 
of the Irish patriots. Those who supported his opinions 
still pertinaciously contended, that the measures already 
conceded were not, in themselves, guarantees for the con- 
stitution which had been acquired, or in any respect suf- 
ficient for the preservation of independence ; that confi* 
dence in the existing state of her Parliament, would hill 
the nation into a fatal slumber, from which she might be 
awakened only by a new assault upon her freedom ; and 
that no arrangement, without an explicit, formal, andua- 
equivocal recantation by England, of her original usur- 
patioiis, ought to have been accepted. They urged that 
such an avowal would certainly have been obtained, if the 
Parliament had not been corrupted or deceived. They 
contended^ that if England should refuse such a d0cbm»^ 
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tiQfii, that, iuilsel^ wouMbe poeiliye piocHTDf her geaeral 
.insinc^^ity ; and that if she haughtily persisted in retain- 
ing the theory of her usurpation, after the practice of it 
had been relinquished, it was evident she would watch 
the first favourable moment to impose still stronger chains 
than those that she had loosened. 

This strong language had already been freely used to 
rouse the friends of Ireland to a conviction of the versa- 
tility which her Representatives had given such practical 
proofs of. It was most assiduously disseminated, and not 
without foundation, that the Irish Parliament, in its de- 
cent proceedings, had clearly .evinced more talent than 
prudence, and less wisdom than declamation ; that whilst 
patriots were debating in the House, the Secretary was 
negociating in the corridc»r ; and therefore it was necessary 
to the public safety to strangle corruption in its cradle^ 
and give the people a due confidence in the integrity of 
their Representatives. 

It was considered, by many men of influence and ^r- 
tune, that a reform of the Ck>nmions House of Parliament 
was attainable, and should be then attained. The na- 
tional arrangements daily appeared more imperfect, for 
they had not been ccmducted with the sound principles of 
eautious statesmen, nor had satisfactory guarantees been 
established for their future security. As Parliament was 
then returned, no well-founded confidence could be placed 
in. its permanent protection ; and it- was most judiciously 
stated by Mr. Flood, that the speech of a puzzled Min- 
ister^ put into the mouth of an embarrassed Monarchy 
was at that moment the only security for the continuance 
of Ireland as an independent nation ; that such indepen- 
dence might rest solely upon a single word of two sylla- 
bles,* on which every future Minister might found falla- 
cious reasoning, and place his own equivocal construc- 
tion. This was, in truth, prophetic. 

It was also more than insinuated, by men of clear and 
dispassionate judgment, that the stru^les in Parliament 
were becoming rather for the supremacy of men and party, 
than for the preservation of the Constitution ; that they 
were blind, r^mcorous, and ill-timed individual ccmtesti?, 
daqgerous to the state, and irritating to the people. They 
•T^woidfffHi/. 



mrgaei^ iSaat the pnrein^ ejre^ ttie Afitii^ liinister ^wtmtfl 
not fail to watch for the moment when, the Irbh being 
enfeebled by their dissensions, he might destroy ttiat in- 
iftependence which the architects of 1782 had attemptefl 
to establish, without guarding againiA the insecurity of the 
foundation. So far these arguments were true, but men 
Mopped not here. It was si^gested that a requisition to 
Ae Parliament, to reform itself, urged- by the peoj[4e, 
in their civil capacities only, might not hare sufficient 
ixreight to e(»nmand attention. If, however, 300 delegates - 
were chosen by Volunteer regiments, from men of fortune, 
influence, and character, it would prove to the Parliament 
that a reform was required by those who had a right t9 
require it, and could enforce it. They might send the 
heads of a Bill to Parliament through the hands of th^ 
own members ; such a mode of presentation could create 
no cavil ; and, above all, the very same men who would 
deliberate as volunteer delegates, and prepare such a bill, 
would be, in a great measure, those wh€>, in their dvil 
capacities, composed ^e several grand juries of the na^ 
tion, many of them being members of the Legislatare^ 
The measure was almost mianimously determined upon; 

IT. l%rec hundred delegates were now chosen by difr 
ferent corps, and the lOth of November (1783) was pro* 
claimed for the first sitting of the Grand National Con*- 
Tention of Ireland, within the precincts of the two Housei 
of Parliament, the members d which Were at the same 
period esercising their legislative functions. Never wai 
~ any country placed in a more exiscaordinary or critical 
situation. 

This state of affairs in Ireland was then seriously f<rit 
by the English Cabinet, it became alarmed. Ireland now 
«tood in a high station. No longer (in the language of 
^ Mr. Gibbou) a remote and obscure Island, s^e fi»tned a 
'new feature on the face of Europe, and might assert he* 
nnk amongst the second order of European na^ons. In 
cosis^tution and in laws^ municipal and international, she 
wus fundamentally the same as England ; her legislature 
W41S, in theory, altogether independent. The individuatiiy 
of their joint Monardi constituted die indefeasible basis 
ci their federative connection ; but their res^^ective Par^ 
liaments alone could make laws tm bind their respective 



^p9Vfi&^ to }«gatftte their own comtnerce, and to papjr Hum 
0wn armies. Irelairi had wiscily and magnanimously re- 
corded her loyalty, and proclaimed her determinati<Hi, 
that ^^ whilst she shared the liberty^ she would share the 
iate of the British nation ; " bnt the compact was reciprfh 
««2, and she had bound herself »o/i^r/Aer. 

England could not with apathy regard a military Con* 
-yention, meeting and operating on political subjects, in 
Ae centre of the Irish Metropolis. 

The attention of England was by the adoption of these 
extraordinary proceedings' naturally roused to a more 
detailed review of the statistical circumstances of Ireltod 
&y the acqui^tion of a free commerce, and of unshackled 
soani^ietures, the revenue and resomrces of Ireland e(m-> 
eequently became susceptiUe of extraordinary improve 
ment, and might soon have equalled thoae of many 
continental nations, and solely at her own disposal wm 
aj^ro{Hriation. 

In the capability of military power also she had &w 
livals; at tiiat period she contidned, Tand continues to 
eotitain) more fighting men, or men wno love fightings 
and who might be collected in ^ week, than any other 
state in Europe. The.powerful and elevated position she 
v.as then about to opcupy, and the unprecedented steps 
\j^y which she had mcmnted tdRhat eminence, could not be 
Hoarded without strong feelings of solicitude by the 
sister country. 

The example of Ireland had afforded a grave and 
instructive lessen to an opf^eesed and vassal people, and 
a wholesome lecture to griping and monopolising- govern- 
ments. Of all the extraordinary circumstances which the 
rtate of Ireland then displayed,* none was beheld, at that 
critical period, with such mingled wonder and alarm by 
England, as die rapid pn^ess q& the Volunteer associa- 
tious. And the bold step of a delegated convention, the 
increasing numbers, discipline, and energy of the^ military 
ii]ys»titutton, bad no precedent, nor in the changed state 
(rf Europe, can the phenomenon ever appear in any 
country. 

The Volunteers, now actually armed and disciplinedj 
and whose delegates were now to be assembled were said 
to ezj^eed 160^00& o^^n^ied men. Bat whe^ver th^ 
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fuse then ww, the Tohmteer recrmts, if called en, ' 
hare comprii^d the male inhabitants of nearly the whole 
isiaBd, including eveiy rank, religion, aiid occupatiofi. 

Such a force, though self-levied, self-oMcered, and 
utterly independent of any control or subjection, save f 
their own chosen chiefs, still remained in perfect harmony 
amongst themselves, in entire obedience to the nHuiic^l 
laws of die country, holding the most friendly and intimate 
intercourse with the regular forces, and by their activity 
and local knowledge, preserving their country in a state 
of general and unprecedented tranquility. 

This extraordinary military body, equally ready to shed 
their blood in opposing a foreign enemy, supperting theii 
erwn liberties, or defending those ol England, cembininf 
ttie moral and physical poweHi, and nearly the entift 
weaMi,' of an mnnense population, nothing could haT9 
resisted; and whatever grotind of alarm die Oritii^ 
Government might then have felt, had ministers bee« 
mad enorqgh, at that period, to have attem|^ed its direct 
or compulsory suppvessimi, instead of its attachment to 
the sister country, the result would inevitably have becffi 
a prompt separa^n of the two islands. 

Ireland was in this state at the first meeting of the 
National Convention, and the Parliament assembled abofi^ 
the same time. The YolUhteer elections were quickly 
ended without tumult or opposition, aiftd their 300 
delegates, each escorted by small detachments of Volun- 
teers fr<Hn their respective counties, entered the metropolis, 
wad were universally received with a 'tespect and cor- 
diality impossiUe to be dqak^ted ; . yet, all was hs^mony 
and peace. Many men o( laige fi^une, many of great 
talent,* and many m^nbers of the Lords and Commons, 
had be^i elected delegates fry the Volumieer$, and took 
upon themselves the double fonctions of Parlkiment and 
of the Conventioia. 

The Royal Exchange of DcAdin was first sheeted for 
the meeting^ of the Volunteer delegates. Whoever has 
seen the metropolis of Ireland ihust admire the external 
architecture of that building ; but it was found inadequate 
to the aocommodati(Hi of a very large deliberative assem- 
bly. It was therefore determined tliat the Rotunda 
(b^ng thm the finest Tocm ia Irefamd) was best adapted 



fbf tbB awting^ c^f the National Ooo^ediaoiL This irisis, 
and coodnttes to be, the great assemUy-axxm of Dublin. 
It cofisi8ts«of a circular saloon of yery large dimensions, 
cmineeted with numerous and very spacious ehaaaberSy 
and terminates SackriUe street^ the finest of tte Irish 
m^ropc^is. It is sfurmounted by a d<mie, exceeding |n 
diameter the Irish Hoiose^irf Commons, and was peri^ly 
adapted to the accommodation of a popular assembly. 

This saloon and the connected chambers had been fitted 
up for the imfnrtant purpose to which they were to be 
appropriated. But little did the Irish pe<^le coirceive. 
that what tiiey then considered as the proudest day their 
nadon had ever seen, only preceded a little time h^ 
national dissolution, and even prepared the grave in which 
her new-gained independence was to be inhumated. Every 
measure, however^ had been previously taken to prepare 
that splendid chamber for this unpamlleled assembly, 
and to receive the delegates^ and their escc»rts with every 

Sossible mark of respect and dignity. Yolunle^ grena-^ 
iers were ordered to aitend on the Convention as a 
guard of honour during their sittings, ai^ to mount an 
officer's guard at the house of the President; whilst 
Yolunteer dragoons patrcdled during the sittings, in the 
utmost tranquillity, throughout the entire city. The 
detachments of country coips, who had escorted their 
delegates, having a great emulation as to their appearance 
and acquipments on this grand occasicm, bad new dresses 
and aceocidrements, and it was agreeable to see the noble 
hunters on which a great ^pc»tion of the cavalry were 
mounted. The horse had entered Dublin in very small 
detachments, from exceedingly numerous corps, and wbexx 
occasionally formed into line, the great variety of their 
doesses, ensigns and eqmpments, presented a s^endid, 
but very striking and singular appearance.* 

♦ The author had been sent to town with a detachment of his latfaef s 
caralry corps, the " Cttlknaffh Rangers;** their undress was white, with 
black velvet facings, the full dress, scarlet. At the head of these few 
men, the author felt pcottder than an Smperor, it auide an impiMBien on 
his ^Toothful mind, whieh^ even in the ehiU of i^, is still vivid and aat* 
Biatui^, a glowing palriotisin, a military feeling:, and an instinctivs, 
though a senseless lust iot actual service, arose within him, a sensation 
^iHuch is certainly ioheftnt in a great proportion of the Irish people, aad 
whidi seldom fonskes them but with dwir Uvea 
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The citizens of Doblin excelled in their faMpkalit^ 
they appeared in CKOwds every where, farcing tl^r invi-* 
tations on the country Yolanteers, every soldier luid nil* 
meroiis billets pressed into his liand, every faocoebold^ 
who ooald aflbid it, vied in entertaining his guests with 
zeal and cordiality. Every thing was secure and tranquil, 
but when it was considered that 300 members had vir- 
tually proclaimed a concurrent Parliament, under thsi 
title of a National G<Hivention, and were about to lead a 
spl^did procession through the body <d the city, to hold 
its sittings within view of the Houses of Legislature^ the 
affairs of Irdand seemed drawing fast to some decisive 
catastrojphe. But it was also considered, that the Con« 
vcnticMi was an assembly of men ' of rank, of fcntuiie, and 
of talent. The Convention, therefore, possessed an itn^ 
portance and a consistence that seemed to rend^ scmie. 
momentous consequence absolutely inevitable ; the crisis 
did arrive, but it was unfcnrtunate ; Ireland tottered, re^^ 
trograded and has fallen* 

The firing of twenty-one cannon announced the first 
movement of the delegates from the Royal Buchange to 
Ae Rotunda, a troop oftheRatbdowncavalry, commanded 
by Ooloael Edwards, of Old Court, County of Wicklow, 
commenced the procession ; the Liberty Brigade of artil-< 
lery,* commanded by Napper Tandy, with a band, sue* 
ceeded. A company of the Barristers' grenadiers, headed 
by Colonel Pedder, with a national standard for Ireland^ 
borne by a captain of grenadtiers, and surrounded by % 
company of lira finest men. of the regiment came after, 
their muskets slung, and Mght battle-axes borne on their 
shovdders. A battalion of infantry, with a band, followed^ 
and then the delegates, two and two, wkh side-arms, car* 
rying banners wi^ motto and in their respectiveuniforms, 
broad green ribbands were worm, across their shoulders. 
Another band followed playing the i^pecial air alluded to. 
The chs^i^s of the di^erent regiments in tbeir cassocks, 

* Some of the iiHwieiaiM of Dublm in 17S0, kad been empiayed to 
Gompoee a march for the general adoption of the Vdunteer corps tfaroagh* 
ont m kingdom, that all might be accustomed to march to the same air 
at their leviews, &c. They composed a simple-noted match, now obso- 
lete, but of which the aathor retained a copy, still: interesting, as connect* 
ed with a recollection of the times, and oi that nnpaalMed Inatitstion: 



RiftYch^d ^<Sh wUh his lespecthre corps, giving ^solemnity 
to the procession, and as if invoking the hlessing of Hea* 
ven on their efforts, which had a wonderful effect on the 
surrounding multitude. Several standards and colours 
were horne by the different corps of horse and foot, and 
another brigade of artiller)^ ecmmanded by Counsellor 
Calbeck, with labels on the cannons' mouths,* was escort- 
ed by the Barristers' corps in scarlet and gold (the full 
. dress uniform of the Kmg's Guards ;) the motto on their 
buttons being " Vox popidi siiprema lex est.'" 

The procession in itself was interesting, but the sur- 
rounding scene was still more affecting. Their line of 
march, from the Exchange to the Rotunda, was through 
the most spacious streets and quays of the city, open on 
both sides to the river, and capable of containing a vastly 
larger assemblage of people than any part of the metro- 
polis of England. An immense body of spectators, 
crowding every window and house-top, would be but aa 
ordinary occurrence, and might be seen and described 
without novelty or interest, tSit, on this occasion, every 
countenance spoke zeal, every eye expressed solicitude, 
and every action proclaimed triumph, green ribands and 
handkerchiefs were waved from every window, by the 
enthusiasm of its fair occupants ; crowds seemed to move 
on the house-tops, ribands were flung upon the delegates 
as they passed ; yet it was not a loud or boisterous, but a 
firm enthusiasm. It was not the effervescence of a heated 
crowd, it was not the fiery ebullition of a glowing people, 
it was not sedition, it was liberty that inspired them, the 
heart bounded though the tongue was motionless, those 
who did not see, or who do not recollect that splendid day, 
must have the mortification of reflecting that (under aU its 
circumstances) no man did before, and no man ever will 
"behold its like again." 

y . The entrance of the delegates into the Rotunda wa« 
more than interesting, it was awful. Each doffed his 
helmet or his hat, as u he felt the influence of that sacred 
place where he was abou^ to sacrifice at the Shrine of 
Freedom. Every man knew be was, in some respect, 
overstepping the boundaries of &e Ccmstitution, but he 

* Their motto was, << Oh Lord, open thoa our Hps, and oar mondis 
•hall wund forth thy praise !** 
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coosiAeni ibBi fan tiespass was for the mrpcMer only of 
adding security to that Constitutioii which heseemea to 
transgress. 

Such a state of ttiings never existed in any other 
country, consistent with perfect tranquillity. Ireland, 
however, proved on that oc&sion her superior loyalty, 
and gave the retort courteous to all her calumniators. It- 
was a matter of fact that the independence of Ireland had 
been achieved, that it had been proclaimed in Ireland and 
in England, that it had been solemnly ratified and con- 
firmed for ever by his Majesty from his throne, as monarch 
of both countries. That ' compact was therefore firm^ 
because it was federal and finals and the delegates sought 
what their own Parliament alone was competent to discuss, 
and over which England had no control. A partial reform 
of the representation was a measure which the British 
Minister himself had the duplicity of proposing in Eng- 
land, yet of undermining in the sister country, even in the 
face of his own renunciation of all innovation and ackno w- 
led^ent of the former usurpation. « 

VI. These would at any other time, have been subjects 
for deliberate consideration, but it was too late to reflect, 
. the die was thrown, and, as if every thing conspired to 
increase the peculiarity of the scene, even the site of th% 
Rotunda, where the Convention assembled, exactly termi- 
nated the street and fronted the river, on the other side of 
which, in a direct line, was seen the magnificent dome of 
the Commons House of Parliament, were 300 members, 
returned as representatives of the Irish people, according 
to the practice of the Constitution, were also deliberating. 

Those localities excited, in every rational mind, some- 
thing like a dread of possible collision, it was also a grave 
and curious consideration, that the avowed otgect of the 
Volunteer delegation was, in fact to degrade the character 
of the Parliamentary delegates, and, under the name of 
reform,' convict them of corruption. 

It was impossible not to perceive, that both were placed 
in a situation, which must necessarily terminate in the 
humiliation of one of them. 

It was also remarkable that the Volunteers, who ha4 
thus sent their delegates to reform the Commons House 
of Parliament, had t^en themselves solemnly thanked the 
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I«iP9edlffg.9e8$ia^, fin* their mipport to tJieConstkiUiai^ by 
t^ vefY same House o£ Commons whi(^ they uoyr deter* 
mifiad to reoiiganize and reform. 

' It is impossible not to contrast this national convention 
of ireiand with the democrat^ assemblies which, in later 
days ov:erwhclmed so many thiones and countries*. With 
what pride must an Irishman call to his rQcollectimi.tbe 
concentration of rank and fortune, and patriotism and 
loyalty, which composed that convention of the Irish 
people ! With irhat pride must the few survivors re- 
ns^mber the 300 Irish nobles and gentlemen, assembling 
peaceably and loyally to demand a reform, an object of 
all others the nearest to their hearts, and the most ne- 
cessary to their independence ! 

' Yet the recollection of that assembly must also cast a 
dark j^ade over the History of Ireland, by transferring a 
i^ecticm on its proud birth to its humble termination. 

A delineation of those scenes may appear, to modern 
leaders, an exaggerated episode^ That generation which 
beheld, or acted in those days, is drawing fast to a close ; 
and whilst a few contemporaries exists it. would be unpar- 
dtmable to leave the scenes altogether to future historians, 
who could convey Imt an imperfect recital of actions they 
had never seen, and frigid ideas of feelings they had never 
experienced. The results of that extraordinary -measure 
may enaWe posterity to do some justice tp calumniated 
Ireland, where loyalty appears to have wonderfully re- 
tained its influence over a powerful, proud, and patriotic 
assembly, and over an armed suid irresistible population^ 
«mder circumstances the moi^ dang^us az^ irritating 
timt had ever terminated with tranquillity in any nation. 

The Artillery had scarcely announced the entry of the 
delegates into the Rotunda, when that silent respect which 
had pervaded the entire population, during the procession, 
yielded to more lively feelings ; no longer could the peo- 
ple restrain their joy. At first, a low murmur seemed to 
proceed from different quarters, which, soon increasing in 
its fervour, at length burst into a universal cheer of tri- 
umph, like distant thunder, gradually rolling on, till one 
great and continued peal burst upon the senses ; the loud 
and incessant cheering of the people soon reverberajted 
from street to street, coQtributin^ the whole powers oi 
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acchoBscimi to glorify ftE aMemUjr whieb <li«jr Tsmfy < 
ceired must be omnipotent^ it wa» an acelaimtion, long, 
sincere, and unanimous, and occosioiiaUy died airarv 
only to be reaewed with redoidded energy. The ymd 
interest excited by this extraordinary and affecting seen* 
can never be conceived, save by those who were present, 
and participated in its feelings, nor can time or age ob- 
literate it from the memory. 

It is not unworthy ai remark, that a wmiderfiil ^pfo-. 
portion oi female voices was distinguishable amid^ tt^ea» 
plaudits. A general illumination took pkee througbout 
the city, iMitnds of mui^ were toard every wbeare, and 
never did a day and night of rejoicing so truly expfess 
the unsophisticated gratification of an entire population^ 
The Government was astounded, the Privy Council had 
sat, but were far from unanimous;, and had separated 
without decision. The old courtiers called the scene 
frantic, but it was not the frenzy of a mob, it was the 
triumph of a nation, incomprehensible to the vulgar 
meetings of another eountrv. 

The scene within was still more novel and impreasiw* 
The varied imiforms of the delegates had a very singul€ur 
appearance ; sent from di&rent regiments, no two of 
them were dressed or armed aUke ; cavalry, infentry, gre-> 
nadiers, artillery, generals, colonels, Serjeants, privates; in 
fine, all possible vaxleties of military dress ana rank wei« ' 
collected in one general body, destined to act solely in a 
civil capacity. 

The cheers, the caaikNi, themxxaic, the mosketry^eom* 
bined to prevent any procedure that day, save that of tba 
members giving in their delegations, and nominatii^ soma 
cheers to act cTuring the session. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Bishop of Deny takes his seat at the Conventicm^-His splendoav^ 
And pageantry — Procession — Popularity — ^Extraordinary Visit to tho 
House of Lotos — ^A Guard of Honour mounted at his house— Entire 
iy devoted to the Irish people — ^His great qualities and acauirements-^ 
Opposes Charlemont and Grattan — First treacherous Scheme of th« 
British Government arain to enslave Ireland — ^The spirit of the Irish. ^ 
Parliament declines — Reasons for Reform in ParUamieDt — Absolutely ' 
essential to her prosperity — ^Further traits of Lord Charlemont's Char- 
acter— His inefficiency — His viewsT-Opposes the Bishop of Derry** 
Election for the Presidency of the National Convention — Many Mem- 
bers of Parliament attend the Convention also — ^Earl Charlemont'8 
dilemma — Proceedings of the Convention — The Bishop and Mr. 
Flood acquired the ascendency — The Parliament and Convention- 
Desperate step of Government — Fitzgibbon^s Philippic — ^Most-violeiit 
Debates — ^Bill rejected — ^Extraordinary coincidence of facts — ^Mr. Con* 
Dolly's motion — ^Feeble and insidious resolutioi^ of Lord Charlemont — 
Fatal adjournment — Called a meeting of his partisans — ^Breaks his 
trust — Inexcusable conduct — ^False statement — Virtnaliy dissolves th« 
Convention before the full meeting — Lord Charlemont justly reproba-' 
ted — ^Volunteers beat to arms — Lord Charlemonfs intolerance — Op- 
posed by the Bishop of Derry. 

L Previoxts to the meeting of the delegates, the Bishop 
of Derry had determined to convince the Irish peoples, 
that he was no lukewarm professor of adherence to their 
interest; his character, already given, is confirmed hy 
every act of his life when in Ireland. He took his seat 
amongst the Irish delegates, at the Rotunda^ with the 
greatest splendour ; and, to prove that he preferred the 
claims of the Irish Vohmteers to hothhis English rank as 
Barl of Bristol and his Irish rank as a spiritual noble, he 
entered Dublin in royal state, drew up his equipage at the 
entrance to the House of Lords, as if he halted to teach, 
the Peers their duty to their country, and then moved for- 
ward to take his seat at the Rotunda, as an Irish Delegate 
in the National Convention. Such k circumi^tance can be 
scarcely credited^ in England^ but had not Lard Charier 
moi;t'9 temppxi^ao^ o€a^t]:alized his 8]^iri|^ it i§ pro^^f^ 
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that the Conrention might hare succeeded in its object. 
It is not, therefore, wonderful, that a British Peer, an 
Englishman, and above all, a Bishop, taking so decided 
* a part in the cause of Ireland, should gain a popularity 
that few before him ever had so fully, or perhaps, more 
justly, experienced. He certainly was sincere ; his pro- 
ceedings on this occasion were extraordinary, and not 
unworthy of ^ special notice. 

The liOrds had taken their seats in the House of Pe«rs 
when the Bishop of Derry began hi^ procession to take 
his seat in the Convention. He had several carriages in 
his suite, and sat in an open landau, drawn by six beau- 
tiful horses, caparisoned with purple ribands. He was 
dressed in purple, his horses, equipages, and servants 
being in the most- splendid trappings and liveries. He 
had brought to Dublin, as his escort, a troop of light 
cavalry, raised by his unfortunate and guilty nephew, 
George Robert Fitzgerald ; they were splendidly dressed 
and accoutred) and were mounted on the finest chargers 
that the Bishop or their Commander could procure. A 
part of these dragoons led the procession, another closed 
U, and some rode on each side of his Lordship's carriage. 
Trumpets announced his approach, and detachments 
from several Volunteer corps of Dnblin joined his Lord- 
ship's calvacade. He never ceased making dignified 
obeisances to the multitude : his salutations were enthu- 
siastically returned on every side ; " Long live the Bishop,'* 
echoed from every window ; yet all was peace and haf- 
mony, and never did there appear so extraordinary a 
procession within the realm of Ireland. 

This calvacade marched slowly through the different 
streets, till it arrived at the portico of the h6use of Lords, 
which adjoined that of the Commons. A short halt was 
flien made, the trumpets sounded, the sudden and unex- 
pected clangor of which echoed throughout the long cor- 
ridors. Both Houses had just finished prayers, and were 
proceeding to business, and, totally unconscious of the 
cause, several members ru^ed to the entrance. .The 
Bishop saluted all with royul dignity, the Volunteers 
presented arms, and the bands played the Valunteer's 
march. Of a sudden another clangor of trumpets was 
Aeaid j thft astooidied Lor^ and Osmmonft) unable to 
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dmne what was to ensue, or the reason of th^ ^xtr«>» 
ordinary appearance of the Bishop, retired to their re- 
spective chambers, and with greeU solicitude awaited the 
result. 

The Bishop, however, had done what he intended ; he 
had astonished both Houses, and had proved to them his 
principles and his determination ; amidst the shouts and 
cheers of thousands, he proceeded to the Rotunda, where, 
in point of dignity and importance, he certainly appeared 
to surpass the whole of his brother delegates. He enter- 
ed the chamber in the greatest form, presented his cre- 
dentials, took his seat, conversed a few moments with all 
the ceremony of a temporal prince, and then, with the 
excess of that dignified courtesy of which he was a perfect 
master, he. retired as he had entered, and drove away in 
the same majestic style, and amidst reiterated applauses, 
to his house, where the Volunteers had previously mount- 
ed a guard of honour. He entertained a great number of 
persons of rank at a£ magnificent dinner, and the ensuing 
day began his course amongst the Delegates, as an ordi- 
nary man of business. 

The personal appearance, of the Bishop was extremely 
prepossessing ; rather imder the middle size, he was pe- 
culiarly well made, his countenance fair, handsome, and 
intelligent, but rather expressive of a rapidity of thought 
than of the deliberation of judgment ; his hair, receding 
from his forehead, gave a peculiar trait of respectability 
to his appearance. 

His manner appeared zealous and earnest, and rather 
more quick than is consistent with perfect dignity ; but 
he seemed to be particularly well bred and courteous ; 
and altogether, he could not be viewed without an ini- 
pression that he was a person of talent and of eminence. 

He appeared always dressed with peculiar care and 
neatness ; in general, entirely in purple^ and he wore 
diamond knee and shoe buckles. But what I most ob- 
served in his dress was, that he wore white gloves, with 
^old fringe round the wjists, and large gold tassels hang* 
ing from them. 

The Author was theti too young, and too unimportant, 
to have the honour of any personal acquaintance with 
that distinguished prelate; but the singularity of hi^ 
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Tiabifs, his patriotic conduct, popular Ciiatacter, and im- 
pressive appearance^ excited a satis&ction in beholding 
Tiim, and impressed him strongly on my recollection. 

The Bishop, in devoting himself to the service of the 
Irii^ people, could have no personal olyeet but popularity. 
He could be greater in title } he was rich, and in health, 
Yigouf, and spirits ; his learning was rare, his talents Very 
considerable — ^in all respects he was an able man. Prom 
the moment he became an Irish Bishop he adopted Ire- 
land, built an immense palace in a remote and singular 
irituation, and did numerous acts which nobody could ac- 
count £>r. He had many of those qualities in an eminent 
degree, which our more ancient histories have attributed 
to the proudest churchmen; but they were in him so 
blended with liberality, so tempered by enlightened prin- 
ciples, that they excited a Very different mode (rf conduct 
from his episcopal predecessors. However, his ambitioa 
for populeuity obviously knew no bounds, and his efforts 
to gain that popularity foimd no limits. His great failing 
was a portion of natural versatility, which frequently 
enfeebled the confidence of his adherents. It was sup- 
posed that the gentle, lambient flame of Charlemont, 
would soon Tx5 quenched in the rolling, rapid torrent of 
the Bishop's popularity, and thSit the epigrammatic eta- 
quence of Grattan, cramjted or overpowered by the influ- 
ence of his splendour, would probably be withdrawn from 
the scene of action. The Bishop soon adopted his course ; 
he paid his whole attention to Mr. Flood. In this he was 
right. It is not too much to say, that Mr. Flood was, at 
)east, the best educated and d^pest statesman, and the 
inost able partisan, in the Irish Senate. 

II. Whilst these extraordinary and brilliant scenes were 
proceeding in Ireland, the embarrassment of the British 
Ministers must necessarily be on the increase, if possible, 
^hey well knew, that if the Convention succeeded in re- 
forming the Commons House of Parliament, the British 
Government Would lose the use of the only instrument 
through which they ever could hope to regain their ascen- 
dency ; and with this view, and at this critical period, 
the plot xvas suggested and the conspiracy formed, to re- 
place Ireland within ihe trammels of the sister country, 
whenever a feasible ojpportunity should offer. The s«s 
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f H0iio(» (tf Irish events leaves no doubt of the truth of this 
observation. 

These collisions were, to England a golden opportu- 
»ity: plans against the Volunteer Associations were 
deeply laid, and with considerable prospect of eventually 
Aucceodingj first by working upon the courtly moderation 
and courteous feebleness of the short-sighted Charlemont, 
and credulity of Grattan, to dismiss the Convention, and 
thereby divide and dispirit the Volunteers. And next, 
by corrupting Parliament and seducing the Irish gentle- 
men, under pretence of upholding the British Constitu- 
tion, to recapture the Irish independence. Whoever 
reads the political history of those realms from 1782 to 
1800, eajinot doubt that this object, from that period to 
the oom^etion of the legislative Union, was never lost 
eight o£ 

The British Minister had also reasons nearer home for 
determining to undermine the reforming spiril; of the Irish 
Volunteers. He knew that if a reform of Parliament 
were effected in Ireland* though the same reasons did not 
exist, yet the same measure could not be long withheld 
firom the English nation ; and as the Parliament of Eng- 
land was at that era supposed to be ruled absolutely by 
the influence of the Crown, the control of the Minister 
would receive a vital blow, which it never could recover. 

The commercial system of England, also, whilst with- 
out external rivadship, had no necessity for a special pro- 
tection. But now she had a rival in the free trade of 
Ireland, a subject which soon after came under full dis- 
cussion. The jealousy of England was proved by her 
conmiercial propositions, and the Irish Parliament ha2 yet 
sufficient honesty to resist that inroad. 

But as a body that had laboured long and much, a 
lawitude and leiaxation were obviously commencing in 
the Irish Senate, how lon^ that spirit, which had acquired 
their rights, might retam its vigour to protect them, 
depended on the purity of the representatives, and this 
was the tarue reason for considering a reform imperative 
in Ireland. 

Whilst, therefore, the subject of Reform is under dis- 
cussion, it may be proper to see how far the then existing 
state of Ireland substantially required that measure, or 

25* . 
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warrantied that conclnsibn. She was to co imiHfllB e Airli 
trading cotiotry, and her situation on the map of the vnrML 
seemed to combine many defects and many advantages. 
She appears partially secluded from that general inter- 
course which other states of Eurojie enjoy from thefer 
localities. England, on the east, intervenes between her 
and the British Channel and Gennfan Ocean ; Scotland 
intercepts the Northern Seas; and though tfie saoM 
western point of Europe, and of course well situated for 
the western commerce^ the enterprise and great capital, 
or jealousy, of England, could have excluded her at 
pleasure, if improtected by her own Parliament, from any 
proportional participation in the colonial trade.* On a 
view of the whole, her position might have entitled her to 
have become ^a considerable emporium, but jealousy is 
natural to commercial nations, and Ireland would probably 
have possessed the same lust for monopoly, had she been 
circumstanced as Great Britain. But the non-importati<»i 
resolutions of Ireland had alarmed Great Britain, and 
proved to her to what a zeal of retaliation the Irish peojAe 
might be urged by any future measures of injustice. 

The situation of Ireland places her comparatively out 
of the pale of busy Europe, by the absience of that 
political interest which the Powers of Europe take in the 
commerce of other and inferior countries. This was a 
deprivation which nothing could ever remedy or counter- 
act, but a local legislature, constantly resident, and con- 
stantly alive to the foreign and domestic interests of thehr 
country.! 

These were some of the causes which rendered a pure 
and independent Parliament more necessary to Ireland 
than to her sister coimtry. Ireland never had been It 

* It could not be Tery gratifying to the Irish traden or'peo|de, to «fce 
the immense colonial and geneialtiade of Livapool necesflBiily pass hy 
1}ie ports of Wateiford and Dublin. iTke author has seen a fleet of 8eir<<' 
tnty West Indiamen sail proudly down the Irish Channel to the mer- 
chante at Liveqioo], and one sobtary vessel separate from the fleet, and 
steer into the port of Dublin, with sugar and molasses, for home con- 
sumption. 

f ISee ante l%r Lucius OBrien's Speech <m the conduct of Portqgal. 
^ proposed merely a declaratioiiof war by Ireland against her« and in 
the end ]?Qitn|al was obliged to redress her, notwithstandmg the dupli- 
city of the British minister and Mr. £den. 
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ttgCttdti 6if fextehsive ccrmmewre, "ya el^n ftie jigtfrb^ 

channels of h^r trade were ever contracted by the 

; jealousies and monopoly of England ; arid this iri piiblic 

'^opinion, rendered a pure parliament indispensal^, as the 

only ample security against such interference* 

To constitute an Irish Parliament, therefore, as much 
as possible free from every tinge of English commercial 
or political influence, was plausibly considered essential 
to ttie security of the former country. The necessity, in 
point of fact, can on^y be judged Of by this view of the 
external state of Ireland at the crisis, when a military 
convention to discuss Reform surprised every nation of 
Europe, that Would condescend or take the trouble to 
think about an island so secluded. 

III. The public characters of the Bishop of Derry and 
his more moderate rival, were so extreniely dissimilar, 
and their composition so totally repugnant, that any 
amalgamation of sentiment was utterly impossible. A 
cautious attachn^ent to regularity and order, a sincere love 
' for the people, a polished, courtly respect for the aristo- 
cracJy, with a degree of popular ambition and a proportion 
of individual vanity, were the governing principles of 
liord Charlemont during the whole of his political 
conduct. But, unfortunntety, these were accompanied by 
a strong taint of that religious intolerance which has since 
proved the interruption of Irish tranquillity. 

No man in Ireland could do the honours of a review 
better ; and though his personal courage wa« undoubted, 
no man in Ireland was likely to do the duties of a battle 
worse than Lord Charlemont. He guessed the extent of 
his own powers, and sedulously avoided any situation to 
which they might prove inadequate. H the people had 
not respected his virtues^ they would not have submitted . 
to his weakness ; and if he had not loved the people, he 
would not have sacrificed his tranquillity to command 
them. He was aa excellent nurse, tender of the consti- 

* Vide Kng William's reply to the firiti^ Paitonent; and m 1484 
the great Aiannfactttring towns of England aad Scotland fully displayed 
tlie same attachment to their monopolies, even to the ruin of Irish com- 
merce. They hare become better informed since that peiiod, and are, of 
* course, more liberal. 



tutioa, tet dreading evexy edfective i^oedy pnambm^fyr 
its disoToers. 

Lord Charlemont saw dearly that the Presidency of 
tfie National Convention was of vital consequence to the 
country, and the master-key of his own importance. He 
had bis little as well as his great feelings, and both were 
set into action by this dilenuna. He knew full well that 
if the bold and enterprising Prelate were at the head of 
that Convention, he woula lose all weight with the 
Government, and all influence with the people. The 
measure was altogether too strong for the character of 
Lord Charkmonty he knew he should be incapable of 
governing that body, if it once got into any leading-strinffs 
but his own, and it was obvious that if his Lordship should 
get one step beyond his depth, he never could regain his 
position. His friends, therefore, anticipated every means 
to ensure his nomination to the Presidency, and the Bishop 
of Deny, before he was aware that there would be any 
effectual oppos^ition to himself, found Lord Charlemont 
actually placed in that situation, where he might restrain, 
if not counteract the ultra energies of the reforming party. 
This was the very step the Government desired ; Earl 
Charlemont might be managed, but the Bishop of Derry 
would have been intractable. Lord Charlemont involun- 
tarily became the tool of Government, whilst he fancied 
he was labouring in the service of the pe6ple. From this 
moment the neutralizing system by which its President 
wished to conduct that assembly became obvious. Every 
body might foresee that not only the Convention, but per- 
haps the Volunteer associations were likely to droop. 

Many sensible men had apprehended that the Bishop's 
politics might be too strong ; the very act of his attaching 
nimself to Ireland proved at oijce their vigour and 
eccentricity ; and hence the Presidency of the Convention, 
in every point of view, became a measure of extreme 
importance. 

IV. A few of the members of the House of Commons 
had declined their election to the Convention,* but some 
of the ablest and most respectable members performed 

* Tke state of Fftrliameot may be koagijied £rom Mr. George Moli- 
neux's apologising to the House of Commons for being unable to bring 
forward a motion of which he had given notice — " Ab the close atten- 
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thm dMi€» alternately in both nsscmbties. The Lord 
Lieutenant and his Privy Conncil at the same time hfeld 
their sittings at the Castle, exactly midway between the 
two Parliaments, they received alternate reports from 
each, and undecided whether the strong or the passive 
system were least, or rather most, fraught with dailger, 
they at length wisely adopted . their accustomed course, 
and determined to take advantage of the chances rf 
division, and of the moderation, ductility, and pride of 
Lord Charlemont. 

It was artfully insinuated to Lord Charlemont, by the 
friends of Government, that the peace of the country was 
considered to be in his hands, that he had accepted a 
situation of the most responsible nature, and that if he 
did not possess sufficient tnfluenceto curb the Convention, 
he ought at once to resign the trust, and thereby give the 
Parliament a ground of requiring the immediate dissolu- 
tion of its unconstitutional rival. 

Lord Charlemont found himself iii a situation erf great 
embarrassment.' If he held the Presidency, he was 
Tesponsible for its proceedings, if he resigned it, he would 
«till be responsible for having countenanced the organi- 
zation d the assembly, the Bishop would succeed him in 
his chair — and he would still be considered the inceptive 
promoter of whatever might be adopted by his successor. 
Lord Charlemont's pride resisted his resignation. He was 
too high to be commanded, he was to6 feeble to control, 
and he found himself -in a state of great perplexity. After 
much deliberation, he adopted the suggestions of the 
coiurtiers, and was led blindfold to that deceptions course, 
which might answer his tranquil objects for the moment, 
but was beneath his character, and which must eventually 
have extinguished all the popular influence of the Volun- 
teers, and have destroyed that of the country. In fine he 
lost himself; he sacrificed his country, and aetermined on 
a line of proceeding entirely unworthy of his former 

tioQ he had l)een d>liged to give to the Natimial Cotnyention^didBOt 
leave him time to prepare himself on Parliamentary subjects." 

The members trying the petition on the Cork election, ac\joumed the 
trial* thou^ the expense was daily very great, as there were some ^f 
^e Ck>mmittee who were obliged to atteittt their duty in the NataaiMd 
Conyention. • 



condiK^ ; if he could not gorern, ha resolved to tanporiie^ 
divide, neutralize, and dissolve the assembly. 

This faial system was eventually successful, and his 
Lordship effected the dissolution of that body whose eoo- 
fidence had raised him to so glorious an eminence, by 
Which the British Government now foresaw the possi- 
bility of recapturing Irish independence. Lord Charl^ 
mont had been seized with a nervous dread of that very 
institution he had originally been so active in creating : 
and entirely, though unconsciously, surrendered himselt 
to the darling objects of a deep and treacherous adminis- 
tration. 

And here let it be remarked, that the independence of 
Ireland, which certainly was first achieved by the exer- 
tions of the Whigs, was now left unguarded, and after- 
wards destroyed by the corrupt tergiversation of many 
members of that same party. The inconsistent conduct 
of some of the Whigs, and their Place Bill in 1794,* were 
the proximate means through which the Union was ulti 
mately effected. 

V. The proceedings of the Convention were carried on 
for some time with Ae utmost regularity. The rules and 
orders, and customs of Parliament were adopted, and the 
meetings were held and continued without any material 
interruption. But when such an assembly had been de- 
legated for the purpose of requiring the Parliament to 
purify itself, and remodel its constitution, it could not be 
expected that every member could possess similar views 
or similar feelings, or perhaps observe the most imintec- 
rupted order and discipline in discussions. But the 
decorum and regularity of the Convention may be best 
exemplified by observing that there was not any meeting 
or discussion of the National Convention of Ireland, from 
its first to its last sitting, more confused or boisterous 
than what has very frequently been witnessed ^n the 
Commons House of the Imperial Parliament. 

• The Place Bill, peraeveringly forced by the Whigs upon the Gov- 
«mmeiit by admitting the yacati^ of seats by nominal officers (Escheat- 
orship of Munster), enabled Lord Castlereagh to fade the Parliament in 
1800, with a degree of undisguised efiropteiy never bef(»e attemfrted by 
any Minister. See hereaijpr, Mr. CroWs Letter to Lord Belvideie, in 
%hich the high crimes and misdemeanours of Lord Castl^Deagh are ho^ 
parent beyond the power of ref utaL 
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A fiXtong oppositioa soon srCfSQ ^ the imbecile syistein 
cf L<»d Oharlemotit. Superkyr public characters at length 
assumed their stations, and effectively ovexwhelmed that 
childish affectation of delicacy, so Titterly incompatible 
witli the circumstances of the times, and the spirit of the 
patriots. Yet unfortunately Lord Charlemont was elected, 
and took the chair as President. 

The Bishop, disappointed of the chair, lost no time ill 
ivndering it a Seat of thorn^S. He took to his council, the 
man of all others best adapted to give weight and dignity 
to the measure of Parliamentary reform. Lord Charle- 
Hiont suj^rted reform most sincerely. Mr. Grattan was 
also a sincere and honest friend to a purification of Par- 
liament : but his favourite scheme, as he said, to begin 
with, was an internal reform. He partially accomplished 
that object by^the Place Bill, whilst, by one of its clauses, 
he m«5t certainty lost both the Pariiament and the Con- 
stitution.* 

VI. The Bishop and Mr. Flood soon gained a fiill as- 
cendency in the Convention, and- many men of the very 
first ratnk, fortune, and influence, took part in its deliber- 
ations. Numerous plans were proposed, and reform, of 
all others the most difficult of political measures, was 
sought to be too promptly decided in a heated and impa- 
tient assembly. 

By the imprudence of both parties, the Convention and 
the Parliament were driven into a direct collision. After 
much deliberation, a plan of reform, framed by Mr. Flood 
and approved by the Convention, was directed by them 
to be presented to Parliament forthwith, and the sittings 
of the Convention were made permanent till Parliament 
had decided the question. Mr. Flood obeyed his instruc- 
tions, and moved for leave to bring in a Bill to reform 
the Parliament. 

The Government felt that a collision of the two assem* 
Ui^ wus unavoidable. The crisis, ho^^ver, afforded no 

* The Author, yrhesL a member of the Irish BitliameRt, cleariy fare- 
saw the use that any minister might make of the vacating dauae and 
strongly opposed that clause in his place, though conpedea b}r Giov^m- 
ment. The title of a Place ^ was so agreeame to the Opposition, that 
very few ctf them ever gave themaeltes me troubfe of considering thA 
ietaiiftofit ^ - 
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QjHUOrtuiuty fbr matme oonsid^ifttioiiy ani it was not tong 
before the danger of so hasty a proceeding was &tally 
expeiienced Government had yielded to the V(^nBt6em 
when it could not resist them ; but it was not piohaUe 
that the Fhrliament would quietly capitulate to the Con- 
vention ^ whilst the triumph of the Parliament implied 
not only the destruction of the Ccmventiou but of tha 
Volunteers. 

The measure oi lelbrm^ patriotic and noble, blinded the: 
nation to every consideration but its attainment, actual 
and prompt ; yet so many pecsoos of character, fortune, 
and influence, were in both assemblies, tfiat a dkcieet 
and i»rudent deliberation might possibly have devised 
means of avertii^ so dangerous a crisis. 

The Government resolved to risk a direct asiAult upon 
the Volunteers, by refusing leave to bring in Mr. Flood's 
Bill, because it had originated from their deliberations 
Strong language was used, but with some precaution, 
even by Mr. Yeiverton, who had been a zealous Volun- 
teer, but was now the Attorney General. His eloquence 
was splendid ; but the bold, restless, arrogant spirit of 
Fitzgibbou, ever prone to offend, to irritate, and to per* 
vert, in a speech replete with the most unnecessary in* 
vective, unwarrantable fury and abuse, assailed the Con- 
vention, the Volunteers, and the Bill, with every epithet 
and allusion that could bring the Government and the 
Volunteers into a state of direct hostility. Had his efhxtM 
been crowned with success, British connection would pro- 
bably not have been of three months duration. 

Th6 House felt the danger of his conduct, atid he was 
not supported in his philippics. Mr. Curran called Mr. 
Fitzgibbon a maniac and an incendiary ; Mr. D. Daley 
termed Mr. Flood a demagogue. The debate became 
quite unprecedented in point of violence and party recri- 
mination, biU the good sense of some members endea- 
voured XQ nK)4^ato the partisans. The Bill, after a 
dreadful uproar, was rejected by 158 to 49 ;* 138 of the 
majority were plaoemen, and iHe very persons on whom 
the reform W€ts intended to operate. It is very re*' 
markable, that it was 138 placemen that rejected the 
Befprm Bill in 17^, and that it was tliQ same number ot 

* Niosty^thics memben w«m abeent 
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placemen who carried the Union Bill in 1800, which, if 
the i:eform bad succeeded, never could liave been passed. 

Upon this very decision ultimately depended the 
existence of Irish independence. The Tolunteers were 
^ insulted, their Bill was rejected without a hearing, their 
intentions were calumniated, even their name was repro- 
bated; their services were forgotten, and that very 
corruption which they sought to reform thus had its fuQ 
revenge. 

Mr. Connolly — ^that weak, obstinate,, and most incon- 
sistent of the Irish Whigs, whom family and fortune 
alone could have raised from obscurity, endeavouted to 
f^ve a finishing blow to that virtuous association,* which, 
in the same place, he had so often eulogised. He now 
explicitly denounced the Volunteers as enemies to that 
Constitution which they had obtained for their country, 
^nd which he afterwards, surrendered to the Ministers, 
against whose measures he hadiarrayed himself on every 
important occasion. 

This too great confidence of the Volunteers, in the 
success of their measures had thus led them too rapidly 
into a proceeding that required the most deliberate con- 
sideration. The re/usal of Parliament to receive their 
Bill created a sensation which, for a moment^ left the 
peace of Ireland on the very brink of a precipice. Lord 
Charlemont mistook his fears for his vrudence, the Volun- 
teers mistook their resentment for their patriotism, both 
were disposed to extremities, and some decisive crisis 
ai^ared absolutely inevitable. That great and patriotic 
army, which had the year before received the unanimous 
thanks of the Parliament, were, by the motion of a Whig, 
nearly denounced as rebels and little less than a declara- 
tion of war against them was voted, even without a 
division in the Parliament 

Vn. By this fatal dilemma, resistance or dissolution 

** AStot the dirkion, Mir^ ConncJly moved, *' That an htunble addreat 
.be presented to hia Mageaty, to declare the pezfeet ttrtiafaetion we feel« 
and the blessinga we enjoy «nder his Majee^9 moat anapicioiia Gotvem- 
nent, and our mmt ]»^ ocmatkiitkaL'' .*^Anitbat»at<A«ttme>wa 
leal it pecnliady incumbent on na to declare ouc leeolnlion to snppoit 
the aame with oai livea and fortunes.** 



alone retn&ined to the CotiTentioiL The ihost f rittj ffi jgfe fci 
Of that body detennined that ^ day or ttro should hfe 
taken to reflect on the best course of ptoceeding. tout 
Lord Charleinont dreaded the consequence of discussitftt, 
and decided rather to betray his trust than hazard insur- 
rection, and to adopt the safer step of dissohring the 
Convention. 

It is not easy to describe the uneasiness and deep 
solicitude of the Convention pending that debate. R^ 
porters were perpetually passing and repassing betireffli 
the two assemblies ; the impatience of the Volunteers waft 
rising into a storm ; Earl ChaTlemont, overwhelmed bf 
his apprehension, saw no course but to induce them tcr 
adjourn ; they, however, waited till long after midnight, 
in a state between anger and anxiety. Lord Cbarlemont 
did not oppose, but he duped them. He received a note 
from the House of Commons, which he said left no hopes 
ef a speedy decision, and he had the address and influence 
to induce the Convention to adioum till Monday morning 
at the usual hour, then to decide upon ulterior measures,, 
if their Bill should be rejected. But his Lordship had 
secretly determined that they should meet no more ; the- 
dealh of the Convention was pronounced by their 
adjournment; and the honest, patriotic, but feeble Ohar- 
lemont, on the Monday morning began to extinguish that 
institution to which he owed his celebrity, and to paralyse 
that proud popular spirit to which alone Ireland was in- 
debted for its constitution and independence. 

Vin. Sunday was passed between his indecision and 
his timidity. In his weak and virtuous mind, pride and 
patriotism were ranged on the one side; but imbecility^ 
and a sense of incapacity to meet the crisis, blinded hixn 
to the nature of that insidious conduc^ which on this, 
and perhaps the only occasion of his lUe, he meditated 
against his benefactots. 

He had a meeting of a few of his fncndiL most of whom 
had the same sensations as himsel£ ^The Bishop of Deny 
and Mr. Flood appeared like daring spe^es to his 
imagination ; he d]^eaded to mee« them at ^ Conventien, 
'' tmd after much ddiberation, he decided on a counie wUdi 
detracteS from bi» i^pittation, and^ irhidr even ^ ^^- 



tK^l sitmtioQ of the couatiy cpuld not aUow him <me 
point of justification. 

On the Monday nvc^ming he repaired to the Rotunda, 
befyre the usual hcsir of sitting. None but his o'^n 
immediate partisans we^e aware of his intention; the 
meeting was expected to he most important, and the 
Delegates had no suspicion of hi3 Lordship's early atten- 
dance. . ^ 

On his taking the chair, a ]>elegate immediately arose 
to expatiate on the insults which the Convention had 
received during the debate cf Saturday. His Lordship 
became alarm^ ; a protracted statement might give time - 
for the arrival of Delegates, when all his objects woiild 
surely be fmstrated. He at once took a step which had 
scarcely a parallel for duplicity, and which, though of the 
shallowest nature, proved the most effectual. 

He instantly silenced the member, as being out of 
order, on the ground liiat one House (^Parliament never 
could take notice of what passed in another ; and that 
the Convention bad adopted the rules and orders of Par- 
liament. 

Thus by collecting every ray o{ feebleness and absur- 
dity into one focus, he prevented any continuation of the 
subject ; and whilst he declared'the Convention a House 
of Parliament, resolved to terminate its existence. 

IX. After some conv^ation, a farewell address was 
rapidly passed to his Majesty, and his Lordship boldly 
adjourned the Convention — sine die. The Rotunda was 
quickly vacated, and when the residue of the Delegates, 
the ardent friends of the Volunteer body, came to take 
► ' their places, they found the doors closed, the Chairman 
^ withdrawn, and that body upon which the nation relied 
fi)r its independence dissolved for ever. 

The Delegates mortified and abashed, returned to their 
homes; many friends of Earl Charlemont were soon 
ashamed of their conduct ; and his Lordship's want of 
sincerity, for the first time was indisputably proved, and 
underwent well-merited animadversions. 

The Volunteer Delegates having returned to their con- 
stituents, could give but a puerile account either of their 
proceedings or of their Chairman. Every eye now 
turned on the Earl of Bristol, who became the idol of 
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the people. Wbilst Lord Charlemont gently desceiMed 
into the placid ranks of order and of courtesy, the Bishop 
rose like a phoenix from the ashes of the Convention. 
The Volunteer Corps in many districts beat to arms ; they 
paraded, they deliberated, but tfieir bond of union was, 
enfeebled or dissevered. 

Amongst the weaknesses of Lord Charlemont, h« had 
an odious tinge of bigotry, and was decidedly opposed to 
the admission of Catholics to the full enjoyment of the 
Constitution. The Bishop, with more zeal and much 
greater abilities was their warmest advocate. 

Exclusion on the one side, and toleration on the othet 
became the theme of both. The dispute ran high ; par- 
tisans were not wanting, the people began to separate; 
and this unfortunate controversy gradually terminated in 
that fatal dissension which never ceased to divide the Irish 
nation, and at length effected all the objects of mischief 
that the most ruthless enemies of the Irish could have 
expected, or have even wished. 
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CHAPTfiR XX. 

Celebrated Address of die VoluBteers to the Bishop — ^Reply of the 
%hop — Some tfuN^t the Bisbc^ answer too $tmoff—A new Bill 
8ugg;e8ted — ^New measures of Ban Charlemont — ^Declme of the Vol- 
unteers — Insincenty of the concessions — Cupidity of Eq^lish traders 
— SoidM interest ahsorbed her justice— Commercial treaty and tariff 
proposed— Commerckd piopotttims— Mr. Pitt's duplicity — ^Magnifi- 
cence of the Iriflh Court — ^The ]hx>po6itioD8 rejected — ^Mr. finfwnlow 
opposes the eleven pro^ositioDs-^Psssed the Ccmmaos— Mr. Pitt 
proposes twenty propositions — Embarrassment of the Secretary — 
Most violent debates m the Irish Parliament — ^The Minister virtually 
defeated— The treaty ended— Defeat of the treaty ^Ibcted by the coun- 
try i^ntlemen— Mr. fbrbea a leading member ci the Howe of Com- 
mons — Mr. Hardy— Mr. Carletcn, Solicito Geneial^-^Iis aisgular 
character. 

I. After this iatal event the Yolunteers became less 
cahn and moie unguarded. The address of one regi- 
ment to the Bishop of Derry, forms an interesting fea- 
ture of Iri^ histcMry, and it gave rise to a reply, suoh as 
had not been ventured upon by any public cnaxacter in 
either country. 

A northerri corps, of considerable strength, had adopted 
the patriotic tit^ of the "^Bill of Rights Battalion," and 
had entered into resolutions to '' support their constitu 
tion, or be buried under its ruins." A large detachment 
of that corps marched from their county, determined to 
uphold the Bishop's principles, and support his measures, 
with their lives and fortunes. The address and ihe 
answer are strongly illustrative of the spirit of the times, 
and the embarrassment of the Cabinet. 

This declaration ran like wild fire throiM[hout the^ 
x^ation. The last sentence was the boldest and most un- 
equivocal, the most daring and decisive, used in Ireland. 
A British Earl and Irish Bislic^, of great wealth, learn- 
ing, isibilities, and of unbounded poj^ular influence, risking 
hia fortune, and perhaps his life, in ^nippcNrt of Irelam^ 
was in every respect a phenomenon. 

26* 
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His Lordship's desire to put himself at the head of the 
Irish natioii was no longer doubtful, and well was he 
calculated to lead it to every extremity. All men were 
now convinced that, had his Lordship been President of 
the National Convention, the moderate and coiutly. 
(Tharlemont must either haVe mibmitled to his standard, 
or have sunk into nihility. 

"BILL OF RIGHTS BATTJOJON. 

" Resolved — ^That the following Address be presented 
from this Battalion, under (arms, to the Earl of Brntol, 
Lotdflishop of Derry, for his truly patriotic ex«rtioi» iu 
support of our rights and liberties : — 

" To the Sight Banourable the Earl of Bristol, Lord 
Bishop of Derry. The Address eftke Bill of Rights 
Battmion of Vdunteers. 

" My Lord, — Having, with the eye of silent approba- 
tion, viewed your conduct, in every stage of its progress, 
at the Grand National Convention of Volunteer Dele- 
gates, 'we are impelled, by those generous sentiments 
"fiiat actuate the breasts of Irishmen^ to offer yout Lord- 
ship this Address, as a marie of affection and of gratitude. 

" We see, with indignation and conpem, the treatment 
which the wise, spirited, and salutary Resolutions of tlvo 
Volunteer Convention have received; but we trust tha 
virtuous efforts of a united i)eople, under the auspices of 
your Lordship, will cleanse the Augean stable — ^the 
- noisome stalls of venality and corruption. 

"The gloomy clouds of superstition and higotrjf,lhos&* 
engines of disunion, being fled the realm, the intrests of 
Ir^and can no longer suffer by a diversity of religious 
persuasions. All are united in the pursuit of one great 
object — the extermination of corruption from our Con- 
stitution; nor c^n your Lordship and your virtuous 
coadjutors, in jM-omoting civil and religious liberty, he 
destitute of the aid of all professions. 

" Permit us to assure you, that, as freemen, freeholders, 
and as Volunteers, our exertions to effectuate the grand 
work of reformation/ shall be as strenuous as the aim is 



imporiisint: and tbat vre aire^ wMi unft»tgned ^atttnde 
and attachment, your Lordship's most faithful fnends. 
** Signed, by order of the Battalion, 

"JOHN ORR, Sec.'' 

A detachment from the Battalion, consisting of eighty 
rfthk and file, headed by their lieutenant-colonel, waited 
on his Lordship, on the 14th instant, at Downhill, and 

f resented, under arms, their Address : to which, hig 
lOrdship was pleased to give the subsequent reply : — 

" GEim*EMEN. — ^When you acknowledged the services 
of yatrr fellow-citizwis, in the County of Antrim, in the 
late struggle for liberty , you rewarded their toils in that 
coin mo^ valuable ta virtuous men ; and your approba- 
tion of their ^forts, in some measure, c<Mis<ded them foar 
tiieir want of success. 

" But, when you step forth from your own county, to 
hail the individual of another, unknown to you but by 
bis honest endeavours, and unconnected, except by that 
kindred spirit which seems now, at length, to pervade 
the whole body of Irishmen, and, like a Promethean fire, 
to animate a hitherto lifeless mass, the satisfaction excited 
in his mind, by the applauses^ of men who have a right 
to approve what they dare to stipt>ort, can be known only 
to those who are (Conscious of deserving what they are 
fortunate €fnough to receive. 

"When the conadenee of a patriot bears testimony to 
the truth oi the panegyric, ana the sincerity of the pane- 
gyrists' praise ceases to be adulation, then they become 
the wholesome food of a manly mind, and nourish that 
virtue they were, at first, intended only to approve. 

" But, gentlemen, those who dare assert their own 
rights, should rise above the mean policy of violating the 
rights of others. 

" There is, in this island, a class of citizens equally 
respectable, and infinitely more numerous than those who 
have hitherto oppressed them — 

" Men who have long crouched under the iron rod of 
their oppressors, not from any dastardly insensibility to 
their shackles — not firom any unmanly indiflference to the 
inalienable rights of men ; but from, a piou» dread of 
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<< Men, in wboie hearts beals at this instaot as high a 
pulse for Uberty, and through whose veins pours a tide 
of as pure blood, and as noble too, as any that animates 
Ihe proudest citkcea in Ireland— 

^ Men, whose ancestors, at the hazard of their property, 
and wilb the loss of their lives, obtained the first great 
BUI of Rights, iGad upon which every other must be 
founded — the Magna Charta of Ireland — 

''Men, whose ancestors, in the midst of ignorance, 
could distinguish between the duties of a religionist and 
the ngbl0 oi a citizen, and who enaeted those elementary 
and never obsolete statutes of pcsdnmnire, which, for 
centuries, have been an irrefragable monument of their 
sagaeity in distii^uishing, and their fortitude in severing^ 
their duty to the Church of Rome from their dependent 
0n iia Court — 

" Men, the undegenerate progeny of such virtuous 
ancestors, who,, with a firmness worthy c^ our inutatioo, 
and still more worthy of our gratitiule, have endured 
those very outrages fi-om their ^eettn/ry which their fore- 
fathers spumed at from its sovereign^ and who, under a 
series of accumulated wrongs, whicm would heighten the 
disgrace of human policy if they could be paralleled in 
its annals, have with a fortitude as unexampled as their 
oppression, allowed every thing dear to the human heart 
to be wrecked, except tb^ir religion and their patriotism, 
except their acquiescence to t^ will of an -inscrutable 
God, and their afiection for a mistaken and deluded 
country. 

" But, Gentlemen, the hour is now come, when sound 
policy, as .well as irresistible justice will compel those 
who demand their own rights, to support their claim by 
a restitution of those of their fellow citizens. 

" When Ireland must necessarily avail herself of her 
vhole internal force to ward oS foreign encpoachments, 
or once more acquiesce under those encroachments, the 
better to exercise anew the tyranny of a part of the com- 
munity over the dearest and inalienable rights of others. 

"For one million of divided Pretestants can never, in 
die scale of human government, be a counterpoise agauu^ 
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three millions of united Catholics. But, Geotieihen of 
the Bill of Rights Battalion, I appeal to-yourselves, and 
summon you to consistency — Tyranny is not Govern- 
ment, atid Allegiance is due only to Protection. 

"BRISTOL/' 
""Utk January, 1784." 

11. The Government now became seriously alarmed. 
Never was any government in greater difficulty. Various- 
were its advisers at this important moment ; those in 
council, whose arrogance and arbitrary feelings generally 
outweighed their prudence, strongly enforced the most 
dangerous of all measures, the immediate arrest of the 
Bishop. They contended that, by such energy, and by 
at once depriving the Volunteers of so enthusiastic a 
partisan, they might check their progress ; but they never 
reflected on the utter inability of Government to enforce 
that resolution. 

The daring and dangerous strength of the Bishop's 
language, the glaring light which by tire last sentence, 
was thrown upon the conditional terms of allegiance, as- 
settled under the precedent of 1680, though totally inap* 
plicable to the Irish nation, or to the state of its connec- 
tion with Great Britain, astounded all men. But the 
Government soon perceived the inevitable convulsion 
which must have attended so violent a step as Fitzgibbon 
had recommended. It would have been the signal for 
100,000 Volunteers rushing to' the rescue, and one week 
would have produced an insurrection, the smallest sparic 
would now have inflamed the nation. 

The Government resolved to watch the progress of 
events over which control might be impossible. This 
course fully corresponded with their utmost expectations. 

Many of the most patriotic Volunteers thought the ad- 
dress of the Bishop true in principle, but too strong in 
terms, particularly as it was addressed to an armed corps, 
in the centre of thousands who could not fail to kindle 
at the Promethean fire with which his Lordship had so 
classically animated his oration. 

The idea of coercing the Parliament very rapidly lost 
ground, and in a short time it became the general opinion, 
that Mr. Flood's Reform Bill had been opposed by many 



upon tbe prineiple, that it wsb nrther a eonuaumd Siatk m 
Mlasitatioii ; at»l that it would be {vudent to give the 
Paiiiametit a fair trial before they absolutely condemned 
them, it was thought that the objection being removed, 
by the dLssolutioa of the National Convention, a new bi3 
should be presented in the ordinary course of parlia* 
mentary proceedings, by members solely in their civil 
character, and the disposition of the House and the re- 
solves of Government be thus fairly ascertained. 

The people were severed, but the Government remain* 
ed compact ; tbe Parliam^it was corrupted, the Yolun* 
teers were paralyzed, and the high spirit of the natioa 
axhibttcxl a rapid declension. The jealousy of pairiois 
is always destructive of liberty » 

IIL A new event, however, soon proved the weak dc- 
faisions of Earl Charlemont. At the dissolution of the 
Convention, he recommended a Reform Bill to be pre- 
sented to Parliament, as emanating solely from civil 
bodies, unconnected with military character.* Every 
experiment is silly, where its failure can be clearly anti- 
cipated, and almost every man in Ireland well knew, thai 
such a bill would be lost in such a Parliament. Mr, 
Flood, however, tried the experiment, and it failed; ^e 
attempted it without spirit, because he was without coo- 
fidence. Mr. Grattan st4>parted it with languor, because 
It was the measure of his rival The military bill had 
been scouted, because it was military, and the civil bill 
was rejected because it was popular. A corrupt senate 
sever wants a vicious apology. 

The Volunteers now drooped, yet their resolutions 
were pubUshed, their meetings were not suspended, and 
ttieir reviews continued ; but these appeared only as boy-r 
iflfa shows, to amuse the languid vanity of their deluded 
gemeral. He passed their ^es in military state ; he re- 
ceived dieir salutes with grace and condescension, and 
lecommended them to be tranquil and obedient ; and, 
•fier a peaceable campaign of four hours duration, com- 
posed his mild and grammatical despatdies, and returned 

* Tbe decided opinion of the wkoU Bar, after a lone and solenm iia- 
omsioB, was that the Vohinteere, as an armed body, nad not divested 
ttemsehres of any civil right pcditical or peraonsL 
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*fD4!iii9 llbiiii[b, ana to the enjoymml of the mare txmgth 
•tikil eleganciee of litetattire and*of prfirate friendships. 

The temperate system now gained ^rounfl; some 
^tridts lost their energy, others lost their inlSuence, and 
the Government experienced the wisdom of 'tfieir nega- 
^ttve measures. 

That nohk institution, the^ohiiKeers of Ii«land, -smr- 
•Vived, however, these blows some years. This only 
luminary of her sphere was, by the devices of the Gevem- 
ment, gradually obscured, and, at length extinguished ! ! 
' iTT. It was not supposed that the concessions to Ireland 
•had been voluntary on the part of Great Britain. They 
were only a sacrifice to circumstances, with the mental 
reservation of acting upon the original principle, as often 
as events might facilitate such a proceeding. The egotis- 
tical character of the English trader, the avarice insepa- 
Me fi^om mercantile education, and the national impa- 
tience, under ev^i an ideal rivalship, uoited in exciting 
-every effort to neutralize the concessions; and it soon 
became palpable to both nations, that the free trade of 
Ireland might prove a sore impediment to the gratifica- 
tions of the English monopoly. England could not so 
suddenly renounce the force of. ancient habit, and of en- 
grafted prejudices, and become, at once, liberal, enlight- 
ened, and magnanimous. No person conversant with 
the ruling principles of mankind, could suppose that her 
very nature'could change in a day, and that she could be 
sincere towards Ireland, as long as it was imagined that 
the two countries had repugnant interests. 

The insatiable cupidity of British capitalists, and the 
necessities of the British <]iovernm»it, had commenced 
their coalition even against the prospterity of England. 
The extravagance of the Government was supplied with 
facility, by tbe usuries of the monied interest, and a rein 

^ was given to that boundless waste of public mi»iey, 
whidi ferminated in an overwhelming debt, and whicn 
nearly exhausted financial ingenuity, having not ui^ie- 
queutly assailed the principles and safeguards of her own 
Constitution. 
These concessions VP&te likewise ivndered peraliaily 

'tinf(aliitit^ybyi^deal^iyramfi«ULnei& JStq^land^atttfaiat 
^ODnqr epochs bfti not bMi able to>tianin-flnii -. "' " 
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terested friend or sineere aUy in Europe. She bad mAh 
sidized German mendtcantSj and she had purchaaed 
human blood, she had hired military filares from beggarly- 
principalities ; but these were not alliances for the honour 
of Ghreat Britcun. 

The character which England had justly acquired 
previously to the year 1780, had raised h^ reputation 
above that of all the powers of Europe. The new attempt 
on Ireland, proclaimed that her sordid interests now ab- 
sorbed every other consideration. 

Y. The minister's only excuse for his schemes, was the 
pecuniary wants of Government. But Mr. Pitt feared 
that Ireland would murmur at paying he^ portion of hia 
profuse extravagance. Taxation commenced on luxuries, 
proceeded to comforts, to necessaries, and, at length, ex- 
tended its grasp to justice and morality. A treaty for a 
commercial tariff between the two nations was now pro- 
ceeded on, and exposed that duplicity which had been 
scarcely suspected. The Irish, unaccustomed to receive 
any concession or favour, and little versed in the schemes 
of commercial polity, gave a giddy confidence to the 
dignified terms in which their claims had been acknow- 
ledged. Some able men, however, reasoned that the very 
composition of British Calnnets, the means oi getting into 
power, and of keeping it ; their private interests, and 
public object, were decidedly adverse to any liberal parti- 
cipation of commercial advantages with Ireland, tlpon 
the English monopolists alone, ministers could depend 
for replenishing their Exchequei>, and for their retaining 
their power. Men also reaisoned, that, if England and 
Ireland should clash on any point of commerce, a British 
Parliament could not serve two conflicting interests, and 
an Irish Parliament was not likely to surrender rights 
she had obtained with so much difficulty and danger. 

It was, therefore, palpable (as Mr. Fox had mysteriously 
declared) that some further international measures were 
absolutely necessary, and as Ireland could now legislate 
for her own commerce with all the world, it seemed advi- 
sable, that a commercial treaty should be contracted by 
the two countries, which might provide against any col- 
lision, and secure to both nations the advantages of the 
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Nothing could be more plausible than the theory (^ 
this measure, and few things more diflBicult to carry into 
execution. 

VI. The detailed debates, on these commercial pro- 
positions are beyond the range of this compact history.* 
But it rs essential to remark upon them with reference to 
the conduct of Great Britain, and it may be proper to 
allude to the state of Ireland, at the moment selected by 
the minister for making the first indirect attempt to re- 
capture the independence of that devoted country. 

The Irish nation was rapidly advancing to eminence 
and prosperity, her commerce improving, her debt light, 
the taxes inconsiderable, emigration had ceased, and 
population was augmenting, nearly two hundred nobles, 
and nearly all the commoners, resided on their demesnes 
and expended their rents amidst those who paid them. 
The Parliament seemed to have been awakened to a more 
sedulous attention to the wishes of the people. Mr. Pitt 
took advantage of the moment he saw that the nation was 
in good humour and grateful, and he determined, whilst 
he flattered their vanity to invade their constitution. The 
state of the Irish court and aristocracy, at this period, 
seemed particularly favourable to the experiment. The 
constant residence of the landed proprietors was an incal- 
culable benefit ; and their influence, in mitigating the 
avarice of the clergy and the irritating tyranny of the 
tithing system, was most grateful to the people. 

The vice-regal establishment was at that period much 
more brilliant and hospitable than that of the monarch ; 
the utmost magnificence signalized the entertainments of 
the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, and their luxury gave 
a powerful impulse to manufactures and industry. It was 
to be regretted however, that this magnificence wa& 
accompanied by circumstances which formed a new opoch 

• The debates of the Irish Parliament upon these propositions, were 
taken with very considerable accuracy by Woodfall, and published by 
Byrne, in Dublin. They are valuable for disclosing the pohtical charac- 
ters and talents of nearly all the men of note, then members of the Irish 
Commons. Scarcely any other document better depicts the arrogant and 
decided character of Mr. Fitzgibbon which distinguished him through all 
the subsequent concerns of Ireland, until, in a characteristic attempt to 
}otd it over the Bntiak Peeiage, lie was politically atam by the Duke ol 
Bedford. 
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ife the habits of Irish society : a laxity of decorum in both 
»exes of the fashionable aristocracy, had commenced, aiad 
though the voluptuous brilliancy of the Court was dazzling 
to the country, it was deficient in that proud, elevated 
dignity which had generally distinguished that society in 
former vice-royalties. Nothing could be more honourable 
than the conduct of the Duke of Rutland ; but the sudden 
relaxation of manners at his Court, was by no means 
gratifying to those who had been accustomed to the unde-, 
viating strictness of decorum amcHigst the Irish ladies,* 

This paroxysni of joy throughout thecountry, confidence 
amongst the gentry, and absence of suspicion in the Par«^ 
liament, was judged by the British Government the oppor^- 
tunity most favourable, under colour ol' her commerce to 
undermine her Constitution. This proposition for a 
treaty of commerce between England and Ireland, as two 
independent connirieSj necessarily required a deeper eotv- 
sideration than any other event of her history. No 
decisive international overt act had, as yet, taken place 
Ijetween the two countries. But Mr. Pitt, in his anxiety 
to encroach upon the independent spirit of the compact, 
unintentionally confirmed it upon a clear international 
principle. 

Mr. Orde, the Secretary of the Viceroy, on the 7th of 
February, 1785, proposed to the Irish Parliament eleven 
resolutions, as a distinct commercial treaty between two 
tjidependent states. As such they were received, but 
the treaty was at length utterly rejected by the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. Brownlow, one of the first country gentlemen of 
Ireland, most zealously opposed it as a badge of slavery, 
and an attempt to encroach on the independence of his 
coimtry. It was, however, conditionally accepted, aftei 
much discussion ; during which a manoeuvre was practised 
by the Secretary, which would have disgraced the lowest 
trader. Mr. Orde expatiated with great plausibility 
upon the kind concessions of the English Government, 

* Before this period, there had been but two aetions of crim^con. ia 
Ireland, in both of which noblemen ware the plamtiffs; I/^ Belvideie 
ftj^mst his brother Captain Rochlort, and Lord Lisle against Dennis 
McCarthy, \m own poatilliatt. Thaie. ha^ iMrnrtTeiv bosQ «ev«4l hiNU 
flreds trieidk £D§^d. 
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and. the extraordinary advantages Ukely to re^U to 
Ireland ; and urged the House to come to « hasty decision 
in their favour, " lest the English momypolist should poinr 
in applications to the English Parliament to stop their 
progress, as too partial to Ireland.^' The bait took, and 
the resolutions were approved, and sent back with som^ 
alterations. 

His artifice, however, was defeated, and Mr. Orde was 
left in a situation of exoesaive embarrassment and appeared 
equally ridiculous to both countries. Mr. Pitt having 
gained his first point, conceived it possible to assail mate 
openly the independence of Ireland, by attaching her 
finances and commerce to Great Britain, so that her ow^ 
Parliament should become, H not impotent, at least con- 
temptible. 

Instead, therefore of rediscussing the eleven resolutiomt 
as approved by Ireland, he brought twenty proposition* 
before the English Parliament, incorporated in a Bill, 
framed with such conaummate artifice, that it afieoted to 
confer favours, whilst it rendered the Irish Parliamefiit 
only the roister of all English statutes relating to com- 
mence; and,. by a perpetual money bill, ap{»K)priated a 
proportion of her hereditary revenue to the uses of the 
British Navy. 

YII. Mr. Orde* him«etf waiS utterly uncertain hqw to 
proceed, and after many adjournments, on the 12th of 
August, 178S, he mo^^ mr leave to briug in a BiU 
pursuant to Mr Pitt's twenty pr(^positions. The country 
gentlemen of Ireland, though they did not understand th^ 
commercial details of the subject, perceived the d^ign 
of the minister. A storm arose in Parliament, tl^ 
laiided interests of the country were alarmed, the country 
gmitlemen grew boistareus, the law officers were arroeanti 
the patriots iietorted, and rmidered the debate one of tl^ 
-most iitfctmroatory ^at had for some years been wknessejd. 

* Mr. Orde, the Secretary, a cold, catitious, slow, and sententieNii 
fooKfii tolettibly well iirformed, Init not at all tidented, had amiad neither 
poMrfol nor feeUe ; i»a puMic man he coiidd not be dei^^ 
mk Fa^or, he could ^austbfy ei^noe the piopeity he was eotnisted to 
•dispose of, though he well knew there was a rent within its folds. B» 
haa much to gain, for of political reputation he had nothing to be de- 
nrived. He certainly did as much as could be effected on the subject, ailid 
a Briti^ peerage consoied him for his &iah diseoipfitiRe.. * 
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Long and furious was that remarkable contest. FitBgibboft 
the Attorney General, exhibited an arrogance which 
more than equalled any of his former exhibitions ; he 
insulted many, and used the most overbearing language 
to all who opposed him. The debate oontimied all night, 
and, at nine o'clock next morning, the violence was 
undiminished, and it was difficult to put the question: at 
length a divisicm at once announced the equivocal victory 
of the Minister. The numbers for Government were ISKT, 
against the Minister 108, leaving only a majcwity of 19. 
As the motion was only for leave to bring in the Bill, it 
was obvious that on a second reading it would have been 
disgracefully rejected. Mr. Flood then moved a decla- 
ration of rights; another division still less fevourable 
to the Minister succeeded; an adjournment, therefore, 
and a prorogation took place, and the subject was never 
renewed. 

Mr. Pitt never would have Inrought in his Bill, had he 
not been assured of success by the Irij^ Secretary ; this 
defeat, therefore, was the more galling, and it ccmfirmed, 
in his persevering and indexible mind, a determination, if 
fae could not rule the Iri^ Parliament, to annihilate the 
independence of Ireland. Mr. Pitt never was scrupulous 
as to means, and a much more important point shcnrtly 
confirmed his determination by proving that, up<Hi vital 
subjects he had not yet sufficiently humbled the peofde, 
or been able sufficiently to seduce their representatives. 

These propositions were in fact defeated by the honest 
obstinacy of the country gentlemen, and by the influence 
and talents of Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood, who, upon 
this subject alone, were perfectly in unison. It is worthy 
of observation, that the zeal and honesty of Mr. Ccm- 
noUy, in supporting the independ^iee <^ his country 
against the agency of Mr. Orde, were utterly reversed 
by his subsequently supporting the still mote dastructivB 
measures of his corrupt and unfortunate relative. 

YIII* During these scenes, some men, who^ though 
aot ci the highest order of talent, were in ccmsid^mble 
reputation and of untainted integrity, exited themselves 
in defence of their country; amongst them, the most 
active was Mr. Forbes, the Member for Drogheda. 
Without any very distinguished natural abilities, and but 
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»ocbraiely ft#qimiiiled irith iiteratmre, by his seslous al- 
taebm^t to Mr. Grattan, bis .public priaciples, and atteo- 
tioa 40 business^ he received much respect, and acquired 
aome iafluenee in the House of Commojas. He had 
pcaotised at the bar with a probability of success ; but he 
soistook his course, and became a statesman, as which 
he never could rise to any great' distinction. As Q^ 
lawyer, he undervalued himself and was modest ; as a 
Btateman, he over-rated himse.f, and was presumptuous. 
He benefitted his party by his indelatigable zeal, and re* 
fleeted honour upon it by his character ; he was a good 
Irishman, and to the last undeviating in his public prin- 
ciples. He died in honourable exile, as Governor of the 
Bahama Isles. 

In a class lower as a politician, but higher as a man of 
letters, and equal in integrity, stood Mr. Hardy, the bio- 
grapher of Earl Charlemont. He had been returned to 
Parliament by the interest of Earl Granard, and faith- 
fully followed the fortunes of that nobleman and his rela- 
tive. Earl Moira, throughout all the political vicissitudes 
of Ireland. 

His mind was too calm, and his habits too refined, for 
-the rugged drudgery of the bar — ^he was not sufficiently 
profound for a statesman^ and was too mild for a political 
wrangler — ^his ambition was languid, and he had no love 
-of lucre — he therefore was not eminent either as a poli- 
tician or a lawyer. Like many other modest and accom- 
plished men he was universally esteemed. He had suf- 
ficient talents, bad he possessed energy, and his interest 
was always the last of his considerations ; his means 
were narrow, and his ex^tkms inconsiderate. 
• IX. Mr. ^afterwards YisGOuntVCarleton, was, during a 
part of this important period. Solicitor General of Ireland, 
and no man was less adequate to the parliamentary 
duties of that office. He was, of course, but little noticea 
by the recorders of that epoch ; and is almost a dead 
letter in the memoirs o£ Ireland. His conduct on the 
Union, however, was remarkable. 

Viscount Carleton was the son of a respectable mer- 
chant of Cork, and was created Solicitor General when 
the superior law offices were considered as stations of 
very considerable weight, arid of much official dignity. 

27* * 
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At the bar he was effieient ; mi the beiieh he vr%M exeoH 
jAary. With a j^ain and exclusirely forensic talent, enL- 
tivated by an assiduity nothing could surpass, he attain- 
ed very considerable professional eminence : his whole 
capacity seemed to have been formed into points of law, 
regularly numbered, and always ready for use. His 
fimited genius seldom wandered beyond the natural 
boundary ; but whenever it chanced to stray to genial 
subjects, it appeared always to return to its 'symmetrical 
technicalities with great gratfication. 

Habit and application had made him a singular pro- 
ficient in that methodical hair-splitting of legal distinc* 
tions, and in reconciling the incongruity of conflicting 
pjecedents, which generally beget the reputation of an 
able lawyer. The government were glad to get him out 
of Parliament, and without intending it, did an essential 
service to the due administration- of justice. 

As Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, his naturally 
gentle manners and aflfeibility, his legal knowledge, and 
the rectitude of his decisions, procured him the unani- 
mous approbation of his profession. He had no enemies. 
But, even in his prime, he was a most feeble and ineffi- 
cient legislator and statesman ; his capacity was not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to embrace subjects of constitu- 
tional polity. He brought the attributes of his trade into 
Parliament, and appeared either blind or indifferent to 
those varied and luxuriant labyrinths which the princi- 
ples of civil liberty eternally disclose, and which the 
enlightened legislator never fails to discover, and never 
ceases to enjoy. 

When men shall read the childi^, contemptible, and 
strained attempts at reasoning, which were pronomiced 
by him upon the discussion of the Union, and reflect upon 
the duplicity of his professions, and his predetermined 
emigration, it must be regretted, that a judge so compe- 
tent and independent, and a man so respected, should 
have yielded his country against his conviction, and lent 
his fair fame to the corrupting Minister.* 

* After Loid Carleton had sapported the Unions he was saflend Id 
retire, on the ground of declining hecdthy on a magnificent pension. Ha 
immediately emigrated to London, and liyed in exc^knt health and spit 
\\b for four -and-tvfenty years 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Death of the Duke of Rutland — Maitiuis of Buckingham's second GoV' 
eramcnt — The question of a Regency — Mr. PWs conduct — ^The 
Prince si^mitted to the restraitfts— -The Irii^ lesisted, and refused to 
. lestrain him — Unprecedented case — CoUtsion between the two Parlia* 
ments — ^Round Robin — ^Irish address to &e Prince — Sketch of the 
Arguments on the Regency question in Ireland — Constitutional state 
of both nations — Conduct of the nations contrasted — ^Reasons for the 
Irish Padiament proceeding by Address, and not by Statute, to appoint 
a R^^t — Question whether the Pariiaments of £ngiand o^ Ireland 
had committed a breach of the Constitution — Threats of the Yieeioy-— 
The Round Robin — ^Viceroy determined to retire — Reception of the 
Irish delegates by the Prince— Address of the Irish Parliament to the 
^Prince — ^Reply of the Prince, eulogizing the Irish legislature — After- 
" wardls neglected.' ■ 

I. The British Government, for a short time, affected to 
relinquish the idea of opposing the conmiercial interests 
of Ireland. It was determined to let the Irish take their 
own course, and patiently to await, till circumstances 
might enable them to act more decisively against their 
independence. 

Mr. Pitt was obliged to rest upon his oars : his own 
bark was tempest tossed, whilst that of Ireland was run- 
ning rapidly before a prosperous wind. This was the state 
ef Ireland after the proposition-tempest had subsided, 
when the Duke of Rutland's incessant conviviality deprived 
(October, 1787) the -British Peerage of an honourable, 
generous, and high-minded nobleman, and Ireland of a 
Viceroy, whose government did nothing, or worse than 
nothing, for the Irish peo|>le. With the aristocracy, the 
Etake was singularly popular, and he was not disliked by 
any class of the community ; but his advisers were pro- 
fligate, and his measures were corrupt. His Grace and 
the Duchess were reckoned the handsomest couple in 
Ireland. 

The Marquis of Buckingham was sent, a second time, 
to govern Irdand. As a moderate, haid-working Yiceroyi 



with a Catholic wife, he was selected, as BOt unlikely to 
be agreeable to the Irish. 

Little, however, was it supposed, that the most impor- 
tant and embarrassing of all constitutional questions b€^- 
tween the two countries was likely to occur during his 
administration. Unfortunately, however, such did arise, 
through the necessity of appointing a Regent durmg the . 
Monarch's aberration of intellect. 

Ttiis great question, and its influence on the federative 
compact of the two nations, now entirely occupied the 
attention of both, Parliaments. The Prince, at that 
period, held a line of politics, and employed a class, of 
servants, different from those he afterwards adopted. 
Mr. Pitt well knew that his own reign, and that of the 
Cabinet he commanded, were in danger — ^that they could 
endure no longer than some tatters of the royal prero- 
ffative and restraints on the Regent should remain in his 
hands as minister, by which he could curb the Regency, 
which might otherwise be fatal to his ambition and bis 
cabinet. 

He therefore resisted, with all his enei^y, the heir* 
apparent's right to the prerogatives of his father, and 
struggled to restrain the Prince from many of those 
essential powers of the executive authority. 

The Prince acted with that dignity of which he was 
so much a master, but, through a state necessity, sub« 
mitted reluctantly to the restraints prescribed by his own 
servants ; and, from a delicacy to the feeling of his 
moth^, retained in his service a minister whom, on every 
other ground, he would have been more than justified in 
dismissing with indignation. 

The Irish nation had nothing to do .with this private 
circumstance^ and the Parliament would not otey the 
minister, or submit to the mandates of the British Go- 
vernment. They decided that the Prince was their 
Regent, in virtue of the federative compact ; and they 
also determined that he should have all the regal prero^ 
gatives connected with the monarchy of Ireland. 

Upon this subject debates arose, more embarrassing 
than any that had ever taken place in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. It was a e€^iis omissus^ both in the British Revo- 
lution of 1688, and in the Irish Constitution of 1783. 
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The question was, whether 4he Parliament of Ireland 
were competent, by address or otherwise, to invest the 
Regent with more, extensive privileges, as to Ireland, 
than the British Parliament had thought fit to entrust to 
him in England. 

II. This point was without precedent; but it was 
argued, that if an act of Parliament were necessary, no 
Regent could be ap^inted, for an act implied the ex- 
istence of the thini estate, and the proper proceeding 
was, therefore, by address. The protebility of His 
Majesty's recovery had a powerful influence on placemen 
and official connections. The Marquis of Buckingham 
took a decisive part against the Prince, and made bold 
and hazardous attempts upon the rights of the Irish Par- 
liament. That body was indignant at his presumption, 
and he found it impossible to govern or control even the 
habitual supporters of every administration. Fitzgibbon, 
the Attorney General, was promised the seals, if he suc- 
ceeded for Mr. Pitt, and he even announced that every 
opponent should be made the victim of his suffrage. 
Lord Buckingham even threatened those who would not 
coincide with the British Parliament ; the then powerful 
family of Ponsonby, decided supporters of Government^ 
on this occasion seceded from the Marquis, and which 
gave rise to the famous and spirited Roimd Robin.* Many 
however, may be induced to ask, why it was expedient to 
be honest in a circle. 

After long and ardent debates, an address of the Irish 
Parliament was voted to the Prince, declaring him Regent 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, in asfull^ amplcy and unqualu 
^<?cr a manner as was enjoyed by his Royal Father. 

The words, though simple, were as comprehensive as 
the English language could make them. The terms are : 
" Under the style and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, 
in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, to exercise and 
administ^, according to the laws and constitution of this 
Kingdom, all regal powers, jurisdiction, and prerogatives 
to the Crown and Government thereof bekmgingJ' 

In the Commons, the Address was moved by Mr. 
Grattan, and was carried without a division. It was 

* That Bound Robin was so decisive, that it was broiigh't forward in 
1800, as the most powexful aiig^ament in favour of a union 
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mo^ed in the Lords b;r the Earl of Charlemoiit, «fid ' 
carried by a majority of only 19. Contents 46 — ^Nob- 
conteuts 26. 

In the Commons, the number upon Mr.'Grattan's Mc^ 
tioQ, for thus transmittmg the Address were — for the 
Motion, 130 : against it, 74. 

The Address having passed both the L(Kds and Com- 
mons, it was sent to the Viceroy to be transmitted to His 
Royal Highness. The Marquis ciTBuckingham peremp- 
torily refused acquiescence, and an embassy of two Lords 
and four Commoners,* was immediately appointed to hum- 
bly present the Address, in the name of the nation, to the 
Prince. A severe resolution of censure was then moved 
against the Lord LieuteDant, for a breach of official duty. 
It passed both Houses, and obliged him to quit the couur 
try. Though his extensive patronage was craftily applied 
and had procured him many adherents, he never aftei^ 
wards could make any head in the Irish ParliamdOt 
The Address was the boldest step yet taken by the Irish 
nation, and it brought the independence of Ireland to a 
practical issue. 

IIL The vital importance of the Regency duestion, 
in consolidating the independence of the Irish Nation, 
and the fallacious influence which it afterwards afforded 
to the arguments for extinguishing that independenpay 
ofier considerations more grave and more comprehensive 
than any that have occurred since England, by the Re- 
nunciation Act, admitted her usurpation. 

The facts and reasoning on that subject are beyond the 
range of this volume — ^they are therefore here necessarily 
epitomised. However somewhat more than superfeial 
cbtail is indispensable, to dispel that mist of mingled pre- 
judice and ignorance of the Knglish people, which has 
never ceased to obscure from their view every clBar pros* 
pect of the true state of Ireland, when* she evinced her 
unqualified adherence to the genuine spirit of the consti- 
tution. 

In 1789 two branches of the legislature, the Peers ami 
the Commons of Great Britain and of Ireland, were by 
common law originally, and by statute law, subsequently, 

- • The Lords were, the Duke of Lemster and Lewd Charlemont The 
Commons, MMn. Connolly, J. ONeU, W. B. Pomwilgr.and J.StCfwaA 
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as dislSrtct as those of any other independent nation. 
The third estate, the king, was common Monarch of 
both ; the two crowns placed on the same brow were, by 
the common constitution, entailed for ever on thesamc 
dynasty: the executive power was united; the other 
branches utterly separate. 

IT. The King of both countries having become incapa- 
ble of executing his functions for either — his eldest sou 
and heir apparent to the throne, in the -full vigour of 
health and intellect, by the incapacity of his father, became 
^le proper guardian of thost? two realms to the throne of 
which he was constitutionally to succeed, 

{^ circumstanced, thfe British minister who as such had 
no constitutional right to interfere with Ireland, thought 
proper, through the British Parliament, to shackle the 
Kegehcy with restrictions, that deprived the executive 
power in England of its constitutional prerogatives ; such 
a measure, if adopted by Ireland, would have left hei 
king incompetent, and her Regency imperfect, during 
the necessary suspension of the monarch's capacity to 
govern. 

The Viceroy of Ireland, under the dictation of the Bri- 
tish ministet', resisted the legislature of Ireland in its own 
course of appointing the same Regent ; and a collision 
ensued : the Irish supporting, and the English curtailing, 
the constitutional prerogative of the executive branch of 
the constitution, in the office of Regent. 

V. In this state of things, the session was opened on 
fce 5th February by the Marquis of Buckingham, who, in 
his speech from the throne, informed the two houses of 
the severe indisposition wjth which the King was afflicted, 
and at the same time,^acquainited them that he had 
directed ail the documents respecting his Majesty's health 
which could assist their deliberations to be laid before 
them. 

Mjr. Fitzherbert, the secretary, then moved the house, 
that it should resolve itself into a committee on the Mon- 
day sen^night, to take into consideration the state of his 
Majesty's health. 

" As the evident design of this delay was to prevent the 
Irish Parliament from coming to uny resohitions relative 
•1^ 9 ibBgeaofff^ beflnre ^t» detemxmatioQs of the Blritislk 
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Parliament could be proposed to them for their oe»ci»* 
rence,' it was (^[>posed as derogatory to the independencB 
of that Kingdom, and to the dignity and credit of its 
Parliament Mr. Grattan therefore proposed that — 'Hh« 
House should meet on the next Wednesday." His amend- 
ment, after a long and warm debate^ was carried by a 
majority of 128 to 74. A motion made by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer tor proceeding immediately upon the 
business of supply , was negatived. 

VI. On Wednesday the 11th, Mr. Connolly movecL 
that " an address should be presented to the Prince of 
Wales, requesting him to take on himself the Government 
of Ireland, as B^ent thereof during his Majesty's inca- 
pacity," (without any restriction.) 

This motion gave rise to a long and violent debate, in' 
which the Attorney General, Mr. Fitzgibbon (afterwards 
Chancellor of Ireland) eminently distinguished himself in 
opposition to the motion. It was supported by Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Curran, and other eminent 
speakers, and was ultimately carried without a division. 

On Monday the 16th, the House of Lords being met, 
the Eaxl of Charlemont moved for an address to the 
Prince of Wales similar to that voted by the CommonsL 
which, after some debate, was carried by a majority ot 
nineteen. A protest was entered signed by seventeen 
Lords. 

On Thursday the 19th, both houses waited upon the 
Lord Lieutenant with their address, a^d requested him 
to transmit the same, with this request his Excellency 
refused to comply, returning for answer that under the 
impressions he felt of his official duty and of the oath he 
had taken, he did not consider himself warranted to lay 
before the Prince an address, purporting to invest his 
Royal Highness with powers to take upon him the Gov- 
ernment of the realm, before he should be enabled by 
law so to do ; and therefore hodeclined transmitting their 
address to Great Britain. 

Upon the return of the Commons to their own House^ 
and the answer of the Lord Lieutenant being reported to 
them, Mr. Grattan observed, that in a case so extremely 
new it would be highly improper to proceed with hurrv 
or precipitation \ the Blouse was called upon to act wit% 
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4|gRUy, firmness and decision ; and therefore that due 
time might be had for deliberation, he would move the 
question of adjournment to the following day. The 
question was put and carried without opposition. 

VII. On the next day he moved, That his Excellency 
tlje Lord Lieutenant, having thought proper to decline to 
transmit to his Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales, 
the address o£ both Houses of Parliament, a competent 
number of members be appointed to present the said ad- 
dress to his Royal Highness. 

Mr. Grattan's motion was passed without any division, 
whereupon he moved, "That Mr. Comiollydo attend the 
Lords with the said resolution, and acquaint them that 
this Gfeui^ requests them to appoint members of their 
oyn body to join with the members of the Commons in 
presenting the said address." This also passed without 
any division, and Mr. Connolly went up to the Lords 
accordingly. The message received in reply was, that 
the Lords had concurred in the resolution of the Com- 
mons, and had appointed his Grace the Duke of Leinster, 
and the Earl of Charlemont, to join with such members 
as the Commons should appoint to present the address of 
both Houses to his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 
Mr. Grattan then moved that the Right Hon. Thomas 
Connolly, Right Hon. J. O'Neil, Right Hon. W. Ponson- 
by, and J. Stewart, Esq. should be appointed commis- 
sioners on the part of the Commons, for the purpose of 
presenting the Address to his Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, and they were appointed accordingly. 

These motions having passed, Mr. Grattan then moved, 

-Aat the two Houses of Parliament had discharged an in- " 
dispensable duty in providing for the third estate of the 
Irish Constitution (rendered incomplete through the 
King's incapacity) by appointing the Prince of Wales, 
Regent of Ireland. This motion was carried after a long 
debate. Ayes 150, Noes 71. 

Mr. Grattan then moved that it. is the opinion of this 
House, " That the answer of his Excellency the Lord 
liieutenant to both Houses, in refusing to transmit the 
said address, is ill advised, and tends to convey an un- 

..warrantable and unconstittciional censure on the cim;* 

4^^ of both Ebusesl' 



Mr. Grattan's motion of censwrt was then pat, oh wlilcH 
the House divided, and there appeared for the motion 118 
against it 83. 

On the 25th, resolutions of the committee of supply 
(which provides for the payment of the interest of the 
national debt, the annuities and establishments,) being 
read, Mr. Grattan moved "That the words for two 
MONTHS, only ending the 26th of May, 1789, be added.** 
On the question being put, there appeared. Ayes 104, 
Noes 85. 

Mr, Grattan then moved that the arthy be provided for 
to the 25th of May only, which motion was carried. 
Ayes 102, Noes 77. 

VIII. This determination df the Irish legislature in 
asserting their constitutional independence, and their en- 
tire rejection of all subserviency to the views or dictate* 
of the British Parliament, was founded not only on the 
nature of their federative compact, but on the very prin- 
ciples of that constitution which it was their mutual duty 
to preserve in its full integrity. 

By that constitution it was indispensable that every 
statute should receive its consummation only by the ex- 
priBSs assent of the King, as the third estate of that con- 
stitution. 

In this case no third estate existed in a capacity to as- 
sent to or consummate any statute, and no express pro- 
vision had been made by the constitution for such an 
emergency. The Irish legislature therefore, having nci 
competent third estate to consummate a statute, adopted 
the next step admitted by the Constitution, of proceeding 
by address, for which they had the English precedent o« 
1688. 

The British Minister however, determined to proceed 
by statute, and this difference therefore arose between 
the two legislatures, England proceeded by means whicK 
could not be constitutionally consummated, Ireland pno- 
ceeded by means which constitutionally could. The 
Viceroy surrendered himself, to the minister ; the Irish 
legislature adhel^ to th0^Princ6, and asserteid their m- 
dependence by an overt act, which Bngland never sine© 
^fergaV^ ; and, on the Dnion, us€d that att txf Iridti t!Oii» 
tihitionality as an atguBMpt for axttnlnlatki^ l£tstt tagl^ 
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homily irfaidi had dued to support the rights o£ their 

Prinoe againfit the ambition of his Minister. 

IX. InternaitioDal controversies are frequently referred 
to the arbitration of foreign states, disinterested on the 
autjject, and had the question been submitted to such an 
arbitrator, ^' Whether the British legislature abetting th^ 
oofiispiracyof Mr. Pitt, to abridge the executive power of 
Hb tthereat rightis, or that of Ireland siq)porting the royal 
prerogatives of their common Regent, and had committed 
a crime, should be extinguished for its inroad on the con- 
atitution," the awful sentence must have been pronounced 
against Great Britain ; and even the dignified language 
of the Prince himself, evinced nothing adverse to the 
principle of so just a condemnation.* 

. Previous to the departure of the Delegates to preisent 
the address to the Prince of Wales, a declaration by the 
Ticeroy had been made public, which threatened to visit 
yfrith his displeasure, or reward by. his favours, every 
member of the legislature who could either be deprivea 
of o£Sce fer his resistance, or induced to accept one for 
his deeertion. ^ 

This declaration gave rise to the then celebrated Round 
Bobin, which was subscribed by a great number of the 
highest and most leading characters of both Houses of 
Parliament, pledging themselves as a body and as indi- 
viduals, a^inst every attempt by Government either to 
asdisee or to< intimidate them. This was a fatal blow to 
all fortber stn^gles of the Ticeroy. The tide ran too 
strongly to be resisted ; the rank and influence of those 
who signed that document could no long:er be opposed, 
U2d jHTOved to the Viceroy the impossibility of his con- 
timiiag the Government oi Ireland, upon such a princi- 
ple, and of course he determined to retire from the Vice- 
io3n^ty. 

X. The Delegates xm>w proceeded to London to deliver 
to the Prince tihe joint address of both Houses of the Irish 
Parliament. The first nobles and commoners of that 
kingdom investing him with all those royal rights and 
prerogatives which had been refused to him by his Bri- 
tish subjects, was too grand and gratifying an em)>assy 
not to raeeire the highest honours and attention his Royal 

* Seehisletlertol^. I^tt, andhis]«pli«>ibtD(!ie«didrefl0ea 
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Highness and his friends could bestow. Nothing cofddl 
exceed the dignified cordiality and splendour with which 
they were received by the Regent on that occasion. He 
felt all the importance of such a grant, and if gratitude 
has any permanent station in the hearts of monarchs^ 
the Irish people had reason to expect every favour that 
future power could confer, on a nation whose firmness 
and fidelity had given him so imperishable a proof of 
their attachment. 

The words of the address bespeak the independence 
and loyalty of the Irish legislature, and fix the constitu* 
tional limitation to the power conferred by them ; they 
prayed : — 

" We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal sul^ts, the 
lords spiritual and temporal and the Commons of Ireland 
in Parliament assembled, beg leave to approach your 
Royal Highness with hearts full of the most loyal and 
affectionate attachment to the person and government of 
your Royal Father, to express the deepest and QMWt 
grateful sense of the numerous blessings which we have 
enjoyed under his illustrious House, ana at the same time 
to condole with your Royal Highness upon the grievous 
malady with which it has pleased Heavei^ to afflict tbe 
best of sovereigns. 

" We beg leave humbly to request that your Ro]^ 
Highness will be pleased to take upon y^u the govern- 
ment of this realm, during the continuance of his Majes- 
ty's present indisposition, and no longer ; and under the 
style and title of Prince Regent of Ireland, in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, to exercise and administer, 
according to the laws and constitution of ^is kingdom, 
all regal powers, jurisdictions, and {prerogatives to the 
crown and government thereof belonging." 

XI, The reply of his Royal Highness to this embassy 
from Ireland, is a document of most intrinsic value to the 
character, and ought to have been so to the interests of 
that calumniated and ruined island. 

That royal document expressly upheld and for ever 
records the loyal, consistent, and constitutionaUprinciples,\ 
and conduct which guided the Irish legislature in that 
unprecedented proceeditig, therdn, not only explicitly, 
but most ardently eulogised by the heir apparent 



Yet it is unfortunate for the character and consistency 
of British Governments, to find seated high in the cabinet 
of George the Fourth, the very minister who, in the Irish 
Pariiament; in 1799, gave the retort courteous to every 
word so uttered by that monarch, as Regent in 1789, and 
stigmatized as treason that just eulogium uttered but ten 
jrears before upon their loyalty* 

Posterity, however, will read with disgust that, within 
•0 short a period, the very act which elicited those yotaX 
and florid praises of devoted Ireland, was converted mto 
a libel, and made a leading argument to effect tiie 
annihilation of the very legislature they had so ardently 
44^Iai»ied. 

It is a remarkable coincidence in Irish annals, that 
Providence wias pleased to diminish her visitc^n on the 
King's capacity on the very day first a^qKnnted by the 
Prince to receive his investiture as Regent of Ireland, 
through the hands of the Irish Delegates; the object of 
this mission therefore could have no ulterior operation, 
and they returned to their country with eveory public 
honour and private estimation which their embassy and 
their characters so justly merited. The Prince therefore 
bad no power previous to the Union of exemplifying his 
declaration of gratitude to Ireland. After the Union, 
when Imperial Regent, his British ministers showed no 
disposition to give his Royal Highness that power or 
opportunity ; hii^ energies seemed to retire as his powers 
vere advancing, and when he became actual monarch 
of both countries, events proved that the Regencies were 
forgotten, and that gratitude was not a rec(»rd. 
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CHAPTER XXII- 

licfand acted on ber indepeii4enee-~l*ro^efOB8 state erf Ireland st tMI 
Ftnod—The Rise of the Irish Nation congBimnated by Hie ytrHMrvfnSL 
iji ih» Ykenoy — ^PlEMticttlarly impcRtaiit observatioii — Lcftd Westmoi^ 
land — Major Hokat — Uls character — State of Ireland on his accession 
to office— femcessions by Government — Delusion and negligence of the 
Opposition — Catholic emancipation commenced — Arguments of 1h% 
Catbolics--CadK>lic netition rejected by a great majority-— Deep de- 
sigiis of Afr. Pitt — Mr. Pitt proceeds with his meaaraes to promote « 
union — ^Loid Fitzwilliam appeinted Lord Lieutenant — His character — 
Deceived and calumniated by Mr. Pitt— Great popularity of the Loii 
Lieutenant — ^Earl Fitzwilliam recalled — ^Fatal consequences— Ireland 
given up to Lord Clare, and insurrection excited — ^Lord Camden — ^Uni- 
ted Irishmen — Unprecedented Organization — Lord Camden's chander 
— ^Despotic conduct of Lord Clare— £^1 Carhampbm commander-in* 
chief — ^Disobeys Lord Camden — ^Again disobeys — ^The King's b^b* 
manuel commands him to obey — He resigns. 

1. Upon the return of the Delegates to Irfland, the first 
epocha which gives a title to this epitome of her history 
was consummated ; her Rise, She had arisen from ser- 
vitude to freedom, from a subservient to an independent 
Nation ; the acquirement of that independence was a 
revolution, but it was a revolution without bloodshed. It 
was rather a regeneration, accomplished by the almost 
unanimous exertion of all the rank, the wealth, the cha- 
racter and the honesty of a vast population ; the highest 
of the Aristocracy, and the humblest of the people joined 
hand in hand to regain their independence ; and it may 
well be termed a loyal revolution, because the English 
legislature, by their own voluntary act, admitted their 
own previous usurpation, and denounced all further pre- 
tensions to dominate over Ireland ; and the King of Great 
Britain on his throne, received and acknowledged his Irish 
subjects altogether legislatively unconnected with the rest 
of England. From that day Ireland rose in wealth, in 
trade, and in manufactures, agriculture, and every branch 
of industry that could enhance her value or render a 
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people rich and pro^perans. 8he had acqu&ed her seal 
amongst the nations of the world, she had asserted her 
independence against the insolence of Portugal, she had 
suggested an Irish navy to protect her shores, she had 
declared a perpetual league of mutual amity and aid with 
Great Britain. The court of her Viceroy appeared as 
splendid as her monarch's. Her nobles resided and 
expended their great fortunes amongst the Irish people^ 
the Commons all resided <»i their own demesnes, supported 
and fostered a laborious and tranquil tenantry. The 
peace of the country was perfect, no standing army, no 
militia, no police were wanting for its "preservation ; the 
activity of the Volunteers had suppressed crime in every 
district, religious prqudices were gradually diminishing; 
eresry means of amelioration were in contemplation or in 
l^ogress. The distinctness of Ireland had been proclaimed 
-to the world by overt acts of herself, and of her monarch 
and the King of England. The Irish sceptre in the hands 
ef her King had touched the charter of her independence, 
€n the fait& of nations, before God and man its eternal 
freedom bad been declared, and should have been in« 
violable. But by some inscrutable will of heaven, it was 
decreed that she should soon be again erased from the list , 
of nations, punished without a crime^ and laid prostrate at 
the feet of a jealous ally. 

IL The spirit and independence of the conjoint Peers 
and Commons of Ireland, and their reception by the heir 
apparent, convinced the Viceroy of the impossibiUty of 
his retaining office; his deelaration of departure being 
again repeated^ was greeted in Dublin as a measure ol 
the highest gratificati(Mi to the Whigs and Patriots, and 
of the deepest regret to the adhei*ents of the minister. 

However, tlxnigh the recovery of the King rendered tho 
appointment of their Regent, at tiie time, unnecessary, it 
sufficiently asserted their constitutional and national in- 
dependence, and as we have already mentioned, consum- 
mated that epoch which is termed the Bi9e of Ireluid. 

One observation is here not out <^ place, and it is rather 
a remarkable occurrence, that it was during the shcHt 
interval which occurred between the first and second - 
annoimcement of the entire incapacity of King George 
the Third, that he was induced by the same ministers who 



hmk iMifltad dn regent, to fix^o hie own Royal m^ 
leecind his own con8tituti<mal assent — melt down bis Irisb 
Ciown, and plaee his Irish subjects under the guardianship 
of a mutilated and absent re]»esentation. It is theieiore 
not easy to reconcile to ordinary reason the probability 
ttiat a conscientious and moral monarch, during the in« 
Isnral of a disease so deep-seated and enfeebling to thB 
tiiiman intellect, could calmly or judicially reflect on a 
measare so comprehensive in its results, a^ so eoxru^t 
in ks attainment, as the legklative Umon. 

It was under all fhes^ circumstances, and Uie .departuss 
of the Viceroy, thdt the Earl of Westmoreland came oroar 
' as his successor. But the hue of his politics or goTem* 
ment had not preceded him. 

III. Mr. Piu felt that be had made but slight progress 
towards his scheme of a unicHi with Ireland ; his pfojec^ 
had turned against himsc4f ; and the Irish Pariiament,oa 
Ibe subject of the Regency, had taught him a lesson he 
bad but little expectation oi learning. However, tbs 
spirit of the Iri^ confirmed that au^i^re and pertinacious 
statesman in his resolution to rule Ireland in Great Britain, 
and to leave her no power to impede the course of his 
ambition. 

The Earl of Westmoreland was by no means ill adapted 
to the Irish people. He was sufficiently reserved to comr 
mand respect, and dignified enough to uphold his station. 
His splendid conviviality procured him many rationsd 
partisans, and hisextreme4iospitality engendered at least, 
temporary friendships. He was honourable and good* 
aatured, and, among the higher orde»» and bis intimate 
Msociates, be was a popular Viceroy. 

His Secretary, Major Hobart (Lord Bnekinghaimhirei 
was more a man.of the world, add was admiraUy eai- 
culated for the higher Masses of the Irish. 

A perfect gentleman, cheerful, convivkl, and con- 
oiiiating, though decided; Uberal, yet crafty; kind* 
hearted, but cautious ; and with a mixture of pride and 
affability in bis manner, he particidarly aikipted Inmself 
to his oteiial purposes by occasionally altering the pro^ 
pOTtion of each, as persons or circumstances required 
their application. With an open, prepossessing, counte- 
nance be gained wonderfiiUy upon every g^itleman with 
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trtiom he associated.* The period of Lord Westmore* 
land's government wa& certainly the summit of Irish 
prosperity. From the epoch of his departure she may 
date the commencement of her downfall. Lord JVest- 
moreland's wascharged with being a jobbing Government, 
bat it was less so than that of any of his predecessors ; 
and if he did not diminish, he certainly did not aggravate 
the burthens of the people. 

IV. When Lord Westrnweland arrived, Ireland was in 
a state of great prosperity. He met a strong opposition 
in Parliament,*but it was an bonest opposition, the guardian 
of public liberty, and not a faction. It was constitutional 
in principle, and formidable in talent ; it was jather a 
party to effect wholesome measures, than a systematic 
opposition to the Government. Only two subjects of 
vital importance were introduced during his adminis'- 
tration; most of the others being plausible demands, 
calculated rather to gratify the people than to produce 
any radical change in the system of the Government. A 
Place Bill, a Pension Bill, and a Responsibility Bill, an 
inquiry into the sale oi Peerages, and into the Police of 
Dublin, were amongst the most material measures pressed 
by the opposition during his viceroyalty. The Place Bill, 
however, supposed to be remedial, eventually became the 
most important that had ever been passed by an indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament. 

The perseverance of the able men who formed the 
opposition, at length gave a pretence to the Minister to^ 
purchase an armistice, by conceding some of the measmres 
they liad so long and pertinaciously resisted. 

It could not have been flattering however, to the warm 
supporters of Government, to be required by the Secretary 

* The Board of Green Cloth (the Lord Lieut^wit's second table), 
never was supported with more . splendour than during Lord Westmore- 
land's Government It was, at least, as good as his own, the class of 80^ 
eiety the same, flie conviviality superior. Economy had not crept into 
that department, and every shilling that was gsanted to that establ^ih^ 
ment was expended upon it. 

Major Hobart saved nothing in Ireland; he expended m the metro- 
polis all he received; and the entire of the grants, then made by the Irish 
Parliament to support the Vice-regal establishment, was actually laid out 
on it, and the citizens of Dublin, in fact, reaped the proftts of tiieir taxi 
action.- 
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to become abeolutriy inconsistent, a^d to cbsMe tMat 
language without a change of ciroumsUooee} aiia recaBl 
opinions they had so frequently declared in conjunction 
with l^e minister* 

Some of the most active su^x>yter8 of Govemment^. 
theretbre, deterooined not to in^rfere in these concessions^ 
and the opposition, on the other band, was so keen at tbft^ 
chase, and so gratified at the concession of their long*' 
sought measures, that they but superficially r^arded tiie 
details or the mode of conceding, and never reflected^ as* 
legislators or as statesmen, t|iat one of those measuren 
might prove a deadly weapon, by which the exet^tiva 
Gro vernment might destroy the Parliament under pretence 
of purifying it. A Bill was iMrought in to vacate the seato 
of members accepting offices under Oovernment, innitting. 
the term of bona fids offices ; th^eby leaving the minister 
a power of packing the Parliament. 

The oi^sitioQ, bUnded by their honest zeal, considf^red, 
this ruinous Bill a spedes of refcNm, and were astonisbed 
at the eoncesmon of a measure at once so popular, and 
which they conceived to be so destructive of minisieriaJl 
comipdon. 

The sagadty of Mr. Pkt, however, clearly showed hjh% 
tiiiat measure would put the Iitidi Parliament evenlually: 
iato his hands ; and the sequel provsed^ that, without th>Ml 
Bill^ worded as it was, the corruption by the llii^isterap 
tfie rebellion, ferce and tenor combined, could not have 
effected the Union. 

The Place, Pei^Hon, and Respcmsibility Bills^ were pKH 
posed by Mr. Grattan, acce€ied to btf the Viceroy, passed 
into laws, and considered as a triumph of the opposition 
ewer the venality of the Qorernmeat.* 

Mr. Grattan was certainly the most incorruptible public 
character on the records of the Irish Parliament. He 
worshipped popularity, yet there was a tinge of aristocracy 
in his devotion, which whilst it qualified its enthusiasmi 
still added to its purity. 

* The Audior w«& vequested by Goyemment to give his assent, in the 
JUmm, to the Place Bill ; but he had, at their original request, as well 
St on hi» owA opifium, for some years oppo^ it^ he tlierefore poeitiyely 
Kf aaedf and alood nearly alone in hia opposition. Mr. Newenhain an4 
Sir Scbxk M*Cart^y only supported him He foresaw its possible q^« 
•tion. 
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S^h men fiia^ <yM»us(k«ift}lr leiT m jcrifft^m^ 
milled by their ardotir ; and this iras the ease vriAi Mr* 
Grattan, on this artnistice whh the GovBnuneat 

Mr; Grattan did not always foresee the remote opoation 
trf his projects. ^ 

He was IHtle adapted to labomr on the details of .ine»* 
sures ; he had laid the broad foundatkm of tbe oenslittt^- 
tion, but sometimes regarded lightly the oat-buiklings 
^at Were occasionally attached to it. On ^is occasion, 
the Ministers were too subtle for him, and he heeded not 
that fatal clause which made no distinction between r«d, 
and n(»iiinal' offices. He considered not, that though 
offices of real emolument could not. be so frequently 
vacated and transferred, as to give tte Minister any very 
important advantage, those of nominal value might be 
daily given and resigned, without observation, and that, 
as the House was &en constituted, the Minister might 
almost form the Gcrnimons at his pleasure.* 

By comparing ^e Irish Parliament at tbe epochs of 
the Proposition and the Regency BiOsj and at timt of 
180G, the" fatal cq^eration of the Place Bill can be no hx^ 
f[^ questionable. In one woanl — it carried the Union.t 

V, During riie administration of Lorf Westmoretend, 
the first question (which so deeply afiected the subsequent 
everts of Ireland) was the partial emaoc^tion of the 
Irish Catholics, l^iough the question did not, when in- 
troduced, appear to involve the consideration of aiegia- 
lative union, its resuhs communicated a powerful iu&or 
ence to that meastoB^ 

The national annihilation of Ireland Was, in a consi- 
derate degree promoted by liie impolitic mismanagement 
of the Catholic population. 

Though many of the penal and restrictive statutes, by 

* There are four nominal oflSces in Ireland— the Escheatorships of 
Leinster, Munster, Connaught, and Ulster, which are obsolete: their 
emoluments are 30s per annum. By means of these offices, L6rd CaA- 
tlereagh packed the parliaBient in 1800. 

The Chilteam Hundreds in England are of the swne nature ; bat the 

large homber of Uie Britifih Commonfl renders any thing like packing 

Parliament for occasional purposes, by that means^ impossible. Npr 

durst a British minister piactice &at sartifice, except to a very limited 

-extent. 

t Se»l«mteMr Cra^gUftBrtpLordBelTidae, ; 
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which the CaduiiieB had beea so long oxdndad fiom all 
the most ralnaUe right s, not <Mily of British subjects,, but 
of freemen, were zepealed ; and though the power of 
taking fieeholds, and possessing laadeid property, was 
restored to them, these concessions were bnt a stimulus 
to further claims, and £ot which they created a most, 
rational expectation. 

The Cadiolics alined, that if they were allowed tQ 
purchase freeholds, and to receive, by descent, lands in 
fee, it must consequently be an injustice, an absordityi 
and an insult^ to <tebar them from me elective fraiu^hise^ 
and the privileges whidi were by law attached to the 
possession oi the same species of property by their Pro* 
testant fellow-subjects. 

They said, that noUemen and commoners of great fw- 
tune, of their p^suasion, who had been deprived of their 
rights by their sUtachment to hereditary monarchy, not- 
withstanding those partial concessions, still remained 
loaded with many attributes of actual slavery, in the 
midst of a free people ; that after a century <^ k>yal and 
peaceable demeanour towards a Protestant dynasty, they 
were still to be stigmatized as neither trustworthy nor 
loyal. Their language, firm and decided, was rational, 
and eventually successful. Government were now alarm- 
ed, and affected to take a liberal view of the subject; but 
were by no means unanimous as to the extent of the 
concessions. They conceived that tranquillity might be 
attained by mere religious toleration. This may ^ true, 
where but a small portion of the people are claimants: 
fiir different, however, where those excluded fonn the 
bulk, and the exchisionists a small muunrity of the people. 
However,' the concessions were important, and greats 
than could have been <»edible before Lord Westmor^ 
land's administration. The grant to Catholics of the 
elective franchise was the act more of Major Hobart and 
of his gov^nment than of himself. The forty shilling 
franchise was then granted to the poorest and most de- 
pendent peasantry of Ekirope, who m^t one day. 
be influenced hy one motive, and the next by its re- 
verse. It is easier to gfent than to recall, and strong 
doubts were fairly entertained as to the wisdom of that 
Pwtof it 
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The first important debates^ on granting the elective 
franchise to Irish Catholics, were in 1792, on a petition, 
presented in their favour. It was then looked upojf as a 
most daring step ; intolerance was then in full vigoui^ and 
Mr. Latouche moved to reject the petition without enter- 
ing on its merits* 

The prejudice against the Catholics was then so pow- 
erful, that their petition was rejected with indignation, by 
a division of 2(6 to 23. 

The Government, by this majority, hoped to render 
similar applications hopeless ; but, a lew months after, it 
was found necessary that the measure should be reconi- 
Jnended from the Throne, and supported by Government, 
and was carried in the same House by a large majority. 
The strange proceeding of the Irish Parliament on this 
subject, may be accounted for by their dread of reclama- 
tion by the Catholics (should they be admitted to poVer) 
of their forfeited estates, held by Peers and VlJommoners, 
by grants of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William; but 
which, on more mature reflection, they found to be 
chimerical. 

The Legislature, however, by granting the elective 
franchise to the Irish Catholics, conceded to them the 
very essence of the British Constitution. 

Mr. Pitt's ulterior views as to Ireland solve the enigmia, 
that the virulent enemies of the Catholics^ who opposed 
the slightest concession^ should directly after vote them 
the elective franchise, Mr. Pitt's object was to recipro- 
cally exasperate the two parties against each other. The 
indignant rejection of the petition of 1792, inflamed the 
Catholic with resentment, and elated the Protestant with 
triumph. The concession of 1793 reversed these pas- 
sions ; and both parties felt equally disgusted. The 
Minister took every advantage of the unpopularity of the 
Parliament, 

A very remarkable incident of inconsistency occurred 
in the House of Lords upon this occasion. Lord Clare, 
the most unqualified enemy the Catholics ever had, and 
the most virulent against them, on the debate in 1795J 
^poke and voted for giving them the elective franchisa^ 
-w^ich he had previously asserted would be a breach oi 
the Coronation Oath, and destructive to the Church and 

^9 
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State. O0 the other hand, Lord Charlemont, always \he 
most^ealous friend of the Irish people, and the most dis- 
tinguished of the gentle breed of patriots, on the same 
debate spoke in favour of the Catholics, yet voted against 
any concession whatsoever. 

Lord Clare wished to do mischief on Mr. Pitt's system, 
even at his own expense. Lord Cliarlemont wished to 
do good, but was too shallow to see the designs of the 
Chancellor, or even to mix policy with His candour.* 

Though Lord Westmoreland was powerfully opposed 
In Parliament, during the whole of his government, the 
country was in peace, and he was zealously supported. 
Had he not been recaUed, under pretence of making way 
for a general pacification, the nation had no reason ta 
suppose his place would be much better filled. His recall, 
and the appointment and deposition of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
his successor, within three months, completed the train 
which Mr. ritt had laid for the explosion. Having 
divided the country, and obtained the means of packing 
the Parliament, through the Place Bill, he suffered some 
men to disseminate the French revolutionary mania; and 
having proceeded so far, recalled Lord Westmoreland, 
and encouraged others to raise their loyalty into the 
region of madness. 

^His Lordship had not completed the usual term of 
residence, nor had he failed in his duties ; and his ap- 
pearing not to feel hurt at his abrupt recall was mysteri- 
ous, and seemed to forbode some important scheme or 
deception. 

Vi. The appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam, who had 
previously opposed the administration, was, perhaps, the 
most deep and treacherous design ever contemplated by 
any minister. But Mr. Pitt had never been in Ireland, 
and experienced difiiculties he did not anticipate. He 
fancied he might excite and suppress commotion at his 
convenience ; but, in deciding upon forcing a premature ^ 

• The ablest of the Catholic leaders, at that time, was Mr. Keou^ , 
he possessed a very strong intellect, and had more intelligence and more 
inmtence with that hody, than any man of that pereuasion ; he ivaa a 
leader at aU their early meeting and of very great use in f or wa rdi ng 
their measures. After their attamment of the elective franchise, he slip 
m^ed their claims with talent, vigour, and peiraeverance. ' , " 
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insurrection for a particular object, he did not calculate 
on the torrent of blood that would be shed, and the in- 
veterate hatred that might be perpetuated against the 
British Government His resolution was taken, and he 
prevailed upon one of the most pure and respected of the 
Whig leaders to become Vicei'oy of Ireland, under a sup- 
position that he was selected to tranquilize and to foster 
that country. The Minister wanted only a high-minded 
Victim, as an instrument to agitate the Irish. His Lord- 
ship had great estates in Ireland — was one of its mo^ 
land and indulgent landlords, and was extremely popular. 
His manners were, perhaps, too mild, but he had enlarged 
principles of political liberty, and of religious toleration- 
Mr. Pitt had assured him he should have the gratification 
of fully emancipating the Irish Catholics. Lord Fitz- 
william accepted the office only on that consideration, 
and with this entire conviction he repaired to Dublin, to 
carry into immediate execution what he conceived would 
for ever tranquilize that country. Mr. Pitt intended to 
inflame the country — throw upon the Viceroy the in- 
sinuation of disobedience — and openly charge him with a 
precipitancy, of which he himself was the real author. 

Never was a scheme conducted with more address and 
secrecy. Lord Fitz william was received with open arms ^ 
by the people — he immediately commenced his arrange-* 
ments — and Mr. Pitt began as closely to counteract 
them. In every act of his government. Lord Fitz william 
was either deceived or circumvented. 

Mr. Pitt's end was answered : he thus raised the Catho- 
lics to the height of expectation, and, by suddenly recall- 
ing tlieir favourite Viceroy, he inflamed them to the 
degree of generating tlie commotions he meditated, which 
-would throw the Protestants into the arms of England for 
protection, whilst the horrors would be aggravated by the 
mingled conflicts of parties, royalists and republicans. 

E^ this measure, too, Mr. Pitt, had the gratification of 
humbling Earl Pitzwilliam, disgracing the Whigs, over- 
whelming the Opposition, turning the Irish into fanatics, 
and thereby preparing the gentry of that country for the 
project that was immediately to succeed it. 

The conduct of the Ihike of Portland must have been 
either culpable or imbecile — ^be must either have be- 
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trayed Lord Fitzwilliam to Mr. Pitt, bi Mr. Pitt musj 
have made him a blind instrument o( treachery to his 
friend. The first is most probable^ as he remained in 
office after his friend had been disgraced, and, in direci 
contradiction to his own declaration, aided in the ^tai 
project which was effected by that treachery. 

The limits of this volume do not admit of stating ki 
detail all the important facts which constituted the treaclv 
ery of the Premier, and the fraud on Earl Fitzwilliani. 
His Lordship's letters to Lord Carlisle cannot be 
abridged; every line is material f in those letters only 
can the decepticMi practised on that nobkman be fouuci 
with that wei^t and accuracy v/hich so remarkable aa 
incident in both English and Irish history requires. 

In those letters will be found, as in a glare of light, 
on the one side, that high-minded, pure, virtuous dignity ' 
of mind and action, and on the other, that intrepid, abl^ 
crafty, inflexible, and unprincipled conduct, which mark** 
ed indelibly the characters of those remarkable per- 
sonages, 

Mr. Pitt having sent Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland with 

unlimited powers to satisfy the nation, permitted him tb 

proceed until he had unavwdably committed himself both 

. to the Catholics and country, when he suddenly recalledi 

him, leaving it in a state of excitation and dismay. 

The day Lord Fitzwilliam arrived, peace was pro- 
claimed throughout all Irefcmd. The day he quitted it, 
she prepared for insurrection. 

The Beresfords and the Ponsonbys were arrayed 
against each other — and, in one week mwe the Beres- 
lords would have been prostrate. Mr. Pitt^ however, 
terminated the question, by dethroning Lcwrd FitzwilHain ; 
the Whigs were defeated — and Ireland was surrenderor 
at discretion to Lord Clare and his connection. WiUaia 
three months after Lord Fitzwilliam's dismissal, liDrd 
Clare had got the nations into full training for milUarjf 
execufi&n. 

VII. The arrival of Lord Camden to succeed Eari 
Pitzwilliam, was attended by almost insunrectionsury out- 
rage. The Beresfords were the ostensible pause of the 
people's favourite being overthrown: on that familj^ 
therefore, they conceived they should signalize their ven- 
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geance ; and their determination was nearly carried into 
execution. 

The Chancellor, in his carriage, was assailed ; he re- 
ceived the blow of a stone on his forehead, which, with 
^ somewhat more force, would^have rid the people of their 
enemy. His house was attacked; the populace were 
determined to destroy him, and were proceeding to exe- 
cute their intentions. At that moment their rage was, 
most fortunately, diverted by the address of his sister, 
Mrs. Jeffries, who, unknown an3 at great risk, had min- 
gled in the crowd: she misled them as to the place of 
his concealment. Disappointed of their object, they then 
attacked the Custom House, where Mr. Beresfora, first 
commissioner of the revenue resided. Dreadful results 
were with reason apprehended. 

Such was the inauspicious beginning of Lord Camden's 
government. From the day of his arrival the spirit of 
insurrection increased, and, in a short period, during his 
Lordship's Government, more blood was shed, as much 
of outrage and cruelty was perpetrated on both sides, and 
as many military executions took place, as in ten times 
the same period during the sanguinary reign of Eliza- 
beth, or the usurpations of Cromwell or King William.* 

Vin. The conspiracy of united Irishmen — never pro- 
foundly secret, soon became public ; its members avowed 
themselves ; but the extent of its objects was unknown, 
and its civil arrangements and military organization far 
exceeded those of any association in history. Constituents 
knew not their representatives, and the soldiers knew not 
the names of those by whom they were to be commanded. 
Even the members of their executive Directory were 
utterly unknown to some hundred thousand men, who 
had sworn obedience to their orders. Mr.- Pitt was sur- 

* T. hare always considered, and still consider William the Thiid as 
an usurper in Ireland, until ^e flight of James, and the Articles of 
Limerick, capitulated for the whole nation; after that, he was to be 
considered king de facto y by conquest. At all events, it was the result of 
a rebellion in England and of loyalty in Ireland ; and it should be recol- 
lected, that the Irish people, after that capitulation, never did rise or rebel 
against his government, or that of his successors, as they did in Scotland 
twice, and partially in England. 

The insunrection of 1798 was excited by the artifices of Mr. Pitt -to 
pimnote a Union. 

29* 
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prised, and found the conspiracy becoming rather too 
extensive and dangerous for his purposes ; for a moment 
he felt he might possibly get beyond his depth, and he 
conceived the necessity of forcing a premature explosion, 
by which he might excite sufficient horrors throughout 
the country to serve his purpose, and be able to suppress 
the conspiracy in the bud, which might be beyond his 
power should it arrive at its maturity. 

Individually Lord Camden was an excellent man, and, 
in ordinary times, would have been an acquisition to the 
country, but he was made a cruel instrument in the hands 
of Mr. Pitt, and seemed to have no will of his own. 

Earl Camden was of a high mind, and of unblemished 
reputation ; his principles were good, but his talent was 
not eminent ; he intended right but was led wrong ; he 
wished to govern with moderation, but was driven by his 
council into most violent proceedings j to the arrogant 
dictum of Lord Clare he had not a power of resistance, 
and he yielded to cruelties that his mind must have re- 
volted at. 

His Lordship became extremely popular amongst the 
armed associations which were raised in Ireland under 
the title of Yeomen. Efe was considered the guardian of 
that institution. He did what justice he was permitted to 
do ; and a single false act of his oirw, during his residence 
in Ireland, never was complained of His Secretary, 
Earl Chichester (Mr. Pelham), held up the reputation of 
the Government to its proper standard. Without great 
talents, he had good sense, good manners, a frank ad- 
dress, with humane, honourable, and just intentions ; but, 
at a critical moment he was obliged to return to England 
for his health, and Lord Camden filled up the vacancy 
by his nephew. This relative became one of the most 
celebrated persons of his day, and is the principal hero in 
the sequel of Irish history, and in England proved him- 
self a most destructive minister to the finances and cha- 
racter of the British Empire. 

However, with all his good qualities as Viceroy, Lord 
Camden's Government was by its consequences, the most 
ruinous, and most unfortunate, that Ireland ever experi- 
enced. 

Lord Clar© and his connections, intoxicated by their 
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victory over the late Viceroy, set no bounds to their 
triumph ; they treated the people as their vassals, the 
country as their demesne, and its patronage as their pri- 
vate property. 

IX. On a review of the state of Ireland at that period, 
it must be obvious to every deliberate observer, that the 
design of Mr. Pitt, to effect some mysterious measure in 
Ireland, was now, through the unaccountable conduct of 
the Irish Government, beginning to develope itself. The 
seeds of insurrection, which had manifested themselves 
in Scotland and in Englaud, were by the vigour and 
promptitude of the British Government, rapidly crushed ; 
and by the reports of Parliament, Lord Melville had ob- 
tained and published prints of the different pikes manu- 
factured in Scotland, long before that weapon had been 
manufactured by the Irish peasantry. But in Ireland, 
though it appeared, from public documents, that Govern- 
ment had full and accurate information of the Irish United 
HL Societies, and that their leaders and chiefs were well 
known to the British Ministry, at the same period, and 
by the same means that England and Scotland were kept 
tranquil, so might have been Ireland. 

Mr. Pitt, however, found he had temporized to the ex- 
tremity of pmdence ; the disaffected had not yet appear- 
ed as a collected army, but a succession of partial out- 
rages convinced him that prompt and decisive measures 
became absolutely indispensable. The Earl of Car- 
hampton, Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, first expressed 
his dissatisfaction at Mr, Pitt's inexplicable proceedings. 
His Lordship had but little military experience, but he 
was a man of the world, of courage, and decision, ardent, 
and obstinate ; he determined right or wrong, to annihi- 
late the conspiracy. Without the consent of the Irish 
Grovernment, he commanded the troops, that, on all 
symptoms of insurrectionary movements, they should 
act without waiting for the presence of any civil power. 
Martial law had not then been proclaimed. He went, 
therefore, a length, which could not possibly be support- 
ed ; his orders were countermanded by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; but he refused to obey the Viceroy, under colour 
that he had no rank in the army. 

Lord Carhampton found that the troops in the garrison 
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of Dublin were daily corropted by the United Irishmen; 
he therefore withdrew them, and formed two distinct 
camps on the south and north, some miles fFom the capital, 
and thereby, as he conceived, prevented all intercourse 
of the army with the disaffected of the metropolis. Both 
measures were disapproved of by the Lord Lieutenant, 
whom Lord Carhampton again refused to obey. 

The King's sign manual was at length procured, or- 
dering him to break up his camps, and bring back the 
grrison ; this he obeyed, and marched the troops into 
iblin barracks. He then resigned his command, and 
publicly declared, that some deep and insidious scheme 
of the Minister was in agitation: for, instead of suppress- 
ing, the Irish Government was obviously disposed to ex- 
cite an insurrection. 

Mr. Pitt counted on the expertness of the Irish Govern- 
ment to effect a premature explosion. Free Quarters* 
were now ordered, to irritate the Irish population ; Slow 
Tortures were inflicted under the pretence of forcing 
confessions ; the people were goaded and driven to mad- 
ness. 

General Abercromby, who succeeded as Ck)mmander'- 
in-Chief, was not permitted to abate these enormities,^ 
and therefore resigned with disgust.t Ireland was by 
these means reduced to a state of anarchy, and exposed 
to crime and cruelties to which no nation had ever been 
subject. The people could no longer bear their miseries. 
Mr. Pitt's object was now effected, and an insurrection 
was excited. 

* Free QiuarUn is a tenn not yet practically known in England. 
Free Quarters rendered officers and soldiers despotic masters of the peas- 
antry, their houses, food, property, and, occasionally, their families. 
This measure was resorted, with all its attendant honors, throusrhont 
some of the hest ports of Ireland, previous to the insurrection, and for 
the purpose of exciting it 

t General Abercromby, in ^neral orders, stated that the army placed 
under his command, from their state of disorganization, would soon be 
much more formidable to their friends than to their enemies; and that he 
would not countenance or admit Free Quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

fnnirrection — ^Topography of Wexford County— Persecutions and Eniel^ 

' ties of the Wexford CJentfy— Commencement of Hostilities— Stale of 
Ibe Insiugentfr— And &eii number— Expected attack on Da}ilii>-r 
Ezcelleiit plan oi the Insuigenta— Executions in cold blood, and bar* 
baroua exhibition in the Cattle yard — Major Bacon executed without 
trid — ^Major Foot defeated— Col. Walpole defeated and killed — Gen- 
eral Pawcett defeated — General Dmidas and the Cavalry defeated by 

- the Fikemen — Captain Armstrong** treachery — > Henry and Johjp 
&eais — The execution of the two brothexa — ^Progress of the insnr* 

. lection — ^Different Battlesk-^Important Battle of Arkiow — Spirited reply 
of Colonel Skenrit— Battle of Ros&r-Bagenal Harvey—Dttith of Loii 
Mountjoy — ^Unprecedented instance of Heroism in a Boy — ^The Royal 
Army dnven out of the town— Description of Vinegar Hill— Details 
oi the Engagement-^Oenerai Lake's horse ^hot under him — Ennis- 
coiChy twice stormed^Wounded peasants burned— Mr. Giogan trbi 
by Court Martial— His witness shot by the military— Bill of attainder 
— Ten thousand pounds costs to the Attorney General — ^Barbarous ex- 
ecution of Sir Edward Crosby and Mr. Grogan, under colour of a 
Court Martial. 

!• These sangainary transactions will, in the opinions of 
posterity, be placed to the account of those who might 
have prevented them. The success of the illiterate in- 
tsurgents at the commencement, nearly confirmed them in 
the idea of their cause being divine : they were led to 
hope, that, by their numbers, impetuosity, and persever- 
*ince, they could obtain their liberation from an oppres- 
sive Government and a tyrannical aristocracy* Th* 
ignorance or indiscretion of many" of the king's officers 
who had encountered them, excited their contempt, while 
their own natural habits and instinctive tact led them to 
a system of ambuscade and stratagem, which, in many 
instances proved disastrous to tlie king's forces. The 
pike, at the commence inent, very frequently succeeded 
against the regular, and always against the yeoman 
cavalry ; and, in close combat with even the infantry, it 
proved in some instances irresistible/ . 

* The extreme expertnees with which the Inah handled the pike 
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Almost all countries possess some national weanoo, xa 
the use of which the inhahitanCs are more expert man at 
any other, and their superiority at which is evinced in 
every insurrection. The Highland broadsword and tar- 
get, in the rebellions of Scotland, were eminently soc- 
cessful ; the Polish lances, the American rifle, and the 
Indian tomahawk, were often as successful against r^:o- 
lar troops. 

IL Wextbrd, though so near the metropolis, is not a 
frequented county, as it is m>t a direct thorough&re to any 
other part of the kingdom : the towns of Gorey, Arklow, 
and Wicklow intervene between Wexford and Dublin. 
The king's troops were in possession of Arklow, and the 
country to the metropolis, through Wicklow. They in- 
terrupted the communication between Wexford and the 
Wicklow mountains ; and, on that side, left the Wexford 
insurgents almost isolated in their original .position. 

In the interior of the county, however, the insurgents 
had many strong positions ; and, on the south side, the 
(own of New floss was the only impediment to their 
making themselves masters of Waterford, where they 
were certain of being immediately joined by the Munster 
insurgents, particularly by the Waterford and Tipperary 
men, the most numerous and efficient in the kingdom ; 
and this possession of N^w Soss gave rise to one of th« 
most bloody and most protracted battles ever fought ia 
Ireland. 

The reckless ferocity, so natural to men resisting op- 
pression, here bad full scope for its terrific development. 
The pecusantry of that country were, in a great proportioui 
of English descent ; thev had been tai^ht that it was 
right to separate themselves from England ; and thoy 

BurprisinK ; by withdrawing, they could shorten it to little more than the 
length oia dagger, and, in a second, dart it out to its fall extent. At 
(M Kilculten, they entirely repulsed General Dimdas, and &e heavy 
eavalry, in a r^ular charge* killiag two captains and many Mldierii 
the General escaped with great dithcultv, by the fleetaess of his horae. 
At New Ross, they entirely broke the heavy horse by their pikes. A 
solid mass, or deep column of determined pikemen, could only he broken 
by artillery, or a heavy fire of musketry: well-served artillery they 
eoald Rot withstand, if not ck»e enough to be m^ed upon. Cdomt 
Foot's detachment of infantry was nearly anniMated l^ the pike 9ti 
Oulart; only the mayor and two others escaped. 
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•tirm ilB^ with tfiat diieadSil doctrine, tlM, ^ !f the ohjeel 
he good, the means ai<e inanftteriaL" 

Upon this doctrine, ^wever, many of the higher ordera 
had unequivocally acted, A portion of the j^entiy €«f the 
county of Wexfowi were boisterous, overbearing, and de- 
Void <» judgment ; their OhristiaH principles were merge* 
in their Protestant ascendency. The frenzy of an extern 
minating principle seemed to hare taken root amongst 
tiiem ; and they acted as if under the impressk)n, that' 
burning every cottage, and torturing every cottager, were 
n meritorious proof of their faith and toyalty. Great 
and most unwarrantable excesses had been practised by 
acme of the R-otestant gentry on the lower orders: some 
<rf =them were nearly as savage, and certainly as sangui- 
nary as the most vicious of the insurgents. Those men 
committed their loyal bmtalities without calculs^ng that 
a single victory might enable the insurgents to retaliate. 

The eonduct of the Wexford gentry was held out, by 
insurgent leaders, to the inflamed populati^i, as a system 
to be retaliated ; nor is it possibk to deny, thi^ imtural 
justice gave some colour to that sanguinary doctrine* 
The lower orders uninstructed in the distinction between 
the rights of Government and the mad excesses of the 
bigotf^ gentry or tyrannical functionaries, naturally mis- 
took retaliation for justice, and followedexactly the course 
of devastation which had been inflicted up<m themselves. 
The mansions of the gentry experienced the same fate 
which the gentry had inflicted on the cottages. The in- 
surgents considered every Protestant a tyrant ; the Pro- 
testants proclaimed every Catholic a rebel ; reason was 
banished, mercy was denounced, and the reciprocal thirst 
for blood became insatiable. 

III. Actual hostilities now commenced by skirmishes 
round the city of Dublin, ajid jseveral simultaneous at- 
tacks were made by the insurgents, upon various posts and 
garrisons, with surpnsing pertinacity. They had n^her 
officers, regular arms, nor discipline ; their plans, ^ere- 
fore, though acutely devised, could have no certainty of 
regular or punctual execution ; yet a masterly system of 
tactics, €^ combinations, and of soffensive war£9u*e had 
been originally determined upon. Though these^ iu ft 
great measure^ hftd. been frustrated by the dei^ oi Lcaai 
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BdwAid naBuml± and the airest of thi P if it tor R Aqf. 
were exeooCad su^^ietitly to jneova Ibal Iheia had bectt 
the plan of an rfactqal irtwatanca fo the GoTenm^iit 

The oQmb«r of tbeinwurgenta ia utterly impoauble 19 
be afatad witb aoeuracy* Tliefe thaa existed ia Ireland 
$i learn 12^000 eAetiva nm at anmy who^ from tbt 
iWMdlnaeii of the ialand^ could be coUeatedattdq>yabaUed 
m a week tfaiOQgboiit ihe entire kingdom* ^ 

The inaoigenta wete unpaid-'inwHr of tfaem teaiif, 
mdotbed, few of tbam well armed, all of Ibem undiact: 
plinad, witb ecareelir any artillery^ no caTalry,the|r paw« 
der and ammanition moatly prepared by ibmiaelveBsa^ 
lenta or covering, no money, no certainty of provision^ 
obedience to tbmr chiefs, and adherence to their canae^ 
weie akflMthejr voluntary. Under these ciicamatanoe% 
their coawitaon must have been precarioua, and tbeix 
numbers variable. No one leader amongst them had 
suffioieni power to 4XMitrol or count^act their pioppnsitieSy 
yet they fetight with wonderful perseverance, addxaMji 
and intrepjdity^t 

* Some oi ttie Mtwm sUrted that above four bundled thooouid ncfk 
had been 8wom»and privately. drilled; but little faith can be placed in 
any document on the subject Had the cause continued to succeed, the 
numbeni would have been double. In 1 782 , above one hundred thousand 
Independent VdiuiteeiB were well clothed, anoed/and dfiR^inad, sai 
■boot iifty tiumMndl maw of an inferior deacription, were aEacs^d. 

t One of the insoigenta in the town of Wexford, with whom I wis 
well acquainted, ^ve me much information, and a great insight into the 
tranaactioQS of that county. He was a rational man, and disgusted with 
both parties, he would have been neutral, but neutrality was Hnpos- 
sible ; and Mr. Taylor, a Royalist, and a man of truth and ^integrity, 
whom the msoigents, on pain of death, had forced to print their procla* 
mation, gave me many of their documents, and a great deal of intelli*^ 
ffence. I collected, on all. hands, that, on the first rising, there were not 
nve thousand insuigents to attack the town of Wexford ; bilt that the 
King's troops having evacuated the place, with a 0(»8ideTable loree, anj 
without any ^rt to defend' it, and being harysed on their retieat« thik 
firrt add moat impoitant snoeMe had ite immediale dkeU and befoie 
noon Ibe ncfft day moie than twenty .thousand Wexfocd men had flocked 
to their standards, and thev houiiy increased in number while success wae 
poaaible. At the battle of New Ross, I was assured that Bagenal Har- 
vey bad thirty thousand, at the battle of Arklow there were more thmn 
tO,000 1 and, as the most unequivoeal proof of thsk formidable nua|» 
han, at the ngageawBt oi Vinogar WL Goseml JLake did not dunk il 
aiviSBhU toat|liBk t^ ta^ Isii ^ twaiUy 1^^ 
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rV. A night attack on the metropolis had been long 
meditated by the united Irishmen, but its early execution 
had not been anticipated by the Government. The Lord 
Lieutenant ascertained that such an attempt was to be 
made on the 23d of May, 1798, by a large body of in- 
surgents then collecting on the north of Swords and 
Santry, and on the south under the Rathfamham moun- 
tains less than five miles from the city. Of their num- 
bers, leaders, arms, or tactics, every body was ignorant, 
all was confusion and every report was extravagantly 
exaggerated. The regular garrison, and the yeomanry, 
prepared themselves with the utmost animation, but 
nobody knew his station, or could ascertain his duty. 
Orders were issued, and immediately revoked, positions 
were assigned and countermanded, more confused, inde- 
cisive, and unintelligible arrangements of a military 
nature never appeared. 

No probable point of attack was signified, and the only 
principle of defence appeared to be comprised in one sen- 
tence, " every man for himself, and Gk)d for us all." 
Lord Clare appeared the most busy and active, as far as 
his tongue extended. Confidence and bravery were re- 
commended in all quarters ; but a very serioul^ uneasiness 
was perceptible throughout the metropolis ; his Lordship's 
activity was confined to the council chamber, and to the 
upper court of the castle. 

As night approached, orders were given that the yeo- 

a considerable artillery v Cavalry and mortars were brought to force their 
line, sufid even against such an attack they ma&e a long and desperate re- 
sistance, and retreated from that large and disciplined army with very 
little (comparative) loss. 

I had every reason to believe (and I omitted no means of ascertaining 
the reality), that above tliirty-five thousand men had risen in the county 
bf'^Vexford alone. This species of computation may, therefore, be 
indulged in as thcOTy, certainly not as a true criterion. Wexford is only 
one of thirty-two counties, by no means the most populous, and far 
from the most extensive Had the rising been general, the northern 
counties might have furmshed as m^y, the southern counties more, and 
the midland less than Wexfoid. A rough (but no doubt uncertain) aver- 
age^ may be drawn from these data, as to what the possible or probable 
amount of insurgents might have been, throughout the entire lungdom» 
if the struggle had been protracted. It is equally clear, that had the 
insuisents possessed arms, officers, and discipline, their numbers would 
tfpqa tta»e rendered them masters <rf the Iniigdom. . 

30 
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men, cavalry and in&ntry, shoald occupy Smithfield, 
which was, at length, considered as the probable point of 
attack from Santry, where the peasantry were reported 
to have collected in the greatest numbers. The yeomen, 
amongst whom were nearly eight hundred attorneys, horse 
and foot, turned out. Their infantry was effective, and 
their cavalry excellent. The gradations of their disci- 
pline and enthusiasm were, however, extremely amusing; 
those who had imbibed their full quantum of generous 
fluids^ were the most fierce and enthusiastic : others \(rho 
had dined on substantial matters, were as steady as posts. 
But those who had been paraded before dinner, 'after 
standing under arms for some hours, could endure it no 
longer, and a forced loan of cheese, tongues, and bottled 
porter, from a Mr. Murray, of Great George's-street, was 
unanimously decided upon, and immediately carried into 
execution. The barristers, commanded by Captain Saurin, 
were from their position likely to sustain the first onset 
of the pikemen ; and as night closed, such a scene of 
military array never was, and probably never will be wit- 
nessed. Smithfield is a long and very, wide street, open 
at both ends, one of which is terminated by the quays and 
river. It is intersected by narrow streets, and formed 
altogether one of the most disagreeable positions in which 
an immense body of demi-disciplined men and horses 
ever were stationed in solid mass, without any other ordev 
than, " if you are attacked^ defend t/ourselves to the last 
extremityJ^ 

The cavalry and, infantry were, in some places, so 
compactly interwoven, that a dragoon could not wield his 
sword without cutting down a foot soldier, nor a foot 
soldier discharge his musket without knocking down a 
trooper. The cavalry being elevated, could breathe freely 
in the crowd; but the infantry could scarcely avoid 
suffocation. A few hundred insurgents, with long pikes, 
coming on rapidly in the dark, might without difficulty, 
have assailed the yeomen at once^urom five different, 
points. The Barristers anS Attorneys' corps occupied 
three of those points. So much for General Cra^s 
tactics. 

The danger was considered imminent, the defence 
impracticable ; yet there ^as a cheerful, thoughtless 
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jocularity with which the English nation, under grave 
circumstances, are totally unacquainted; and plain matter 
of fact men can scarcely conceive Ihat renovating levity 
which carries an Irish heart buoyantly over every wave, 
which would swamp, or at least water-log, their more 
steady fellow-subjects. All the barristers, attorneys, 
merchants, bankers, reveftue officers, shopkeepers, students 
of the University, doctors, apothecaries, and corporators, 
of an immense metropolis, in red coats, with a sprinkling 
of parsons, all doubled up .together, awaiting in profound 
darkness (not with impatience), for invisible executioners 
to dispatch them without mercy, was not Abstractedly) 
a situation to engender much hilarity. Scouts now and 
then came, only to report their ignorance, a running buz:^ 
occasionally went round, that the videts were driven in — 
and the reports of distant musketry, likca twitch of 
electricity, gave a slight but perceptible movement to 
men's muscles. A few (faintly heard) shots on the north 
side also seemed to announce that the vanguard of the 
Santry men was approaching. In the mean time-, no 
farther orders came from the general, and if there had, 
no orders could have been obeyed. It appeared, at break 
of day, that both the Santry and Rathfarnham men had 
adjourned their main* assault till some other opportunity. 

The different corpid now got more regular, the bands 
struck up " Gk)d save the King"— the danger of the night, 
in all its ramifications, re-occupied the tongue of every 
soldier in Smithfield ; and at length an order came from 
Greueral Craig (Lord Roden being victorious in a skir- 
mish), to dismiss the troops, and to parade again in the 
evening. Never was an order obeyed with more alacrity, 
and never did insurgents lose so favourable an opportunity 
of covering a field of battle with more distinguished 
carcases. 

The insurgents on the south intended to take the castle 
by surprise, whilst the Santry men assailed the barracks ; 
but their plan was disconcerted by Lord Roden, at the 
head of his dragoons (called the fox hunters, from their 
noble horses). His Lordship marched rapidly upon them^ 
and surprised the few who had collected; and, being 
supported by a small number of light infantry, the attack 
completely succeeded. A few were sabred, and some few 
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made prisoners ; bat the body dispefrsed with little msisl- 
ance. Lord Roden received a ball oa his helmet, but 
was only bruised, and some dragoons were wounded ; the 
other (county of Dublin) men retreated to join the Kildare 
men ; the southern marched to unite themselves with those 
of Wicklow. Their plan had been excellent, had they 
acted steadily on it, success was not improbable ; however, 
the metropolis for some time had no further dread of 
molestation. 

A new, disgusting, and horrid scene was next morning 
publicly exhibited ; after which military executions com- 
menced, an4 continued with unabating activity. Some 
dead bodies of insurgents^ sabred the night before by Lord 
^loden's dragoons, were brought in a cart to Dublin, with 
some prisoners tied together; the carcases were stretched 
out in the Castle yard, where the Viceroy then resided, 
and in full view of the Secretary's windows ; they lay on 
the pavement as trophies of the first skirmish, during a 
hot day, cut and gashed in every part, covered with 
clotted blood and dust, the most frightful spectacle which 
ever disgraced a royal residence, save the seraglio. Afiteir 
several hours exposure, some appearance of life was per* 
ceived in one of the mutilated carcases. The man had 
been stabbed and gashed in various parts ; his body was 
removed into the guard-room, and means were taken to 
restore animation ; the efforts succeeded, he entirely 
recovered, and was pardoned by Lord Camden ; he was 
an extraordinarily fine young man, above six feet high, 
the son of a Mr. Keough, an opulent landholder of Rath* 
&irnham ; he did not, however, change his principles, and 
was, ultimately, sent out of the country. 

That morning, the yeomanry corps were called upon 
to attend the execution of Lord Roden's prisoners, who 
were ordered to be hanged from the lamp irons, or on the 
bridges. It was a service the respectable corps declined, 
several, however, went individually as spectators. - The 
first victim to that arbitrary and ill-judged execution, was 
a Mr. Led witch, of Rathfarnham, the brother of a Catho- 
lic clergyman.* 

* He was a remarkably large and heavy person, and was hanged on 
one of the bridges. By the inexperience of the executioner, Mr. Led* 
witch su&red a prolonged'and cmel death ; the rqte frequently slipped^ 
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others were executed at the same time ; some of the 
lamplighters also paid with their lives for their former 
night's omission, and blood began to flow with but little 
mercy. Bacon (a Major of the old volunteers), was caught 
in a female garb, endeavouring to quit the city ; and 
under a general order to execute, forthwith, all persons 
found in disguise, he was led to CarUsle Bridge, and 
hanged from the scaffolding. Thesespecies of executions 
became common, and habit soon reconciled men to what 
was not only disgusting, but horrible. 

V. Martial law was now proclaimed, and the courts 
of justice closed, except on civil subjects. The barristers 
pleaded in their uniform, with their side-arms, one of the 
judges (Baron Medge) appeared on the bench in the same 
uniform, the names of the inmates of every house were 
pasted on every door, fabricated reports of massacres and 
poisonings were daily propagated, the city assumed, 
altogether, the appearance of one monstrous barrack, or 
slaughter-house. The attacks on the royal garrisons in 
Kild€Lre and Dublin counties, were in many places unsuc- 
cessful ; on other points the insurgents entirely succeeded, 
and no quarter was granted on either side. The town of 
Prosperous was taken, and the garrison were killed by the 
peasantry. 

On the Wexford side the insurgents, at first, were 
almost uniformly successful ; they took Wexford without 
resistance; the garrison retreated with much fighting and 
some loss. Enniscorthy was stormed by the pe^isantry, 
and, after a desperate conflict, most of the town was 
burned, and a great portion of the garrison cut to piecdfe ; 
the residue escaped, with great difficulty, through the 
flames.* The victory was complete, and gave them the 

and gave away; at lengthy his legs were tied up behind his hack» and, 
fifter much struggling and dragging, he was dispatched wi& very consid- 
erable difficulty. It was a horrid sight. 

* Captain Hay, of the light dragoons, had been taken prisoner some 
time before, and was accu»&d of having acted as a commander of the 
pea^uitry in that attack, and at Arklow. This report acquired strength, 
from the- circumstance that one of his brothers had been haneed as a 
rebel, and another of them had been an active insurgent during tne occu- 
jJation of Wexford. Captain Hay, however, was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and fully acquitted, on the ground of compulsion. He also appeared 
to have saved the lives of several loyalists at JilmiiflcorthY, and particu- 

30* 
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possession ot that fine position, Vinep^ar Hill, and die 
total command of an extensive country. 

Major Foot, advancing too confidently with a detach* 
ment to Oulart, was totally defeated — only three of his 
corps escaped. Colonel Walpole, an inexperienced offi- 
cer, solicited, and, as a court favour, obtained, a com- 
mand to attack the insurgent anny near Gorey ; but he 
was surprised by them near that town; many of the 
troops were destroyed — the Colonel himself fell early in ' 
the action — ^the artillery was taken — and the whole corps 
were dispersed, or taken prisoners. The town of Gorey 
was sacked and burned. General Fawcett'# detachment 
was as unfortunate. He marched from Duncannon fort, 
to unite with other corps collecting to attack Wexford : 
but he was himself attacked at the Three Rocks Moun- 
tain ; all his artillery was captured ; he was utterly routed, 
and with difficulty got back to Duncannon, with some 
relics of his corps. 

In Kildare the success was alternate, but in most in- 
stances the regular troops had the advantage ; torrents 
of blood were shed, and every idea of mercy seemed ex- 
ploded ; acts of ferocity, beyond belief, were committed 
on both sides.* 

General Dundas confidently determined upon breaking 
a solid body of pikemen, by the impetuosity and weight 
of his heavy cavalry. The peasantry, ip a deep close 
column, and under the ruined church of Old Kilcullen, 
received them on their pikes : two captains were killed, 
with many of the heavy cavalry, and the General escaped 

hiiy a MiB. Ogle's sister, whom he cairied through the flames of a bum* 
ing street, and a fire of musketry. 

* It is a singular fact, that in all the ferocity of the conflict, the storm- 
ing of towns and of villages, toomen were uniformly respected by the 
insmgents. Though numerous ladies fell occasionally into their power, 
they nevwr experienced any incivility or misconduct But the foreign 
troops in our service (Hompesch's) not pnly brutally ilVtreated, but oc- 
casionally shot gentlewomen. A very respectable married woman in 
Enniscorthy (Mrs. Stringer, ^e wife of an attorney) was wantonly shot 
at her own window by a Germai^ in cold blood. Tlie rebels (though 
her husband was a royalist) a short time after took some of those foreign 
soldiers prisoners, and piked them all, as they told them — "just to teach 
them how to shoot ladies/* Martial law always affects bdth sides ; retal- 
iation becomes the law of nature wherever municipal laws are not in 
operafion; itisaremedythat should never be resorted to but in eatrvmis. 
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vitTi difficulty. Tfae same body was attacked again the 
same day, with artillery y and quickJy broken ; but not 
till lanes had been repeatedly cut through them by 
round shot. 

The removal of the troops into the camps of Laugh- 
linston and the Naul, heretofore mentioned, gave rise to 
one of the most melancholy episodes of this history. At 
Laughlinston (seven miles from Dublin) some thousand 
men, mostly Irish militia, were encamped by Lord Car- 
hampton. The United Irishmen sent emissaries to the 
camp ; and disaffection was rapidly proceeding amongst 
troops. It was disclosed to Government by a Captain 
Armstrong, of the King's County Militia, who also did 
what every principle should have imperatively prohibited. 

He was prevailed upon at the Castle, for a reward, to 
ingratiate himself, as a brother conspirator, amongst the 
higher classes ; and to encourage their proceedings, so as 
to gain proofs of their guilt, through their implicit confi- 
dence in his fidelity. He then became an evidence even 
to death, against tho^e whose culpability he had encou- 
raged, and attended to execution the very gentlemen 
whom he made victims to their confidence in his integrity. 

Captain -Armstrong thus wormed himself into the con- 
fidence of the leaders, with the design of betraying them : 
his treachery was preorganized ; and he proved himself 
a worse man and a more competent conspirator than 
those whom he made his victims. He had the honour 
of an officer, and the integrity of a gentleman to sustain ; 
yet he deliberately sacrificed both, and saw two barris- 
ters executed through his treachery. 

VI. Messrs. Henry and John Sheares were of the Irish 
bar, and of a respectable family, Henry, the elder, had a 
competent fortune, and was an excellent domestic person, 
with a most amiable family ; he had received a univer- 
sity education, but was not possessed of talent — ^plain 
and friendly, occasionally warm, generally credulous, and 
always full of prejudices, his mind was never strong 
enough to resist his feelings, and though unexceptionable 
in private character, he had neither capacity, firmness, 
nor discretion for a public life. The younger brother, 
John, was tall, fg^r, handsome, and of gentlemanly ad- 
dress ; his countenance was sensible, and, firm to inflexi- 



iilityy with much more ta.ent than his brother, he guided 
liim at his discretion. They were inseparable as brotlier% 
and were united by an almost unparalleled attachment. 
Mr. John Sheares, upon the arrest of the others, became 
one of the executire directory of the United v Irishmen, 
and, as a necessary consequence, Henry was a participa- 
tor, and aided in procuring emissaries to seduce the troops 
at Laughlinston. There Captain Armstrong became 
acquainted with the two brothers, pledged to them his 
friendship, persuaded them that he would seduce his own 
regiment, gained their implicit confidence, faithfully ful- 
filled the counterplot, devised secret meetings, and worked 
up sufficient guilt to sacrifice the lives of both. They' 
were arrested, tried, on his evidence convicted, and were 
hanged and beheaded in the front of Newgate. They 
came hand in hand to the scaffold : this was one of the 
most interesting trials in Ireland. 

It is only justice to Lord Clare, tcJ record an incident 
which proves that he was not insusceptible of humane 
feelings, and which often led me to believe that his nature 
might have been noble, had not every feeling of modera- 
tion been absorbed by that ambition, the fatal disappoint- 
ment of which, at length hastened \n» dissolution. 

By some unfortunate delay, a letter of Heniy Sheares 
to me was not delivered till eleven o'clock of the morning 
after the trial. I immediately waited on Lord Clare, he 
read it with great attention ; [ saw he was moved ; his 
heart yielded. I improved on the impression ; he only 
said : " What a coward he is ! but what can we do ?" — he 

Siused — " John Sheares cannot be spared. Do you think 
enry can say any thing, or make any species of disco- 
very, which may authorize the Lord Lieutenant to make 
a distinction between them? if so, Henry may be re- 
prieved.'' He read the letter again, and was obviously 
affected. I had never seen him amiable before. " Go," 
said he, " to the prison ; the execution will be deferred 
for one hour. See Henry Sheares, ask him this question 

I and return to me at Cooke's office." I lost no time, but 

I found, on my arrival, that orders had been given that 

I nolxxiy should be admitted without a written permission. 

f I instantly returned to the castle — they were all at coun- 

j oil, Cooke was not in his office, I was delayed several 
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minutes. At length the secretary returned, gave me the 
order to see them, and to the sheriflf to delay the execu- 
tion for one hour. I hastened to Newgate, and arrived 
at the very moment that the executioner was holding up 
the head of my old -college friend, and saying, " Here is 
the hBad of a traitor P I felt deeply affected. 

VII. This insurrection, which commenced on the 23d 
of May, 1798, and concluded in a few months, produced 
a greater effusion of blood, more ferocity, and more de- 
vastation than ever were witnessed in Ireland witjiin an 
e^jual period. Partial battles and skirmishes were inces- 
sant, but general engagements were not numerous. 

It was generally in small bodies that the insurgents 
were successful. The principal battles were those of 
Arklow, Gorey, and Vinegar Hill, and the storming of 
Enniscorthy and Ross .by the peasantry. At Arklow, in 
a regular line, the peasantry assailed a disciplined army 
in the field, and the result was a drawn battle. At Ross^ 
after storming and gaining the town, after ten hours in- 
cessant fighting, th^ surrendered themselves to drunk- 
enness and plunder, and were slaughtered in their 
inebriety. 

At Vinegar Hill, the entrenchments were defended for 
several hours, though attacked by twenty thousand regular 
troops, with ordnance, and the loss of the insurgents was 
disproportionately small. They retired unpursued, and 
soon formed another army, and marched to the very 
heart of Ireland. 

At Gorey, Carnew, the Three Rocks, and numerous 
places where they fought in ambuscades, they always 
succeeded ; and had they confined themselves to desultory 
attacks and partisan warfare, they might soon have de- 
stroyed their local enemies the yeomen, and wearied and 
exhausted the regular troops. After the storming of 
Gorey, had they succeeded in taking Arklow, they might 
have niarched to the metropolis in one day. 

VIII. To protect Arklow, therefore, was imperatively 
necessary, yet it was but poorly garrisoned, and totally 
unprovided with ammunition or provisions. The garrison 
were considerably less than one thousand men, princi- 
pally irregular troops, and not a field-work or other pre- 
paration had been . made to defend the place. An old 
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barrack, incapable of defence, was their only fortificatioo, 
four pieces of field artillery their only ordnance, and a 
party of the Ancient Brilons, commanded by Sir W. W. 
Wynn in person, and a few yeomen, their only cavalry. 
The insurgents had collected nearly thirty thousand naen 
at the ruined town of Gorey, within a few miles of Arklow, 
which they boldly but indiscreetly declared they would 
storm the ensuing morning. The "alarm of the metropolis 
at this intelligence, may be easily conceived. An imme- 
diate reinforcement of the garrison of Arklow could alone 
ptevent an attack on Dublin, and an insurrection -of tte 
populace. The Cavan militia, commanded by the pre- 
sent Lord Farnham, were instantly despatched to succour 
General Needham, but the distance being more than 
thirty miles, they were hurried off in every sort rf vehicle ; 
and even the carriages of the nobility and gentry were , 
seized or tendered for the occasion. 

This was the most regular engagement throughout the 
whole of the insurrection. The pikemen amounted ta 
many thousands-^the king's troops were under fifteen 
hundred — ^the fire-arms on each side were nearly equal 
in number, but those of the insurgents were of every 
calibre and description, whilst their powder was carried 
in horns or in the pocket, and was but scantily supplied. 

The Cavan regiment arrived at the critical mmute. 
The conflict was in a level field at the extremity of the 
town ; the royal infantry being in a line on open ground, 
with two pieces of cannOn at each wing ; the peasantry, 
with fire-arms, were drawn up in a line exactly parallel, 
with a very low ditch in front, and two pieces of artillery 
on each flank ; small flags of green and yellow waved in 
every part of their position. The fire began as regularly 
as between disciplined armies — no movements were made 
on either side ; the pikemen formed a crescent <5h a range 
of hills just oyer the royalists, and waited for any dis- 
order to rush down and exterminate them. An uninter- 
rupted fire was kept up by both parties for some hours, 
without any manoeuvre, and with very little comparative 
execution. At length the insurgents dismounted one of ^ 
the royal.cannon, killed the gunners, and the battle was 
becoming doubtful. The left flank of the royal army was 
protected by some cavalry and houses, and the right by 
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their barracks, and a {^eee af artillery which commanded * 
the roadw The peasantry had no pre-arranged plan of 
attack, and their immense body of pikemen remained in- 
active on. the eminence, a few hundred yards from the 
scene of action. ^The royal oflScers became alarmed j 
bad the insurgents' ammunition lasted, and the piJcemen 
charged, the danger would havej been realised. General 
Needham, and most of^the officers were disposed to retire, 
as a matter of necessity ; . but -Colonel Skerritt, of the 
Dumbarton fencibles, resolutely declared that his regi- 
ment never should retreat A retrogade movement 
would have given an opportunity for a'rush of the pike- 
men, which must have ended in the annihilation d the 
royal foree^ No quarter was expected upon eijlher "side- 
Had the royal troops advanced, they might have been 
easily surrounded ; their alternative Was,- to succeed or 
perish. The anrnmnition of the royal army began to 
fail ; but fortunately that of the peasantry was first ex- 
hausted. The firing gradually slackened, and, at length 
a very ferocious attack was made on the right wing, by 
a iarge body of pikemen, led by Father Murphy ; a four- 
potti^ief opened its fire; and Father Murphy received a 
ball which tore him to piec^s.^ The insurgents, thus dis- 

f)irited, advanced no farther ; and after an effort on the 
eft, repulsed by some Ancient Britons, they began to re- 
treat, but without precipitation. The loyz^l army did not 
think it prudent to pursue, but retired to their barracks, 
whilst the peasantry fell back, unmolested, to Gorey. 
Thus concluded a battle by no means the most sangui- 
nary, but, certainly, one of the most important of the in- 
surrection. Had the peasantiry succeeded, they would 
have been reinforced every mile of their march to Dublin, 
by the excited population of Wexford and Wicklow. 
Kildare, Meath, and Westmeath were in arms, and the 
capital itself had more than 30,000 organized United 
Irishmen within its walls ; and, however intrepidly de^ 
fended, must have yielded in a river of blood to the iiir 
numerable hosts of its enthusiastic assailants. Their 
&ilure, however, in the principal at^cks in Kildare and 
Wicklow, had dispirited and disorganized a multitude 
without officers to direct thena, and Ireland was thus 
.fwred.- Mai» thitn 80,000 peaswilyy weaw actually pre- 
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^ at the battles of Ross and Arklow ; and We±foTd and 
yVicklow are by no means the most populous counties. 
^ At a very moderate computation, there were, in Wexford 
and Wicklow, at least 50,000 effective insurgents, either 
under arms, or prepared to take arms, had their measures 
continued to be successful. Their courage and perseve- 
rance may be estimated by the extraordinary incidents, 
of the battle of Ross, which lasted ten hours,j(dtli alter- 
nate success, and in which they were finally conquered, 
only by their insubordination, and the incapacity of their 
leaders. 

IX. The battle of Ross, with respect to its incidents 
and extensive results, was one of the most important of 
the insurrection. Ross is surrounded on three sides by 
steep hills, and on the fourth by a river, dividing it fnMn 
the southern counties, and having a long wooden bridge. 
The possession of Ross, therefore, would open a commu- 
nication with the southern insurgents, who were prepared 
to rise, en masse, the moment their friends should occupy 
that town ; and the city of Waterford, and probably the 
whole of the western and southern counties would have 
risen in their favor. NeaTly 30,000 insurgents assembled 
on Oorbet-Hill, near the town of Ross; Their General, 
Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, was, of all men, probably 
the most unfit for so desperate an enterprise ; his figure 
diminutive, hi? v©ice tremulous. 

He was a Protestant barrister of fortune ; good tem- 
pered, and of good private character ; and was selected 
from being lord of Bragay Castle, and of considerable 
demesnes in the county of Wexford. Of individual 
courage he had sufficient, but of that manly heroic intre- 
pidity which converts danger into enthusiasm, and is in- 
dispensable to the leader of such an army and such a 
cause, he was altogether unsusceptible. The other ofSr 
cers were little better than himself ; and an army of 
30,000 intrepid, persevering insurgents, could not pro- 
duce one leader of sufficient tact or influence to guide 
and secure to them oertain victory. Harvey and his 
eid-de-camp, Mr. Gray, a Protestant attorney, remained 
upon a neighbouring hill, inactive spectators during ten 
iiours inceassLMtfiffhUng. 
' Tto flgJBt attaefc (y)panwnci4at «ix o^tock inths J 
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ing on only one entrance to the town, and that the most 
defensible by the garrison ; all the others were neglected, 
otherwise, the garrison not being sufficiently numerous to 
defend all, the town must have been entered from several 
quarters, A regiment of infantry and one of cavalry 
sallied out to distract tho insurgents, and prevent their 
attack upon the other entrances. Both regiments were 
drif e» back with great loss, the cavalry by a charge of 
bullocks * and pikemen, the infantry by ambuscade and 
irregular attacl^. Lord Mountjoy fell at the head of his 
regiment, the Dublin Militia, immediately at the gate ] 
and the royalists and the peasantry entered Ross almost 
intermingled. The main street became the scene of a most 
sanguinary ' and protracted conflict; the royalists were 
Ibrced back, and their artillery taken and turned on them- 
selves. ^ The market-house alone remained in possession 
of the troops ; and after a long and bloody contest they 
retreated to the bridge, prepared^ if necessary, to pass to 
the other side, and destroy the communication. Had 
they done this, they must have marched through the very 
Jieart of an insurgent country, and all would have been 
4JUt to pieces. There is scarcely a trait of individual 
courage which was not exemplified during that contest ;t 

• At this battle the insurgents practised a ruse de guerre used brigin- 
ally by the Romans. A regiment of heavy cavalry had marched oat» to 
chaiige them on their first approach ; they suspected the attack, and were 
{Nrepared to receive t&em by a very unexpected salutation. They had 
cooped up in a field near two hundred bullocks. Wheo these beasts are 
uiged, and rush on in a body, nothing can stop them ; a wall or even a 
house, they have been known to dash against, in their blind inrv. 
When the heavy cavalry were in a proper position on the road, the 
febels, with their pikes, goaded the bullocks; maddened by the smart, 
they rusl^d to the openings of the enclosure, which had been purposely 
made for them : nothing could withstand them ; the cavalry were over- 
whelmed ; man and horse were overthrown and trampled upon. Of such ' 
as could retreat through the gate, several met theilr death from the pike- 
men. 

t The.account of tliis battle I have had /r6m many, but from none so 
accurately /x ciicumstantiaUy as from a gentlemen I have been long 
acquainted with. Counsellor Lundyfoot, son of the eminent person of 
mat name. He had some propfertjr there,* and curiosity led him to Ross, 
to see what was going forward; just as he got there he found he couid 
not get away again, and was obliged to ispain, and ran his chanQie 
during the battle. He was a member of the fiuTisteiB^ infantry ^ and coii^ 
MiWldtttiU) seedier 8lK)ttldtDnmieh(»c^ h«thex^oiei 
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the battle occasionally slackened, but never ceased for a 
moment. The peasantry, certain of victory, lost all sub- 
ordination ; and, in their turn, were attacked by such of 
the garrison as had time to rally. Mcmy were killed, 
almost without resistance ; the town was set on fire, and 
in the midst of the flames the battle raged for hours most 
violently. The royalists recovered the main street. The 
insurgents were on the point of being finally repulsed, 
when a young gentleman of thirteen years of age, from 
the town of Wexford, of the respectable family of Lett, 
in that town, had stolen away from his mother, and joined 
General Harvey on Corbet Hill. The boy saw the 
disorder of the men, and the incapacity of their leaders, 
and with a boyish impulse he snatched up a standard, 
and calling out "Follow me who dare!" rushed down 
the hill, two or three thousand pikemen rapidly followed 
him in a tumultuous crowd, and uttering the most 
appalling cries. In a moment he was at the gate, rallied 
his party, and with his reinforcement rushed upon the 
garrison, who, fatigued and astonished at the renewed 
Vigour of their enemy, were again borne down, and com- 
pelled with much loss, fighting step by step, to retire 
towards the bridge. For many hours the firing in the 
atreets and houses was incessant; and the peasantry were 
very nearly in possession of the entire place, when again 
all subordination vanished, and again fortune forsook 
' them. Some hundred houses were in a blaze ; the horror 
was indescribable. The remaining body of the garrison, 
overcome by fatigue, became nearly unable to continue 
the contest. 

The firing, however, continued till towards night, when 
the insurgents who had not entered the houses, having no 
oflScers to command them, retreated through the gate by 
which they had entered, half a mile to Corbet Hill, leaving 
some thousands of their comrades asleep in difierent 
houses, or in the streets to which the flames had not com- 
municated. Of these, the garrison put hundreds to the 
sword, without any resistapce ; and more than 6000 were 

. SEnned, acted as a YoluDteer, aad was in the very midst of the battle 
during the ten hoars it ^tinned. He described to me the despeiata 
talour of the peasantry, and eonfinned to me a story, nearly incredibly 
ef their ignonmce; nam^,aa dd man thnutiz:^ a wig inlo the monlh 
of an adveise cannoD, to prevent it« cxploaunL 
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either killed or consumed by the conflagration. The 
garrison, greatly diminished and exhausted by ten hours 
incessant fighting, without refreshments, lay down in the 
streets, slumbering amongst the dead ; and had Harvey, 
at any hour before morning, returned with even 1000 
fresh men, every soldier might have been slaughtered j 
resistance would have been impossible. 

X. Tinegar Hill is a beautiful, verdant, low mountain ; 
the river Slaney rolls smoothly at its foot on the one side, 
and the large town of Enniscorthy lies immediately under 
its base upon another; at one point the ascent is rather 
steep, on the others, gradual ; the top is crowned by a 
dilapidated stone building. The hill is extensive, and com- 
pletely commands the town and most of the approaches 
to it ; the country around it is rich, sufficiently wooded, 
and studded with country seats and lodges. Few spots 
in Ireland, under all its circumstances, can at this moment 
be more interesting to a traveller. On the sununit of this 
hill the insurgents had collected the remains bf their 
Wexford army; the number may be conjectured, from 
General Lake deciding that 20,000 regular troops were 
necessary for the attack. The peasantry had dug a slight 
ditch around a lg,rge extent of the base ; they had a very 
few pieces of small half-disabled cannon, some swivels, 
and not above two thousand fire-arms of all descriptions. 
But their situation was desperate; and General Lake 
considered that two thousand fire-arms, in the hands of 
infuriated and courageous men, supported by a multitude 
of pikemen, might be equal to ten times the number under 
other circumstances. A great many women mingled with 
their relatives, and fought with fury ; several were found 
dead anaongst the men, who had fallen in crowds by the 
bursting of shells. 

. The circumstantial details of that battle, however 
interesting, are too numerous for this volume, a few, how- 
ever, are necessary. 

General Lake, at the break of day, disposed his attack 
in four columns, whilst his cavalry were prepared to do 
execution on the fugitives. One of the columns (whether 
by accident or design is strongly. debated) did not arrive 
in time at its station, by which the insurgents were 
enabled to retreat to Wexford, through a country where 
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they could not be pursued by cavalry or cannon. It was 
astonishing with what fortitude the peasantry, uncorered, 
stood the tremendous fire opened upon the four sides of 
their position ; a stream of shells and grape wag poured 
on the multitude ; the leaders encouraged them by exhor- 
tations, the women by their cries, and every shell that 
broke amongst the crowd was followed by shouts of de- 
fiance. General Lake's horse was 'shot, many officers 
wounded, $ome killed, and a few gentlemen became in- 
visible during the heat of the battle. The troops advanced 
gradually but steadily up the hill ; the peasantry kept up 
their fire, and maintained their ground, their cannon was 
nearly useless, their powder de&ient, but they died fight- 
ing at their post. At length, enveloped in a torrent of 
fire, they broke, and leought their safety through the 
space that General Needham had left by the non-arrival 
of his column. They were partially charged by some 
cavalry, but with little execution ; they retreated to Wex- 
ford, and that night occupied the town. 

During the battle, the pike and blunderbuss were iti 
Constant exercise ; both parties had committed great 
atrocities in cold blood, under the milder term of retalia- 
tion. Previous to that battle, Enniscorthy had been 
twice stormed; every street in it had streamed with 
blood ; many hundred houses had been burned ; dnd the 
combats had been hand to hand in the midst of flames and 
falling edifices. It is asserted that eighty-seven wounded 
peasants, whom the king's army had found on taking the 
town, in the market-house, used as an hospital, had been 
burned alive ; and that in retaliation the insurgents burned 
above a hundred royalists in a barn at Scidlabogue. 

Amongst the remarkable and melancholy examples of 
the abuse of martiiil law, and the discretionary power 
given to military officers in Ireland, one which occurred 
on the taking of Wexford is a peculiarly fit subject for 
observation : Mr. Grogan, of Johnstown Castle, a man 
past seventy years of age, of very large fortune, irre- 

Sjroachable reputation, with the address, manners, and ' 
eelings of a gentleman. Overstreet and John, his two 
brothers, commanded yeomanry corps. The first of them 
was killed at the head of his, corps (the Castletown Ca- 
valry), at the battle of Arklow. The other was wounded 
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at the head of his troop (the Heath field Light Horse) 
during Major Maxwell's retreat from Wexford, and upon 
^ the recapture of Wexford. The semblance of a trial vras 
thought expedient by General Lake, before he could exe- 
cute a gentleman of so much importance and fortune. 
His case was afterSyards brought before Parliament upon 
a Bill of attainder, and argued for three successive days, 
and nearly nights, and evidence was produced clearly ex- 
onerating him from any voluntary error. The only charge 
the Government (to excuse the culpability of General 
Lake) could prove, was his having been surrounded by 
the insurgent army, which placed him under surveillance, 
and who, to give importance to themselves, forced him 
one day into the town of Wexford, on horseback, a pea- 
sant of the name of Savage attending him, with a- blun- 
derbuss, and orders to shoot him if he refused to obey 
their commands ; against his will, they nominated him 
a commissary, knowing that his numerous tenantry would 
be more willing in consequence to supply them. He used 
no weapon of any description, too feeble even to hold one 
in his hand. 

A lady, of the name of Segrave, gave evidence that 
her family in the town were in want of food, and that she 
sent to Mr. Grogan to give her an order for some bread, 
which request, to save her family from starving, he reluc- 
tantly complied with. Through that order, she procured . 
some loaves, and supplied her children ; and for that act 
of benevolencej and on that lady's evidence, Mr. Grogan 
was sentenced to die as a traitor, and was immediately 
hanged and beheaded, when unable to walk to the place 
of execution, and already almost lifeless from age, impri- 
soment, pain and brutal treatment. It appeared before Par- 
liament, upon interrogating the President of the Court, that 
the members of the Court Martial which tried him had not 
been sworn, that they were only seven instead of thirteen, 
the usual number, that his material witness was shot by 
the military, while on the road, between Johnstown Castle 
and Wexford, to give evidence t)f Mr. Grogan's entire in- 
nocence ; and that, while General Lake was making merry 
at dinner (with his staff and some members of the Court 
that condemned him), one of the first gentlemen in the 
dbunty (in every point far his superior), was hanged and 
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mutilated before his windows. The author's intimate 
knowledge of Mr. Cornelius Grogan for many years ena- 
bles him to assert most unequivocally, and it is but justice to i 
his memory to do so, that, though a person of independent 
mind as well as fortune, and an opposition member of the 
Irish Parliament, he was no more a rebel than his brother^ 
who had signalized themselves in battle as royalists, ana 
the survivor of whom was rewarded by the same Govern- 
ment, by an unprecedented Bill of ^attainder against that 
imfortunate gentleman, long after he was dead, by which 
hisgreat estates were confiscate to the crown. 

This Attainder Bill was one of the most illegal and un- 
constitutional acts ever promoted by any Government ; 
but, after much more than ten tholisand pounds, costs to 
crown officers and to LordNorbury, as Attorney General, 
had been extracted from the property, the estates were 
restored to the surviving brother. 

XI. These transactions are dreadful, even to the recol- 
lection : they were the ruin of the nation and its character, 
but are only mentioned to give some idea of that worst of 
all scoiuges, civil war, and of the most cruel of all tribu- 
nals, courts martial, a situation into which Mr. Pitt craftily 
permitted the Irish nation to fall, in order to promote his 
purpose of a union. The subsequent administration of 
Lord Cornwallis leaves no ground of scepticism upon this 
suWect. 

The infliction of torture was incessant, and acts of re- 
taliation were as frequent. Gentlemen were executed, 
some with trials, others with worse than none. The exe- 
cution of Sir Edward Crosby, was a murder ; that of Mr. 
Grogan a butchery. The Viceroy had signed no warrants 
for their executions ; he was seldom consulted respecting 
the prisoners, till their fate had been decided ; his conduct 
was considerate, where he was not governed by his council. 

The insurrection had been nearly exhausted, and Lord 
Camden, who was considered by Mr. Pitt an unfit jfersc© 
to employ for his ulterior objects, was recalled. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ampoiiitment of Lord Comwallis — ^His crafty conduct-— French invade 
Ireland in a small number — ^British troops totally defeated, their artil- 
lery all taken — ^Baces of Castlebar — mnety militia men baogtd by 
Lord Comwallis — French outwit Lord Comwallis — Loid Jocglyn 
taken prisoner — ^French surrendeied-^Mr. Pitt proceeds in his prdects 
of a Union — The subserviency of the Lords^The Bishops — ^Bi^ops 
of Waterford and Down— Pofiticgd characters of Lord Comwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh — Unfortunate results of Lord Comwallis's conduct 
in every quarter of the world — ^Lord Castlereagh — ^Union proposed-* 
Gieat splendour of the Chancellor — Celebrated Bar Meeting — Mr. 
Sattrin—Mr. Saint George Daly— Mr. Thomas Grady— Mr. Grady's 
eurious harangue — Mr. Thomas Goold*s speech — ^Thirty-two County 
Judges appointed by Lord Clare — ^Lord Ckure opposes the Bar-Open- 
ing of the session of 1799 — ^Lord Clare's great power— Lotd^Tjnrone's 
character— Seconded by Mr. Fitzgerald— Mr. John Ball— His character. 

1. Lord Cornwallis was now selected to complete the 
project of a union, and Lord Castlereagh was continued 
as Chief S^ecretary. His system was, of all others, the 
most artful and insidious ; he affected impartially, whilst 
he was deceiving both parties ; he encouraged the United 
Irishman, and he roused* the royaiist ; one day he de- 
stroyed, the next day he was merciful. His system, 
however, had not exactly the anticpated effect. Every 
thing gave restson to expect a restoration of tranquillity ; 
it was through the impression of horror alone that a union 
could be effected, and he had no time to loie^ lest the 
country might recover its reason. 

A portion of an armament, destined by France to aid 
the Irish insurgents, had escaped our cruisers, and landed 
about a thousand troops at Killak Bay. They entered 
Kiilala without opposition, surprising the bishop and a 
company otparsons who wer6 on their visitation. Nothing 
could be better than their conduct, and the Inshop, in a 
puMicatioii on this event, did thete ample justice, at the 
expense of his own translation. 

They were joined by a considerable number of pea- 
santry^ unarmed, uaclothed| and undisciplined. But the 
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French did the best they could to render them efficient 
After some stay at Killala, they determined to march into 
the country, and, even with that small force, they ex- 
pressed but little doubt of reaching the metropolis. 

Lord Hutchinson commanded the garrison of Castle- 
bar a few miles from Killala. His force being pretty 
numerous, with a good train of artillery, he had no suspicion 
that a handful of French would presume to attack hira. 

11. General Lake with his staff had just arrived, and 
taken the command (as an elder officer), as Lord Hut- 
chinson had determined to march the ensuing day, and 
end the question, by a capture of the French detachment. 
The repose of the generals was of short duration. Early 
in the morning they were roused by an account that the 
French and peasantry were in full march upon thepi. 
They immediately beat to arms, and the troops were 
moved to a position, about a mile from Castlebar, which, 
to an unskilled person, seemed unassailabfe. They had 
scarcely been posted, with nine pieces of cannon, when 
the French appeared on the opposite side of a small lake, 
descending a hill in columns, directly in front of the 
English. Our artillery played on them with effect. The 
French kept up a scattered fire of musketry, and took up 
the attention of our army by irregular movements. In 
half an hour, however, our troops were alarmed by a 
movement of small bodies to turn their left, which, being 
covered by walls, they had never apprehended. The 
orders given were either mistaken or misbelieved ; the 
lino wavered, and, in a few minutes, the whole of the 
royal army was completely routed, the flight of the in- 
fantry was as that ot a mob, all die royal artillery was 
taken, our army fled to Castlebar, the heavy cavalry 
galloped amongst the infantry and Lord Jocelyn's light 
dragoons, and made the best of their way, through thick 
and thin, to Castlebar and towards Tuam, pursued by 
such of the French as could get horses to carry them. 

About nine hundred French and some peasants took 
possession of Castlebar without resistance, except from a 
few Highlanders stationed ia the town, who were soon 
destroyed.* 

• The native charactcr^of the French never shewed itself more strong- 
ly than^after this actbn. When in full possessioii of the iaige tawa of 
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^Thh battle has been generally called the Races of 
GasttehctT. A considerable part of the Louth and Kil- 
kenny regiments, not finding it convenient to retreat, 
thought the next best thing they could do would be to 
join the victors, which they immediately did, and in. one 
hour were completely equipped as French riflemen. 
About ninety of those men were hanged by Lord Corn- 
wallis afterwards at Ballynamuck. One of them defend- 
ed himself by insisting, " that it was the army and not he 
who were deserters ; that whilst he was fighting hard they 
all ran away, and left him to be murdered." Lord Joce- 
lyn got him saved. The defeat of Castlebar, howeverj 
was a victory to the Viceroy ; it revived all the horrors 
of the rebellion which had been subsiding, and the deser- 
tion of the militia regiments tended to impress the gentry 
with an idea, that England alone could protect the country. 

Lord Cornwallis was supine, and the insurgents were 
active in profiting by this victory ; 40,000 of them were 
preparing to assemble at the Crooked Wood, in West- 
meath, only 42 miles from Dublin, ready to join- the 
French and march upon the metropolis. 

III. The French continued too long at Castlebar, and 
Lord Cornwallis at length collected 20,000 troops, with 
which he considered himself pretty certain of conquering 
900 men. With above 20,000 men, he marched directly 
to the Shannon to prevent their passage, but he was out- 
manoBUvered ; the insurgents had led the French to the 
source of that river, and it was ten days before his Lord- 
ship, by the slowest possible marches, (which he did pur- 
posely to increase the public terror), reached his enemy. 
But he overdid the matter, and had not Colonel Vereker 
(LordGort) delayed them in a rather sanguinary skirmish 
in which he was defeated, it was possible that they might 
have slipped by his Lordship, and havfe been revelling in 
Dublin, whilst he was roaming about the Shannon : how 
ever, he at length overlook the enemy. Lord Jocelyn's 

Castlebar, they immediately set about patting their persons in the best 
order, and the officers advertised a baU and siipper that night, for the 
ladies t>f the town ; this, it is sadd, was well attended ; deconun in all 

nts was strictly preserved; they paid ready money for every thing; 
tct, &e FteBfih anny estabfished the French ehaneter wherever they 
occupied. 
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fox-huniors were determined to retrieve their characfer, 
lost at Castlebar^ ajid a squadron, led by his Lordship, 
made a bold charge upon the French ; but the Fxen<5i 
opened, then closed on them, and they were beaten, and 
his Lordship was made prisoner. 

The French corps, however, saw that ultimate success 
was impos^ble, having not more than nine hundred French 
troops, and they afterwaurds surrendered prisoners of war 
without further resistance, after having^ penetrated to the 
heart of the kingdom. They were sent to Dublin, and 
afterwards to France. 

Horrors now were everywhere recommenced ; execu- 
tions were multiplied.* Lord Cornwallis marched against 
the peasantry, still masters of Killala ; and after a san- 
guinary conflict in the streets, the town was taken : some 
were slaughtered, many hanged, and the whole district 
was on the point of being reduced to subjection, when 
liord Cornwallis most unexpectedly proclaimed an ar^ 
mistice, and without any terms permitted the insurgents 
freely to disperse, and gave them thirty days, either to 
surrender their arms or be prepared for slaughter; 
leaving them to act as they thought proper in the inter- 
val. This interval was terrific to the loyaUsts ; the thirty 
days of armistice were thirty days of new horror, and the 
Government had now achieved the very climax of publie 
terror, on which they so much counted for inducing Ire- 
land to throw herself into the arms of the protecting 
country. And the first step of Mr. Pitt's jwoject was 
fully consummated, 

17. Mr. Pitt now conceived that the moment had ar- 
rived to try the eflfect of his previous measures to pro- 
mote a legislative Union, and annihilate the Irish legisla- 
ture. He conceived that he had already prepared induce- 
ments to suit every temper amongst the Irish Commons : 
in that he was partially mistaken. He believed that he 
had prepared the Irish Peers to accede to all his projects ; 
in that he was successful. 

ThjB able, arrogant, ruthless bearing of Lord Clare upon 
the woolsack, had rendered him almost despotic in that 
imbecile assembly; forgetting their high rank^ their 

t His Lonlfihip oicleied abore ninety of the militia to be iimnedi^itclf 

executed. 
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country, and themselves, they yielded unresistingly to the 
spell of his dictation, and as the fascinated bird, only 
watched his eye and dropt one by one into the power of 
the serpent. 

, The lure of translation neutralized the scruples of the 
Episcopacy. The Bishops yielded up their conscience to 
their interests, and but two of the spiritual Peeys could 
be found to uphold the independence of their country, 
which had been so nobly attained, and so comiptly ex- 
tinguished. Marly, bishop of Waterford, and Dixon, 
bishop of Down, immortalized their name, and their cha- 
racters ; they dared to oppose the dictates, and supported 
the rights of Ireland till she ceased to breathe longer un- 
der the title of a Nation. 

This measure, of more vital importance than any that 
has ever yet been enacted by the British legislature, the^ 
fatal consequences of which are every day displaying, and 
still range far beyond the vision of short-sighted states- 
men, was first proposed indirectly by a spfeebh from the 
throne, on the 22d January, 1799. 

The insidious object of that speech to entrap the House 
into a conciliatorjr reply was seen through, and resisted 
with a vigour which neither the English nor Irish Go- 
vernments had ever suspected. The horrors of civil war, 
the barbarities practised on the one side, and sanctioned 
on the other, and the universal consternation of the whole 
kingdom, had, fortunately for Mr. Pitt, excited in many 
the fallacious idea that in the arms of England only Ire- 
land could regain and seciire tranquillity. 

This shallow principle influenced or deluded many, but 
afforded to a greater number a specious pretence for sup- 
porting a measure which their individual or corrupt 
objects only induced them to sanction. 

To do justice or to detail the speeches on this great 
subject, comprising as much eloquence as ever yet ap- 
peared in any legislative assembly, would be far too 
extensive a task tor this volume. Short abstracts only 
can now be given here, and the leading arguments con- 
densed, so as to bring the subject in all its important 
bearings b^ore the capacity of every reader. 
. T. Imlaod wm now nduc^ to a tute fitted to Mceive 
pqpoutims finr a UxuoQ. ThelofaUstsiimM iMiUi 
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gliog through the embers of a rebellion, scarcely epirxr 
guished by the torrents of blood which had beca poured 
upon them ; the insurgents were artfully distracted be* 
tween the hopes of mercy and the fear of punishment ; 
the Viceroy had seduced the Catholics by delusive hopes 
of emancipation, whilst the Protestants were equally 
assured of their ascendency^ and every encouragement 
was held out to the sectarians. Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh seemed to have been created for such 
a crisis and for each other. An unremitting perseverance, 
an absence of all political compunctions, an unqualified 
conteinpt of pubUc opinion, and a disregard of every con- 
stitutional principle, were common to both. They held 
that "the object justifies the means;" and, unfortunately, 
their private characters were calculated to screen their 
public conduct from popular suspicion. 

Lord Cornwallis, with the exception of the Union, 
which renders him the most prominent person in Irish 
history, had never succeeded in any of his public mea- 
sures. His failure in America had deprived England of 
her colonies, and her army. of its reputation; his catas- 
trophe at Yorktown gave a shock to the King's mind, 
from which, it is supposed, he never entirely recovered. 
In India he defeated Tippo Saib, but concluded a peace 
which only increased the necessity of future wars. Weary 
of the sword, he was sent as a diplomatist to conclude 
the peace of Amiens; but, out-manoeuvered by Lucien 
Buonaparte, his Lordship's treaty involved all Europe in 
a war against England. He had thought to conciliate 
Lucien, by complimenting the First Consul, and sacri* 
ficed his sovereign's honorary title as King of France, ' 
which had been borne since the conquest of the Edwards 
and the Henrys, while he retained the title of Defender 
of the Faith, corruptly bestowed by the pope on a tyrant* 
This was the instrument now employed by Mr.^Pitt to 
effect the Union. 

* The tide of the Kiog of England Uien was—** Geoige m. King of 
Gf^t Britain, FxaQce,-and Ireland, Defender of the Faith," and ^ forth* 
It is very observable, that ^ distinct did tfae'Kings of England consider 
the two nations, that in three royal titles France was mad© to intervene 
therein between England and Ireland. It \jrfis owing td te set df setlla- 
iniiit, ani not 4to^^ «if gift ^ iMKnn, that %m Vwm •I.HMdv«t 
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TI.. Lord Castlereagh had been mbre than seven 3rears 
in the Irish Parliament, but was undistinguished. In 
private life, his honourable conduct, gentlemanly habits, 
and engaging demeanour, were exemplary. Of his public 
life, the commencement Wjas jpatriotic, the progress cor- 
rupt, and the termination crimmal. His first.public essay 
was a motion to reform the Iri^h Parliament, and his last 
to annihilate it. It is impossible to deny a &ct so noto- 
rious. History, tradition, or the fictions of romance, 
contain no instance of any minister who so fearlessly de- 
viated from all the principles which ought to characterize . 
the sprvant of a constitutional monarch, or the citizen of 
a free country. Incontestible facts prove the justice of 
this observation. 

* The .rebellion had commenced on the 23d of May, 
1798, and on the 22d of January, 1799, a union was pro- 
posed. The commercial propositions had taught Mr. 
Pitt that, in a period of tranquillity, nothing could be 
effected with the Irish Parliament by fraud or delusion. 
But for the terrors of the rebellion, the proposal of a 
Union might have united all parties against the Govern- 
ment ; and Lord Corn wallis's unexampled warfare against 
nine hundred Frenchmen, was evidently intended more 
for terror than for victory. 

. . Mr. Pitt's project was first decidedly announced by a 
pamphlet, written by Mr. Edward Cooke, the Under- 
Secretary, entitled, "Arguments for and against a Union 
considered." It was plausibly written, and it roused the 
people from their confidence that no English minister 
dared propose, or Irishman abet, a destruction of that 
independence which Ireland had possessed less than 
eighteen years. Mr. Cooke was promptly replied to, by 
a pamphlet, entitled, " Cease your Funning," a mastei:- 
piece of its kind, which, in the garb of wit and irony, 
conveyed the most skilful reasoning, and rendered Mr. 
Cooke's publication perfectly ridiculous. The author 
was then most deservedly high at the Irish bar, and is 
now its first law dignitary. It was sent io press five days 
after the first line was written. Above a hundred pamph- 
liBts were published on both sides of the question ; but it 
.was some time before the whole nation could believe such 
a measure durs^be attempted. 

32 
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VIL The Bar in Ireland was f&rmerijf not a working 
trade, bat a piond profession, filled by gentlemen of birA 
and fortune; who were then residents in their country. 
The Government, the Parliament, every municipality 
then felt the influence of that profession, whose principal 
^de it always was to defend the Constitution. The 
number of offices connected with the law were then com- 
paratively few. The estimable Lord Lifford, at his death, 
was succeeded on the woolsack by Lord Clare, who im- 
mediately ^ve the utmost latitude to his arlntrary temper 
and despotic principles as Chancellor. 

He commenced his office with a splendour far exceed- 
ing all precedent. He expended four thousand guineas 
for a state carriage ; his establishment was splendid, and 
his entertainments magnificent. His family connections 
absorbed the patronage of the State, and he became tho 
most absolute subject that modem times had seen in the 
British islands. His only check was the Bar, which he 
resolved to corrupt. He doubled the number of the 
bankrupt commissioners ; he revived some offices, created 
others, and, under pretence of furnishing each county 
with a local judge, in two months he established thirty- 
two new offices, of about six or seven hundred pounds 
per annum each* His arrogance in court intimidated 
many whom his patronage could not corrupt ; and he had 
no doubt of overpowering the whole profession. 
' A meeting of the Bar, however, to discuss the Union, 
was called on the 9th of December, 1799, at the Exhibi- 
tion Room, William-street, and Mr. Smith, as the fa^er 
of the Bar, was voted in the chair. Among those who had^ 
called the meeting were fourteen of the King's coimsel — 
E. Mayne, W. Saurin, W. C. Plunket, C. Bushe, W. 
Sankey, B. Burton, J. Barrington, A. McCartney, Q 
O'Farrell, J.- ODriscoU, J. Lloyd, P. Burrowes, R. Jebb, 
and H. Joy, Esquires. 

Mr. Saurin opened the debate. His speech was vapid, 
and his resolution unpointed ; but he had great influence 
lu his profes^on. Re was a moderate Huguenot, and 
grandson of the great preacher at the Hague; he was 
an exaellent lawyer, and an amiable, pious ChriiAian. He 
16^ Stowed hf Captain Spenter^ of th* baniMm 
cavalry. • 
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Mr. Saint George Daly, a briefi^s barrister, was the 
first supporter of the Union. Of all men he waa the 
kast thought of for preferment ; but it was wittily ob- 
serred, " tl^at the Union was the first brief Mr. Da^had 
spoken from." He moved an adjournment. 

Mr. Thomas Grady was thie Fitzgibbon spokesman — 
a gentleman of independent property, a tolerable lawyer, 
an amatory poet, a severe satirist, and an indefatigable 
quality-hunter. He had written the " Flesh Brush,^^ for 
Lady Clare ; the " West Briton," for the. Union ; the 
" Barrister," for the Bar ; and the " Nosegay," for a 
banker at Limerick, who sued him successfully for a 
libel. 

" The Irish," said Mr. Grady, " are only the rump of 
an aristocracy. Shall I visit posterity with a system of 
war, pestilence, and famine 7* No ! no ! give me a 
Union. Unite me to that country where all is peace, 
and order, and prosperity. Without a Union we shall 
see embryo chief-judges, attorneys general in perspective, 
and animalcula Serjeants. All the cities of the south and 
west are on the Atlantic Ocean, between the rest of the 
world and Great Britain ; they are all for it — they must 
all become warehouses : the people are Catholics, and 
they are all for it," ifcc. <fcc. &c. Such an oration as Mr. 
Grady's had never before been heard at a meeting of 
lawyers of Europe. 

Mr. John Beresford, Lord Clare's nephew and purse- 
bearer, followed, as if for the charitable purpose of taking 
the laugh from Mr. Grady, in which he perfectly suc- 
ceeded^ by turning it on himself Mr. Beresford after- 
wards became a parson, and is now Lord Decies. 

Mr. Goold said — " There are 40,000 British troops in 
Ireland, and with 40,000 bayonets at my breast, the 
minister shall not plant another Sicily in the bosom of 
the Atlantic. I want not' the assistance of divine inspi- 

* Nothing could be more unfortunate tban this crude observation of 
Mr. Grady, as the very three evils, war, pestilence, and famine, which 
he declared a union would avert, have since visited, and are still visiting 
the unioned country; which has received aid from England, to avert de- 
population by thai famine which the result of that Union was a leading 
cause of; and, inoculated with the late plague from Great Britain, they 
are now declared in a state of war by the British legislature. 
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ration to foretell, for I am* enabled by fhe viisible and nn- 
erring demonstrations of nature to assert, that Ireland 
was destined to be a free and independent nation. Our 
patent to be a state, not a shire, comes direct from heaven. 
The Almighty has, in mgyestic characters, signed the 
great charter of our independence. The great Oreator 
of the world has given our beloved country the gigantic 
outlines of a kingdom. The God of nature never in- 
tended that Ireland should be a province, and hy G 

she never shalV^ 

The assembly burst into a tumult of applause ; a repe- 
tition of the words came from many mouths, and many 
an able lawyer swore hard upon th^ subject. The divi- 
sion was — 

Against the Union, .... 166 
In favour of it, .... .. 32 

Majority, . . * 134 

Vni. Thirty-two was the precise number of the 
county judges, and of this minority the following persons 
were afterwards rewarded for their adherence to Lord 
Clare : — 

JUst of Barristers who supported the JJmony and their respective 
rewards. 

Per Anniixii. 

1. Mr. Charles Osbom, appointed a Judge of the King's 

Bench, - - - - - - <3e3300 

2. Mr. Sadnt John Daly, appointed a Judge of the King's 

Bench, - - - - - . 3300 

3. Mr. William Smith, appointed Baion of the Exchequer, -3300 

4. Mr. M*Cleland, appointed Baron of the Exchequer, - 3300 

5. ]Vlr. Robert Johnson, appointed Judge of the Common 

Pleas, - - - - - - 3300 

6. Mr. William Johnson appointed Judge of the C<»nmon 

Pleas, - - - - - - 3800 

7. Mr. Torrens, appointed Judge of the Common Pleas, - 3300 

8. Mr. Vandeleur, appointed a Judge of the King's Bench, - 3300 . 

9. Mr. Thomas Maunsell, a County Judge, - - 600 

10. Mr. William Turner, a County Judge, - - - 600 

11. Mr. John Scholes, a County Judge, - - - 600 

12. Mr. Thomas Viekers, a County Judge - - - 600 

13. Mr. J. Homan, a County Judge, . - - 600 

14. Mr. Thomas Grady, a County Judge, - - - 600 
• 15. Mt. J,ohn Dwycr, a County Judge, - - - 600 
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16. Mr. Greoige Leslie, ^ County Judge, - - - ,£600 

17. Mr. Thomas Scott, a County Judge, - - - 600 

18. Mr. Henry Brook, a County Jud^, • - * 600 

19. Mr. James GeiBghty, a County Judge, * . • 600 

20. Mr. Richard Sharkey, a County Judge, - • * 600 

21. Mr. William Stokes, a County Judge, ... 600 

22. Mr. William Roper, a County Judge,- - - - 6o0 

23. Mr. C. Garnet, a County Judge, . - - . 600 

24. Mr. Jemison, a Commissioner for the distrihuticm of oto 

million and a Half Union compensation^ 
. 25. Mr. Fitz^bon Henchy, Commissioner of l^krupt*, 

26. Mr. J. Keller, Officer in the Court of Chancery, - 

27. Mr. P. W. Fortescue, M P. a secret pension, 

28. Mr. W. Longfield, an officer in the Custom House, 

29. Mr. Arthur Brown, Commission of Inspector, 

30. Mr. Edmund Stanley, Commission of Inspector, 

31. Mr. Charles Ormsby, Council to Commissioners Value, 

32. Mr. William Knott, M. P. Commission of Appeals,. 

33. Mr. Henry Deane Grady, Council to Commissioners Value, 

34. Mr. John Beresford, his father a title. 



1200 
400 
500 
400 
500 
800 
800 

5000 
800 

5000 



Soon after this decision, Sir Jonah Harrington resigned 
kis commission as an officer of the Barrister's Cavahry, 
and the corps shortly after ceased to act. 

^^ Letter from Sir Jonah Barrington to Certain Saurin 
Barristers^ Cavalry.^' 

" Merrion Square, January 20th, 1799. 

" Permit me to resign, through you, the cemmissi4^n 
which I hold in the Lawyers' Cavalry ; I resign it with 
the regret of a soldier, who knows his duty to his King, 
yet feels his duty to his country, and will depart firom 
neither but with his life. 

" That blind and fatal measure -proposed by the MAi 
Government, to extinguish the political existence of Ire* 
land to surrender its legislature, its trade, its dearest 
rights, and proudest prerogatives, into the hands of a 
British minister, and a British council, savours too miK^h 
c{ ihekt foreign principle, against the prevailing inflitence 
of which the united powers of Great Britain and Ireland 
are this moment combating, and as evidently throws open 
to the British empire the gate of that seductive political 
innovation, which has already proved the grave of half 
th6 governments of Europe. 

32* 
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" Consistent therefore, with my loyalty and my oath, I 
c^n no longer continue subject to the indefinite and un- 
foreseen commands of a military government, which so 
madly hazards the integrity of the British empire, and 
existence of the British constitution, to crush a rising 
nation, and aggrandize a despotic minister. 

" Blinded by ray zealous and hereditary attachment to 
the established government and British connection, I sa^w 
not the absolute necessity of national unanimity, to secure 
constitutional freedom, I see it now, and trust it is not 
yet too late to establish both. 

" I never will abet a now developed system, treacheroua 
and ungrateful, stimulating two sects against each other, 
to enfeeble both, and then making religious feuds a pre- 
text for political slavery. • 

" Rejecting the experiment of a reform, and recom- 
mending the experiment of a revolution. 

" Kindling catholic expectation to a blaze, and then 
extinguishing it for ever. 

" Alternately disgusting the rebel and the royalist, by 
indiscriminate pardon, and indiscriminate punishment. 

" Suspending one code of laws, and adjudging by 
another without authority to do either ; and when the 
country, wearied by her struggles for her King, slumbers 
to refresh and to regain her vigour, her liberty is treach 
erously attempted to be bound, and her pride, her security, 
and her independence, are to be buried alive in the tomb 
of national annihilation. 

" Mechanical obedience is the duty of a soldier, hut 
active uninfluenced integrity the indispensable attribute 
of a legislator, when the preservation of his country is iji 
queistion, and a& the ^ame frantic authority, which me- 
ditates our dvU annihilation, might in the same frenzy 
meditate military projects from which my feelings, my 
principles, and my honour might revolt, I feel it riglit te 
separate my civil and military functions ; and, to secure 
the honest uninterrupted exercise of the one, I relinquish 
the indefinite subjection of the other. 

" I return the arms I received from government — ^I re- 
ceived them pure, and restore them not dishonoured. 

''I shall now resume my civil duties with zeal and 
with energy, elevated by the hope, that the Irish Farl»^ 



ment, true to kfleU^and honest to itsr eonntry-, will never 
a$siime^ a power extrinsic of it» delegatioo^ and will con- 
vince the British nation that we are a people equally im- 
pregnable to the attacks of intimidation, or the shameless 
practice of corruption. 

" Yours, ice. 

" JONAH HARRINGTON, 
. " LieuL L, Ceecalry. 
"To William Satjrin, Esq. 
** CommandaiiU Lauyyers^ Corps" 

The Right Honourable James Fitzgeraldj then prime- 
Serjeant, was dissraissed from office^ having peremptorily 
refused to vote for the Union. Thie c^ce of prime-ser- 
jeant, unknown in England, in Ireland took precedence 
of ike Attorney and Solicitor €reneraL The emoluments 
were very great ; Mr. Saint George Daly was imrnedi- 
atcly rewaitled by that office, to the duties of which he 
was totally incompetent, never having been in any con- 
mderable practice at the bar. 

A meeting was then called to express to Mr, Fitzgerald 
the thanks of his profession for bis* disinterested patriot- 
ism, never was there a mora just and honourable tribute 
paid to an honest public character. 

The bar had also determined, that the precedence in 
the courts should bo continued to Mr. Fitzgerald ; to this 
Loifcl Clare would not accede, and he treated the subject 
with great arrogance in his court That session con- 
cluded withoat any other meeting of the profession. 

The day after that debate, Mr. Saint George Dalydrew 
up a protest of the minority, some of whonl refused to 
sign it ; he got some substitutes, so as to keep up his 
number of thirty-two, but not one person of professional 
eminence, of public character, or independence, appeared 
in the whole munber; it was universally ridiculed, but 
Mr. Daly carried his object — his own promotion. 

Five of the debates on the Union in the Iiish Ctmh 
mons comprised every thing of the fijrst importance upon 
the subject; of these, three took place in January, 1799, 
whilst men were impressed with the horroiis of the rebel- 
lion and the fears of a French invasic«i. The debates of 
1800 were after the Parliament had been packed through 
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quish the Consdtutioii, ai^ their own existence, was dte* 
eossed with extmopdmary ability. 

IX. The first debate tbdc place on the 22nd January, 
1799, and lasted till eleven o'clock in the morning of tho 
23rd, or twenty-two hours. The Government obtained 
a nwgority of only «Hie and that by the palpable seduction 
of, Mr. Fox. The. second debate commenced at five 
o'clock on the same day, and continued till late in the 
morning of the 24th, when, the country being roused, thB 
Treasury Bench was unexpectedly defeated. 

The speech frwn the Viceroy, delivered on the open- 
ing of the session, which gave rise to the debate of 22nd 
January, refM>mniended — " the unremitting industry with 
which our enemies persevere in their avowed design of 
endeavouring to effect a separation of this kingdom &oxxk 
Great Britain, must have engaged your particular atten- 
tion, and His Majesty commands me to express his anx* 
ious hope that this consideration, joined to the sentiment 
of mutual affection and common interest, may disposQ 
Ihe Parliaments in both kingdoms to provide the most 
effectual means oT maintaining and improving a con-^ 
nection essential to their common security, and of consoli* 
dating as far as possible into one firm and lasting fabric, 
the strength, the power and the resources of the British 
empire." The address to that speech, almost an echo^ 
was moved by Lord Tyrone, who thus stamped for him?- 
self an eternal impression on the annals of Ireland. He 
was the eldest son of the Marquis of Waturford, a Jkool 
and haughty nobleman, possessed of that local influence 
which rank, extensive connections, unlimited patronage^ 
and ostentatious establishments are almost certain to ac» 
quire: inflated with aristocratic pride and blinded by 
egotism, he became a powerful instrumentof Lord Clare's 
ambition, whilst he conceived that he was only gratifying 
his own. Lord Clare, at that period, had covered the 
surface of the nation with the partisans of the Beresfords 
and himself, and no family ever possessed so many hi^ 
and lucrative employments ; they had no talent, no public 
services, no political honesty, which Aould have entitlei 
them to the authority they exercised over their sovereign 
and country. 
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Lord Tyrone, an automaton of Lord Clare, possessed 
plain manners, an open countenance, a slothful unculti- 
vated mind, unsusceptible of any refined impressions, or 
patriotic feelings ; the example of his relatives gave him 
no stimulus beyond that of lucrative patronage. What- 
ever were his individual opinions upon the Union, his 
vapid, disingenuous, and arrogant speech evinced that 
he was not calculated to give weight to his family : his 
speech had been written by his friends, and, concealing 
it in the crown of his hat, he took a glance at it when at 
a loss : the exhibition, on such a subject, was too dis- 
gusting to be ridiculous: Lord Clare, on this occasion, 
exhibited the voracity of his ambition. The ancient and 
proud house of Beresford were, on that night, cringing 
as the vassal« of an arrogant and splendid upstart. 

The address was seconded by Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, 
of Corkbeg, an elderly country gentleman ; he had an 
honest character, blunt, candid manners ; and though he 
had not talent, he could deliver himself \)^ith some strength 
and with the appearance of sincerity. His speech on 
this occasion was short and feeble. He had been art- 
fully seduced as a lure to the country gentlemen, by 
Lord Cornwallis's assuring him that, in the event of the 
Union, a royal dock-yard would be built near Cork, 
which would double the value oiF his estates. 

In every debate upon that measure, it was insisted 
upon that the Parliament was incompetent, even to en- 
tertain the question of the Union ; such was the opinion 
of Mr. Saurin, since Attorney General ; Mr. Plunket, 
since Lord Chancellor ; Serjeant Ball, the ablest lawyer 
of Ireland ; Mr. Fitzgerald, Prime Sergeant of Ireland ; 
Mr. Moore, since a Judge ; Sir John Parnell, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Bushe, since Chief Justice ; 
and Lord Oriel, the then Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Nearly every unbribed or uninfluenced member 
of the learned profession adopted the doctrine of which 
these learned and able men were the unqualified organs. 
Lord Glenbervie, in his famous speech in favour of the 
Union, in the English House of Commons, in 1800, ex- 
pressed his surprise that Messrs. Saurin, Plunket, and 
Barrington, could reason upon so untenable a position. 
He admitted their sincerity, but considered them not 
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very cle&r in their intellects. His own speech was splen- 
didly printed, but was miserably heavy. The Irish Union 
materially changed the representation of England, and 
altered the letter and spirit of the Scotch treaty ; Ireland, 
however, was alone disfranchised. 

Mr. John Ball, Member for Drogheda, who gave his 
unqualified opinion as to the legal and constitutional iur 
capacity of the Commons to enact an Union, was the 
ablest lawyer of his day,- and one of the purest characters, 
public dnd private, that had ever flourished in Ireland ; 
amiable and consistent in every station and in every ca- 
pacity, combining spirit and n^ildness, fortitude and mo- 
deration ; he was cast in one of the finest moulds of 
firmness and patriotism. During his progress from com- 
parative obsicurity to the attachment and highest esteenoi 
ot his profession, and of the public, he evinced an inde- 
pendence above all temptation. Though the ablest 
lawyer of his day, he was passed over in all Lord Clarets 
]»omotion& 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The three leading arguments used in Parliament in faTonr (d a Union — 
Arguments of the Anti-Unionists — Not England which quelled the 
insurrection — English militia never acted in Ireland — Mr. William 
Smith supports the Union — Corrupt conduct of Mr. Trench and Mr. 
Fox — ^Mr. Trench palpably gained over— Mr. Trench recanted what 
he had a few moments before declared — The Place Bill and its unfor- 
tunate effects — ^Mr. Fox created a Judge of the Common Pleas for his 
tergiversation — Orieinallya Whig — Made a false declaration to avoid 
being counted — E£fect of the Place Bill — His second deception — Con* 
* duct of Mr. Cooke and Admiral P^kenham — ^Mr. Marshall's disgrace- 
ful conduct — ^Debate commenced — Great popularity of the Spesier — 
Lord Castlereagh's policy — Sir John Pamell denied the competence of 
both the King and the Parliament to enact a Union — Mr. Tighe Jh« 
same— Great effect of Mr. Ponsonby's speech — Remarkable agitatioff- 
Description of the scene — ^Lord Castlereagh's violent speech — ^Attack 
on Mr. Ponsonby — ^Mr. Ponsonby's sarcastic reply — ^Lord Castle- 
reagh's desperation — Mr. John E^an attacks Mr. William Smith — Sir 
Laurence rarsons made a most able and eloquent speech — Mr. Fred- 
erick Falkiner nothing could corrupt — Prime Sergeant Fitzgerald dis- 
missed — ^Mr. Plunket's speech — Spirited speech of Col. Clxinnell— 
Second shameful teij^versation of Mr. Trench, created Lord Ashtown 
— Most important mcident in the annals of Ireland — State of the 
House of Commons — Mr. Fortescae*s fatal speech — ^Mr. French and 
Lord Cole seceded — John Claudius Beresford— Extraordinary change 
in the feelings of the House — Sarcastic remark of Sir Henry Caven- 
dish — Great popularity of the Speaker — Joy and exuitation of the 
people— Singular anecdote of Mr. Martin — Meeting of the LoTd»— 
Their infatuation — Cionductof Lord Clare — ^Unpopularity of the Irish 
Peers— Two Bishops, Down and Limerick, opposed him — Character 
of the Bishop of Down — Commission of Compensation — Subsequent 
proceedings pf the Viceroy and Lord Castlereagh — Ruinous conse- 
quence 01 Mr. Fortescue's conduct — Mistaken conduct of the Anti- 
Unionists — ^Their embarrassment — Bad effects of Mr. Fortescue's con- 
duct—The Catholics— State of parties. 

L It would be impossible to do justice to the brilliant 
eloquence, and unanswerable reasoning, by which this 
measure was combated. Even a short abstract of the 
speeches delivered on that momentous question would 
swtfl this vohime beyond its- intended limits : those 
«pe€cb«r wiU be thA subject nl ^ futtrre puhUcatimi. 
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At present, it must suffice to state the abstract pointson 
which the arguments of Government for annexation were 
founded, and those by which they were so ably, and un- 
answerably refuted. First, the distracted state of the 
Irish Nation, its religious dissensions, and the consequent 
danger of a separation, unless protected from so imminent 
a peril, by the incorporation with Great Britain, and the 
incapacity of the Irish legislature alone to avert the dan- 
gers of the country, and preserve the constitution. 
Secondly, the great commercial advantages of a Union 
which must eventually enrich Ireland, by an extension 
of its commerce, the influx of British capital, and the 
confidence of England in the stability of its institutions, 
when guaranteed by the Union. Thirdly, the Govern- 
ment pressed with great zeal the example of Scotland, 
which had so improved, and become so rich and pros- 
perous, after its annexation ; a precedent which must 
c%vince the Irish of the incalculable advantages, which 
must ensue from a similar incorporation. 

Many other arguments, but of a minor description, 
were urged by the purchased partisans of Government. 
But the leading points which elicited the splendid elo- 
quence, the reasoning and the high spirit of its oppo- 
nents, were exemplified by the argument of Mr. George 
Ponsonby. 

II. Sir Latvrence Parsons, and many others in reply, 
not only animated, but convinced the assembly ; the facts 
were too strong to be refuted, that the country had been 
worked up by the English minister to terrify the Irish 
gentry into a resubmission to whose sRackles from which 
the spirit of the Volunteers, and of the nation, had but a 
few years before released them. They asked what could 
the Union *do, which could not be done without it? 

That there, was no species of aid, no auxiliary power 
which England could afford to Ireland, either to restore 
or secure her tranquillity, that Ireland had not fully within 
her own reach and power. She had men — she had means 
— she hafl arms — she had spirit — she had loyalty — all in 
her domestic circle sufficient to restore her to peace, 
.which had, for a moment, been interrupted by the machi- 
nations of those who would now take advantage of their 
own treat^ery, Tto Insh Pai:liaiQeQt had withkibar 
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own .walls the power of reconciling religious differences, 
restoring pe^ce or putting down insurrection, fiir naore 
^fle^uajly than the English Government could pretend 
tch possess. ... 

Tt was argued that the insurrection, first organized and 
fostered hy Mr. Pitt, and protracted by Lord Ckymwallis, 
had been suppressed by the active zeal and measures of 
the Irish Parliament ; and that the introduction of foreign 
And mercenary Germans, to immolate the Irish, instead 
of tending to extinguish, added fuel to the conflagration, 
and excited th^ strongest feelings of retalia^tion ; nor 
^ould the people of independent Ireland brook the idea, 
of being cut down by Welshmen. 

III. fi was not to the arms of England, but to the dis- 
tineuished loyalty of the Irish Commons, and the prompt 
and vigorous measures of the Irish Parliament, that the 
speedy termination of that insurrection was to be attri- 
buted. . The English Militia were brought over, after 
the contest had nearly ended, and never fired a shot in 
Ireland. They conducted tliemsel^es with decorum and 
due discipline, and returned to Endand with at least a» 
good a character as they left it The German mercena- 
ries who were wantonly imported, as if to teach barbarity 
to tfie Irish insurgents, amply experienced by their owu 
blood the expertness of their pupils, and only aggravated 
that people whom they had been brought to conquer.' 

The argimient thereforcj that the Irish legislature had 
not sufficient power to protect itself, was unfounded and 
fiillacipus, and only invented to keep up and augment the 
terr(»s of the Irish gentry. 

The second ground of argument used by the supporters 
of the Union, great commercial advantages, appeared 
still more fallacious^ its deception was too palpable to 
deceive the most ignorant of the people. 

IV. The proposers of the Union were asked, what were 
ihe commercial advantages which Ireland could possiblV 
gain: by a Union, that she might not equally attain through 
her own Parliament without, one ? She was an iride^jen- 
dfeijt nation^ she had an independent legislature,'she;might 
regulate her owntariffs and conduct her commerce by her 
pwn statutes ; the reciprocal connection of the two^ouii- 
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tries was an equal object to the coramereial Interests of 
both- 

The non-importation and non-consunE^ption resolutions 
of Ireland had once brought back the English monopolists 
to their reason ; the same power remained with the Irish, 
people. If she could resist commercial restraints in 178^, 
with tenfold more facility she could resist them in 1800 ; 
she could trade with more success^ because she had since 
learned the rudiments of commerce, from a participatioa 
in which the avarice of monopolists and the unjust 'jea- 
lousies of Great Britain had theretofore ex<?ludea her. 

The crafty prediction that English capital would ^vr^ 
into Ireland, when a Union was effected, was a visionary', 
deception. For more capital would be annually with-, 
drawn from Ireland by the emigration of jhe landed pro- 
prietors in consequence of Union, than could be gained by 
any accession of British capital. Ireland was an agrictrf- 
tural country ; her natural fertility pointed out fo h^r th# 
true source of her internal empioyinent and the proper 
subjects of her external commerce ; and when the famine 
"^hich the slightest stagnation of trade causes amougst. 
the manufacturers of the first towns of England, the de- 
crepitude of their meagre operatives, the wretched enerva-,. 
ting slavery to which the necessity oif the parents and the 
brutality of the manufacturer condemn the infants of that 
nation, are considered, it would make a sufficient reply to 
either the certainty -or the con&eguence of British -capitaL . 

T. The third and most deceptions argument of the 
Union supporters, because the most plausible, was the 

Srecedent of Scotland, and the great advantages derived 
y her in consequence of her Union. 
Of all the false reasoning, mis-stated facts, &Uac^ua 
premises, and unfounded conclusions, that any position 
ever was attempted to be supported on» the afgnm^ntd' 
funded on the Scottish precedent were the; meet .errone^ 
ous,-and, no deception ever was. more, completely and 
fully detected than by the speeches made in the Irish 
Parliament in 1799 and 1800, and by several able ^Mtm- 
phlets, which^ at that period, floored in full tide upon the 
jjublic* 

* Tmp Moiphtets, aod a spsieh of Mr. Q<ftM at the Bar niMtitig 
fildidMEl M 1799, i» retry sUy laj^all then niljsoci. 
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These replies, being founded oq matters of fact and at* 
tested by incontrovertible records, put at once a decisive 
conclusion to every argument deduced by the advocates 
of Union, from that sub'ect. 

First, as to matter of fact, Scotland and Ireland in then: 
relation with England, stood on grounds diametrically 
opposite to each other on every point that could warrant 
a Union on theone side, or r^ect it on the other. 

Scotland and England forming only one Island, divided 
by a frontier^ many parts of which a man* could step over, 
had ever been in a state of sanguinary warfare. The 
f€iqiKty of invasion on both sides, left no moment o£ a 
certain undisturbed tranquillity to either. Their inroads 
were incessant, their reconciliations, only the forertinher 
' of new contests, interrupted by short intervals of peace, 
until the accession of Mary. She hetd been Queen of 
France, and on her return to her native country, intrd- 
ducod a French connection with Scotland, which add«d to 
the excitement of both nations, and naturally increased 
the apprehensions of England from the power of a neigh- 
bour, so suppcwrted as Scotland then must have been.' 
- The two crowns were united in the person of James 
the First ; and in the reign of Charles, the Scottish army 
renounced th^r allegiance and sold their King, and sur- 
rendered him to his enemies, and eventually to the exe- 
cutioner. It was considered by King William III., when 
he usurped the British throne, that if they so acted 
by one King, they might do so by another, and his san- 
guinary conduct towards that country, still widened the 
. breach between the two nations. At length the reign of 
Anne brought the question of Union forward, not as in 
Ireland, a meris voluntary discussion, but one of absolute 
necessity. 

YI. Had Anne died childless, the crowns must have 
been severed^ and that of Scotland, by descent, would 
have gone to the Scottish Duke of Hamilton, as Han^ 
x)ver was, on the demise of his late Majesty, separated 
from England. This important fact puts aa end to all 
tjomparisons between the relative state of the two coun- 
tries. 

The Scottish Psurliament, to put an end to all doubti 
on the subject of separation, passed an Att entided the 
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Act «^ seeuriiy. By that statute, the Scottfsh Pariiament 
•aacted that the crown of Scotland should never be wat-n 
by the same Monarch as that of England. By the Irish 
Parliament it was enacted that the two crowns should 
<( ever^ be worn by the same Monarch and never dis- 
united, 

VII. Thus it incontestibly appears by an Act of Scot- 
land herself, that without a Scottish Union England and 
Scotland though the same island, mttst in a, short space 
of time have been constitutionally severed, and governed 
by different and distincit monarcbs for ever^ whereas Ire- 
land, though a different and distinct island, with a great 
intervening sea, had decided the very reverse of Scotland, 
and had united herself indissolubly and voluntarily tp 
England, by a. mutual federative compact, both crowns 
to be for ever worn by the same Monarch. 
. How the .supporters €i the Irish Union, therefore^ cou^ 
have the face to call in the Scottish Union as a preceir 
dent, to show the necessity of an Irish Union, can only 
be accounted for by that voluntary blindness, and pr^ 
sneditated absence of all candour and liberality, whicli 
are the inseparable companions of political delinquency. 

But, in fact, the supporters of an Irish Union wenf 
themselves the greatest ^lemies to British connecticm, for 
this clear and obvious reason ; the Scottish UnicNi tlras a 
matter of state necessity ; the connection <^ Ei^land and 
Ireland a mutual kUemationai compaet^ and as such 
equally binding, sacred, and inviolable, on both sides ; 
and as the principle of all international as well as indi* 
vidual contracts, is Unding just so long as the mutual 
eompaxHs are adhered to. ouch a mutual, sacred, and 
international compact, vohmtarily, constitutionally, and 
I^ally guaranteed by both legislatures, confirmed by the ^ 
King of both countries in his double ceqpacity, fim4 toucb- 
ed by his sceptre, bad been. enacted and did exist between 
England and Ireland long previous to the mecusure of a 
Union, so pressed on Ireland by England ; such a Union 
was therefore a direct unequivocal infraction^ of that iui- 
t6rnational treaty, and federative compact^ the mutual 
and inviolable adherence to which, in aU its provisicm^ 
was (he only valwble consideration to Ireland.. 

It was truly argued, that in this point of view, thera- 
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fore no similarity existed between the position of Scotland 
'and of Ireland, when' the Irish nobles were cashiered rf 
their heTeditafy honour, and the Irish people jrfunderrf 
of two thirds of their constitutional representjati&n. 
' VIIL ^Another fact stated, and most ably reasoned on, 
during, the debates on the Irish Union to prove the absur- 
dity of the attenjpted comparison, was that the Scottish 
and Irish Parliaments, at that period, had in their organi- 
zation and proceedings no similitude whatsoever; the 
tibrds and Oomihons of Scotland formed but one chamber, 
the representatives of the people (such as thejAvere) and 
the Peers' called the hereditary counsellors of the crown 
sat mingled and voted together piromiscuously ; nothing 
like the Britisfi coniStitution even in theory existed in 
Scotland: church, state, and legislation had no analogy; 
two countries, therefore^ possessing such incongruous 
materials of legislation, and ^ species of imperium in 

* imperio, entirely ineonMstent Withr the constitution of the 
superior nation, couFd riot contintie to exist in the same 
island, without the daily probability of collision, and the 
dMger of hostilities, aided by the Mreility of invasion by 
either country • this condition impferatively required some 
means to avert so probable and imminent a danger to both 

* countries. ; ^ 

No such dangers, however, existed as to Ireland; and 
if she had not been politically excited by the Briti^ 
minister, and by the example of England and Scotland, 
or even after that excitement had subsided, andput an end 

' to, had she been permitted to rest, and regain her tran- 
quillity and vigour, and propier measures had been then 
adopted to continue that tranquillity, no country on earth 
had more capabilities, and no country in Europe would 

' hava been more .prospeirous, tranquil, and happy, than 
misgoverned Irefand. 

Tne grand and fundamental point, which was then 
urgdd, reasoned upon, and, which never has, and never 

' can be refuted, was the incompetence of Parliament to 
betray its trust. Whilst the first elements of thp British 
constitution exist, tha^ principle is its surest protection ; 
the entire incompetence of representatives elected by the 
people, as their delegated trustees, to represent them in 
the great national inquest, and as such trustees, dnd 

'- - 33* • 
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guaidiaas, to piesenre the rights and'constitoition so 
entrusted to them, inviolate ; and at the expiration of the 
term of that trust, deliver back their trust to their ccm- 
stttuents, as they received it,^ to be replaced in their qwn 
.hands, or o( other trustee3 for another term. But they 
had, and could have no power to betray their trusty 
convert it to their own cc»mipt purposes, or transfer the 
most valuable <^ all funds, an independent constitutioxi^ 
the int^rity of which they became trustees solely for the- 
purpose df protecting. 

This being a fundamental prineii^e of British law, ist 
placed under the protection of the Judges ; and the very 
esilence, first principle and element of BritLdi equity, i» 
placed under the protection of the Chancellor. That high 
functionary, in his douUe capacity, of the first judge of 
the country, and also the adviser of the King in all cases 
within his jurisdiction, i» bcmnd to support by authorities, 
that principle which forms the only safeguard to the- 
British Constitution. 

IX. Many of the ablest lawyers of 1799 and 180O 
justly estimated for their deep knowledge, great talents, 
and incorruptible integrity, ^ave both in and out of Par- 
liament unqualified and decided opinions, which are too 
important not to be recdrded ; they entirely denied the 
competence of the Irish Commons, to pass or even to 
receive any act of Union extinguishing their own existence ^ 
and betraying the trusts they were delegated to protect 
- When the names of Saurin, Ponsonby, Plunket, Ball, 
Bcishe, Curran, Burrowes, Fitzger.ald, A. Moore, d&c. are 
found supporting that doctrine by their learnings their • 
public character, and their legal reputation ; and suoh 
men as Grattan, Parsons, Forbes, Parnel, O'Hara, &c. &c. 
united with Corry, Olements, Caulfteld, Cole, Kings- 
borough, d^c., and the flower of the young Irish noljeis, in 
the Cc«nmons House of Parliament ; it is impossible not 
to acoede to a doctrine, supported by every principle of 
law, equity, and constitution. 

This great fact, therrfore (and the irrefragable autho- 
rities on which it rests are repeated, and spread over many 
parts of this short hi&tory), necessarily produces a deduc- 
tipn, more intrinsically important, and involving mojco 
grave considerations, than any other that can arise nprn 
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I this subject. From these ^nciples, it folfows as a 
I corollary, that the Act of TJmon carried by such means, 
was in itself a nullity oi iniiioj and a firaud upon the then 
I existing constitution ; and if a nullity in 1800, it is incon- 
I - '^trovertible that nothing afterwards did, or possibly could, 
I Validate it in 1833. ~ 

1 No temporary assent, or in this case submission, could 

I be. deduced as an argument, uo lapse of time, unless by 
I proscription (beyond which the memory of man runneth 
i 'not), can ever establish any Act origiflally illegal; no 
j limitation through lapse of time, can bar the rights and 
claims of the crown, there is no limitation, through lapse 
I of time, to the church, no limitation through lapse of time, 
I can bar the chartered right of even a petty corporation ; 
I and d fortiori^ no lapse of time can legalize any act hostile 
I to the rights of a free people, or extinguish the legisbtture 
I of an independent nation. In that point of view, there- 
. fore, no legislative union ever wa^ constitutionally enacted 
I between the two countries. 

I But considering that question iii another point of view, 

I it is the invariable principle of all international law, that 
|. the infraction of a solemn treaty, on the one side, dis- 
j penses with any adherence to the same treaty by the other, 
. of course, annuls both, and leaves the contracting parties 
in statu quoj as they respecttvely'stood before the treaty, 
and it w^s therefore argued by those able men, that the 
renunciation act of the 23d George III., "recognizing 
the. unqualified independence of Ireland, and expressly 
stipulating and contracting that it shoaldendore for ever," 
was the very essence, and consideration, of the inter- 
national and federative treaty; and through its infraction 
by England, both countries stood in the very same state 
e' at the period when England repealed her own statute 
of George L, and admitted its imconstitutionality, and her * 
awn usurpation, Ireland, of course, remained in the same 
position as she stood at that period. 

X From all these considerations it inevitably follows 
that if through force. Or fraud, or fear, or corruption, in 
enacting it, the Union was null,, then any act Qt the Im- 
perisd Parliament, repealing the Act of Union, would be 
la fact only repealing a nullity, and restoring to Ireland a 
legislature she never had be^i constitutionally deprived 
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of. It wait admitted that, bad the infiuction of the &de^ 
rative treaty been the act of Ireland, then this reastHiing 
would have lost its validity; but the contrary is diiect 
and indisputable. 

The Union propositions came from England herself 
'they were rejected,; she returned to the charge, and forced ^ 
them upon Ireland, though at the same time the Enp^lisfa 
Parliament had solemnly pledged the honour, both of 
themselves^ and their sovereign, for the eternal support of. 
its independence, and the federative treaty. 

These arguments, and many more, were used 'bath in 
and out of Parliament, to arrest the progress of that des- 
tructive and faithless measure, but in vain ; however, tWo 
great events, so long and so violently resisted for more 
than a century, have lately been accomplishedj whidh 
give -rise, to constitutional questions, and have materially 
dFianged the state both of the people and the legislature, 
roused Ireland from her torpor, and brought^ forward 
claims which had so long lain dormant. And it is by thoe 
late measures of England herself, that the Irish people 
have been led to consider that the nation was only in & 

, dumber, and her legislature only in abeyance. . 

XL These grave and embarrassing points of constitn- 
tional law, were by various speeches and pamphlets com- 
hated ty Mr- William Smith (the present Baron,) who 
lent the whole pbWefof his able, and indefatigable genius, 

• to prove the omnipotence of Parliament, and combat all 
the reasoning <rf those distinguished men, who have been 
herctofcae alluded to: particularly Mr. Poster, against 
whose doctrine he wrote a long and laboured pamphlet. 

Baron Smith's ideas and reasoning are so metaphyisi^ 
cally plaited and interwoven, that facts are lost sight of 
in the multiplicity and minuteness of theories and dis- 
tinctions, and ordinary auditors, after a most learned, 

eloquent, and argumentative charge, or argument, are 
seldom able' to recollect a single sentence of either, (the , 
dogmas excepted,) after they are out of the Court House. 
In all his arguments, as to the omnipotence of the Irish 

.Parliament tp surrender its legislature, he manufacture* 
his theories, as if the Irish Commons submitted willingly 

,to prostitution, and argued in principle, that if members 

.were purchased, it was in a market overt, and that th* 
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imcoiistitutionality of the sale mefged in tfie omnipotent 
juafority of the purchaser. 

It is to be regretted that the learned Baron, ^ho is 
always able, and frequently four days in the week patri- . 
otic, should in 1800 have accepted a seat on the Bench, 
as a premium for his share' of the omnipotency. The 
English people would have' considered the Baron's rear 
soning, for the extinction of the Irish Parliament, in a 
very different point of view, if it had been used by him 
to prove the expediency of relieving the British Parlia- 
qaedt, to legislate in Dublin. 

XII. A very remarkable incident during the first night's 
debate occurred in the conduct of Mr. Luke Fox and Mr. 
Trench, of Woodlawn, afterwards created Lord Ashtown. 
These were the most palpable, undisguised acts of public 
tergiversation and seduction ever exhibited in a popular 
assembly. They afterwards became the subject of many 
speeches and of many publications ; and their consequences 
turned the majority of one in favour of the Minister. 

It ^iij^s suspected that Sir. Trench had been long in 
negociation with Lord Castlereagh, but it did not in the 
early part of that night appear to have been brought to 
, any conclusion, his conditions were supposed to be too 
extravagant. Mr. Trench, after some preliminary obser- 
vations, declared, in a speech, that he would vote against 
the Minister, and support Mr. Ponsonby's amendment 
^his appeared a stunning blow to Mr. Cooke; who had 
been previously in conversation with Mr. Trench. . He 
was immediately observed sideling from his seat nearer to 
Lord Castlereagh. They whispered earnestly, and, as if 
restless and undecided, both looked wistfully towards Mr. 
Trench. At length the matter seemed to be determined 
on. Mr. Cooke retired to a back seat, and was obviously 
endeavouring to count the house, probably to guess if 
they could that night dispense with Mr. Trench's services. 
He returned to Lord Castlereagh, they whispered, again 
looked most affectionately at Mr. Trench, who seemed 
unconscious that he was the subject of their consideration. 
But there was no time to lose, the question was approach- 
ing, .all shame was banished, they decided on the terms, 
and a significant and certain glance, obvious to every 
body, Convinced Mr. Trench that Ms ^ conditions were 
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agreed to. Mr. Cooke then went and sat down by hir 

side ; an earnest but very short conversisition tookpiace ; 
a parting smile completely told the house that Mr. Trench 
was that moment satisfied. These surmises were soon 
verified. Mr- Cooke went back to Lord Castlereagh, a 
. congratulatory nod announced his satisfaction. But could 
any man for one moment suppose that a Member of Par 
liament, a man of very large fortune, of respeptable 
family, and good character, could be publicly, and with- 
out shame or compunction, actually seduced by Lord 
Castlereagh, in the very body of the house, and under 
the eye of two hundred and twenty gentlemen ? Yet 
this was the fact. In a few minutes Mr. Trench rose, to 
apologize for having indiscreetly declared he would sup- 
port the amendment. He added, that he had thought 
Detter of the subject since he had unguardedly expressed 
himself; that he had been convinced he was wrong, a^id 
would support the Minister. 

Scarcely was there a member of any party who VaA 
not disgusted ; it had, however, the effect intended by the 
desperate purchaser, of proving that Ministers wdild stop 
at nothing to effect their objects, however shameless or 
corrupt. This purchase of Mr. Trench, had a much more 
fatal effect upon the destinies of Ireland. His change oif 
sides, and the majority of one to which it contributed, 
were probably the remote causes of persevering in a 
Union. Mr. Trench's venality excited indignation in 
every friend of Ireland.* 

Another circumstance that night proved by what means 
Lord Castlereagh's majority of even on» was acquired. 

The Place Bill, so long and so pertinaciously sought 
for, and so indiscreetly framed by Mr. Grattan and the 
Whigs of Ireland, now, for the first time, proved the very 
engine by which the Minister upset the opposition, and 
annitiilated the Constitution. 

That bill enacted, that members accepting ofiices,' 
places, or pensions, during the pleasure of the Crown, 

• Had Mr. Fox and Mr. Trench voted as they professed; a majority 
of three wovld have appeared in favour of Mr. Ponsoiiby's ameiidmait; 
and Engliahmen wffl scarcely credit that any Govemmant ooald, wi^ a 
BH^ority against then), haye presumed 4o penevere in their sabvenion of 
the Ccmstittttioii. 
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should not sit in Parliament unless re-elected ; but^ un* 
fortunately, t&e Bill made no distinction between valuable 
offices which might influence, and nominal offices, whicb 
might job, and the Chiltern Hundreds of England were, 
under the title of the Escheatorships of Munster, Lein- 
ster, Connaught, &c., transferred to Ireland, with salaries 
of forty shillings, to be used at pleasure by the Secretary. 
Occasional and temporary seats were thus bartered for 
ty Government, and by the ensuing session, ijoade the 
complete and fatal instrument of packing the Parliament 
and effecting a Union. 

Mr. Luke Fox, a barrister of very humble <Migin^ of 
vulgar manners, and of a coarse, harsh appearance, was 
endued with a clear, strong, and acute mind, and was 
possessed of much cunning. He had acquired very con: 
siderable legal information, and was an obstinate and per- 
severing advocate ; he had been the usher of a school, and 
a siyer in Dublin University; but neither politics nor the 
bielles-lettres were his purstiit. On acquiring eminence at 
the bar, be married an obscure niece of the Earl of Ely's ; 
he had originally professed what was called whiggism, 
merely, as people, sujiposed, because his name was Fox. 
His progress was impeded by no political principle^, but 
he kept his own secrets well,«and being a man of no im- 
portance, it was perfectly indifferent to every body what 
side he took. Lord Ely, perceiving he was manageable, 
returned him to Parliament as one of his automata; and 
Mr. Fox played his part very much to the satisfaction of 
his manager. 

When the Union was announced. Lord Ely had not 
made his terms, and remained long in abeyance ; and as 
his Lordship had not issued his orders to Mr. Fox, he was 
very unwilling to commit himself uirtil he could dive 
deeper into probabilities ; but rather believing the oppo- 
jsitioil would have the majority, he remained in the body 
^ the House with the Anti-Unionists, when the division 
took place. The dooYs were scarcely locked, 'wheti he 
ibeeatRe alanned, and slunk,^ unperceived, into one of the 
^dark ciMTidors, where he concealed himself: he was, how* 
-ever, diseovered, and the serjeant-at-arms was ordered to 
tring him^rth, to be counted amongst the Anti-Union* 
iatSf his Qpolvsion was^v^ great, and he seemed at hik 



twit's end, |it length he declared he had taken advantags 
of the ftace Sill ; had actually accepted the EschecUor^ 
ship of Munster, and had thereby vacated his seat, and 
could not vote. 

The fact was doubted, but, after much discussion, his 
excuse, upon his honour^ was admitted, and he was al- 
lowed to return into the corridor. On the numbers beiog 
counted, there was a majority of one for Lord CastlereaglL 
and, exclusive of Mr. Trenches conduct ; but for that of 
Mr. Pox the numbers would have been equal ; the niea- 
sure would have been negativjed by the Speaker's vote^ 
and the renewal of it, the next day, have been prevented: 
this would have been a most important victory. 

XIIL The mischief of the Place Bill now staged its^ 
framers in the face, and gave the Secretary a code of in- 
struction how to arrange a Parliament against the ensu* 
ing session. 

To render the circumstance still more extraordinaiiy 
and unfortunate for Mr. Fox's reputation, it was subse- 
quently discovered, by the public records, that Mr. Pox^ 
assertion was false ; but the following day Lord Castle, 
reagh purchased him outright ; and then, and not befor4f, 
appointed him tp the nominal office of Escheator of Mun 
ster, and left the seat of Lord Ely for another of his Crea- 
tures.* This is mentioned, not only as one of the most' 
reprehensible pubKc acts committed during the discussion^ 
but because it was the primary cause of the measure 
being persisted in. 

The exultations of the public on this disappointment of 
the Minister knew no bounds ; they reflected not, that, 
next day, a new debate must endanger their ambiguous 
triumph. The national character of the Iri§h, during 
both the 23rd and 24th, displayed itself in full vigour; 

The debate upon the report of the. address, and the 
pertinacity which urged the Government, to a second, 
combat, soon roused them from their dream of security^ 

Both parties now stood in a difficult and precarious 

* This dkk not eonetude the iremsrluMe acts oi M^« Fox : ftfter iiii 
fliit bad been «o vuSBeA; he ^ bimself re-ekcted lor a Boron^ note 
Ibe iBfluQne ef the £arl ef Granard, a uakm Anti-Unionist; hen hs 
onee mi&te befea.T«d tbft oawatij, and was a{^inted a Jod^ when Uii 
Aihiact wia. diCGiQod* 
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pil^icameot : the Ministex had not time to gain ground 
by the usual practices of the Secretary ; and the question 
must have been either totally relinquished or again dis- 
cussed. The Opposition were, as yet, uncertain how far 
the last debate might cause any numerical alteration iu 
their favour ; each party calculated on a small majority, 
and it was considered that a defeat would be equally 
ruinous to either. - / 

It was supposed that the Minister would, according to 
1^11 former prececient, withdraw from his situation, if left 
in a minority, whilst an increased majority, however 
small, against the Anti-Unionists, might give plausible 
grounds for future discussions. 

The next day the people collected in vast multitudes 
around the House ; a strong sensation was every where 
perceptible ; immense numbers of ladies of distinction 
crowded at an early hour, into the galleries, and by their 
presence and their gestures animated that patriotic spirit, 
upon the prompt energy t)f which alone depended the 
fate of Ireland. 

Secret messengers were dispatched in every direction, 
to bring in loitering or reluctant members— every emis- 
sary that Grovernment could rely upon was busily em- 
ployed the entire morning ; and five and thirty minutes 
lifter four o'clock, in the afternoon of the 24th of January, 
1799, the House met to decide, by the adoption or rejec- 
tion of the Address, the question of national indepen- 
dence or annihilation. Within the corridors of the House, 
a shameless and unprecedented alacrity appeared among 
the friends of Government. 

Mj. Cooke, the Under Secretary, who, throughout all 
th0 subsequent stages of the question, was the private 
and efficient actuary of the Parliamentary seduction, on 
this night exceeded even himself, both in his public aiid 
private exertions to gain over the wavering members. 
Admiral Pakenham, a naturally friendly and good-heart- 
ed gentleman^ that night acted like the captain of a press- 
gang, and actually hauled in some members who were 
desirous of retiring* He had declared that he would act 
in any capacity, according to the exigencies of his party>; 
and he did not shrink from his task. 

A Mr. Marshall, of the Secretary's offi^ (80| a in|!&*^ 
34 



h&t)j foigot atl dijcorttm, and disgraced the Attoe hjrto- 
exploits about the entrances of the House. 'Others ad- 
ed as keepers in the coffee-room r and no member who 
could be seduced, intimidated, or oeceire^, could possiMy 
escape the nets that were extended to secure him. 

Nor did the leadcrrs of Opposition remain Inactive ; but 
the attendance of their friends being voluntary, was^ of 
course, precarious. The exertions of Mr. Bowes Daly 
and others, were, however, strenuous. 

At length a hot and open eanvass, by the friends of Gov*- 
ernment, was perceived, wherever an uncertain or reluc- 
tant member could be found, or his connections discovered. 

XIT. The debate commenced about seven o'clock. 
Silence prevailed in the galleries ; but an indecent con- 
'fusion and noiise ran through the corridors, and frequently 
excited surprise and alarm at its continuance : it was the 
Ynomentous canvass — ^It was rude, sometimes boisterotis, • 
and altogether unsual. 

The Speaker at length took his chair, and his cry of 
" Order ! order !" obtained a profound silence* Dignified 
•and peremptory, he was seldom disobeyed ; and a chair- 
man more despotic, from his wisdtfm and the respect and 
affection of the members of every side, never presided 
over a popular assemWy. 

When prayers commenced, all was in a moment 
gloomy and decorous, and a deep solemnity corresponded 
with the vital importance of flie subject they were to de- 
termine. 

This debate, in point lef warmth, much exceeded the 
former. Lord Castlereagh was silent \ his eye ran round 
the assembly, as if to ascertain his situation; and was 
often withdrawn* with a look of uncertainty and disap- 
pointment. The numbers had a little increased since the 
last division, principally by members who had not de- 
clared themselves, and of whose opmions the Secretary 
was igncMPant. 

Lord Castle»agh,hbwerer, wincing under his negative 
H3«t^igation df the fortner evening, Imd nowdetermiiied to 
€ict-on the offensive, and give, by his example, more spirit, 
^and deal to his feHoi^ers than they had hitherto exhiMtea 
It was his only coi:a!ley Jind though kioperatire, It' 
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Tbe^tteutey hawe^er^ had hardly eonunenced, vrhen he 
was assailed as if by a storm. Several members rose at 
QDce to tell the Secretary their opinions of his merits — ^ 
a personal hostility appeared palpable between the 
I^rties ; the subject and arguments were the same as 
those of the preceding nighty but they were accompanied 
nmch more by individual allusions. 

Sir John Parnell, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had been dismissed for refusing to Support a Union, 
opened the debate. He spoke with great ability; he 
plainly avowed his opinion that it was a revolutionary 
•diauge of the Constitution, which the^ Parliament had no 
power to enact, and to which the King could not, con- 
sistently with his Coronation Oath, give the royal assent. 

Mr. Tighe, of Wicklow, followed and delivered his 
sasitimeuts against the measure in the same terms, and 
with equal decision. Mr. George Ponsonby arose • to 
move an amendment, negativing the address as far as 
it alluded to a Union* 

When Mr.' George Ponsonby was roused, he had great 
debating powers : on minor subjects he was often vapid, 
but on this occasion he far exceeded himself in argument, 
elocution, and in fortitude. He was sincere — his blood 
warmed — ^he reasoned with a force, a boldness, and with 
an absence of all reserve, which he never before had so 
^lereetically exhibited. As a lawyer, a statesman, and a 
loyal Irish subject, he denied that either the Lords^ or the 
Commons, or the King of Ireland, had the power of pass- 
ing or assenting to a Legislartive Union. He avowed his 
opinion that the measure was revolutionary, and would 
run the .destructive lengths of endangering the compact 
between the crown and the subjects, and the connection 
of the two nations. 

It isrscarpely to be imagined what an effect such a 
speech, from a calm, discreet, and loyal man, a constitu- 
tional lawyer, and representative of a high aristocratic 
&mily, produced in that House. It was, in point of 
extent and powers, unexpected f^om so calm a character ; 
and the impression therefore was proportionably greater. 
N The words, as he spoke them, were imWbed by every 
Oaan who was a free agent in Parliament. In the course 
of bis speech he assailed Lord Castlereagh with a strength 
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aridtmresenred severity, which greatly exceeiledtbe usual 
bounds of his philippics. 

Cool and deliberate irony, ten times more piercing than 
the sharpest satire, flowed from his lips, in a slow roiling^ 
flood of indignant denunciation. His calm language, 
never for one moment yielded to his warm impressions ; 
and it was doubly formidable, from being restrained by 
prudence, and dictated by conviction. 

During Mr. Ponsonby's oration, a very impressiv^e 
scene was exhibiting on the treasury bench. Lord Cat^le- 
leagh had been anticipated — he seem^Kl to be astoui^Iect 
— ^be moved restlessly on his seat — he became obviously • 
disconcerted, whispered to those who sat near him, and 
appeared more sensitive than he had ever been on any 
public occasion. 

As Mr. Ponsonby advanced, the Secretary became more 
aflfected; occasionally he rose to intemipt; and wheu 
Mr. Ponsonby ceased, he appeared to be struggling witb 
violent emotions: but he was unable to suppress the 
poignancy of his feelings, and he writhed under the casti- 
gation. His face flushed — ^his eyes kindled — and, for the 
first time in that House, he appeared to be rising into a 
high state of agitation. Mr. Ponsonby, who stood directly 
before him, formed an admirable contrast : not a feature 
moved — not a muscle was disturbed ; his sniall grey eyes 
ri vetted upon his adversary, expressed conteinpt and supe- 
riority more eloquently than language ; and with these 
cool and scornful glances, which are altogether indes- 
cribable, Mr. Ponsonby, unperturbed, listened to a reply 
which raised Lord Castlereagh in the estimation of his- 
adherents. 

He had that morning decided on a course which the 
experience of the former evening had induced him to 
think might affect the debate in favour of the Govern-. , 
ment. He had resolved to act on the offensive, and, by 
an extravagant invective against the principles of the 
Anti-Unionists, to blind and detach some of the dullest 
of the country! gentlemen from a party which he intended 
to represent as an anarchial faction ; and by holding up 
to his supporters an exemplary contempt for all public 
opinianj diminish the effect of patriotic declamation, froiti 
the powerful effect of which the oppqnents of a Union 
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aeqoired so mueh strength aod ixnp(»rCatiee. On these, 
■grounds he had decided to act boldly himself, and to 
eneourage and excite a simultaneous attack upon the 
principles and conduct of the leading members v(b» 
opposed him. . ^ 

XY. For this species of conflict the youthful Minister 
was admirably adapted. He had sufficient firmness to 
advance, and sufficient pertinacity to persist in any asser* 
tioa. Never had he more occasion to exert all his 
poweirs ; nor did he &il in bis efforts^ He had no qualms 
or compunction to arrest his progress. In his reply there 
\iras- no assertion he did not risk — no circumstance he did 
not vouch for — no aspersion he did not cast ; and he 
even went lengths which he afterwards repented. To the 
Bar he applied the term "pettifoggers;" to the Opposi- 
tion, "cabal — combinators---desperate faction ;'* and to 
the nation itself, "barbarism — ignorance," and "insen- 
sibility to protection and paternal regards she had ever 
experienced from the British nation." His speech was 
severe beyond any thing he had ever uttered within the 
walls of Parliament, and far exceeded the powers he was 
supposed to possess. He raked up every act of Mr. 
Ponsonby's political career, and handled it with a mas- 
terly severity ; but it was in the tone and in the manner 
of an angry gentleman. He had flown at the higTbest 
game, and his opponent (never off" his guard) attended to 
his Lordship with a contemptuous and imperturbable 
placidity, which frequently gave Mr. Ponsonby a great 
advantage over waimer debaters. On this' occasion he 
i^eemed not at all to feel the language of Lord Castle- 
reagb ; he knew that he had provoked it, and he saw 
that he had spoken eflectually by the irritaticm of his 
opponent. 

Lord Castlereagh was greatly exhausted, and Mr. Pon- 
sonby, turning round, "audibly observed, with a frigid 
smil^ and an air of utter indifference—" the ravings of 
^ irritated youth — ^it was natural." 

This was one of the most important personal conflicts 
during the discussions of the Union, and it had a very 

Swerful eflect, at least, on the spirit of his Lordship's 
lowers. Truth was unirap(»tant lo him : on personal 
atta0k«» his misrepreiseniation might honourably be re- 

34* 
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tnteted at conTBnie&t opportunities. He hfid no pofalie 
character to forfeit; and a majority of his snpporters. 
were mnilarly circumstanced. Prompt personal hostility, 
therefore, was the line he had that morning decided on ;• 
and it was the most politic step a minister so desperately 
circumstanced could adopt When vicious measures are 
irrevocably adopted, obtrusive compunction must in* 
stantly be banished. He determined to reject evrery con- 
sideration, but that of increasing his maiority ; bnt he was 
routed by the very course he had calculated on to ensBcfe 
a victory. The foresight of Mr. Ponsonby had pene- 
trated through his policy, and showed him that, to coun- 
teract the enemy, he should become the assailant, seize 
the very position his adversary had selected, and antici- 
pate the very line on which he had determined to try Ae 
battle. This line Mr. Ponsonby had acted upon, ai»i in 
this he had succeeded. 

The discussion now proceeded with extraorfinaty as- 
perity; but the influence of the Speaker, with a few ex- 
ceptions, preserved the Members in tolerable order: it 
was often difficult to determine which side transgressed 
the most. Mr. Arthur Moore on this night took a de- 
cided part ; and Mr. Egan trampled down the metaphori- 
cal sophistries of Mr. William Smith, as to the compe- 
tence of Parliament ; such reasoning he called rubbish, 
and such reasoners were scavengers ; like a dray horse he 
galloped over all his opponents, plunging and kicking, 
and overthrowing all before him. No member on that 
night pronounced a more sjncere, clumsy, powerful ora- 
tion — of matter he had abundance^ — of language he made 
no selection ; and he was aptly compared to the Trojan 
horse, sounding as if he had armed men within him. 

Never was there a more unfortunate quotation for Ae 
Government than one made by Mr. Serjisant Stanly from 
Judge Blackstone. 

The dictum of a puisne Judge, in a British court of 
law, was cited, to influence the opinion of 300 membeJ9 
in the Irish Parliament on the subject of their own anni- 
hilation. 

The debate continued with undiminished animation 
and hostility imtil ten o'clock on the morning of the S4tl^ 
when Sir Laurence Parsons (Lord Bosse) supp(»tea 
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]5fe= Ponsoaby in a speech luminous, ahdin some parta 
almost sublime. He had eaught the flkme which his 
coll^igue had but kindled,. and blazed with an eloquence 
of which he had shotv-n but few examples, the impression 
was powerful. , . 

Mr. Frederick Faikiner, member for Dublin County, 
j who immediately followed, was one of the most remark^ 
I able instances of inflexible public integrity in Ireland ; h« 
I would have been a valuable acquisition to the^Ooveru- 
I ment, but nothing could corrupt him. Week after we^ 
I he was ineffectually tempted, through his friends, by a 
i peerage or aught he might desire ; he replied : " I am 
•poor, His true ; but no human power, no reward, no tor- 
ture^ Tio elevation, shall ever t^mpt me to betray my' 
country, never mention to me again so in&mous a pro- 
posal." He was, however, afterwards treated ungratefully 
by the very constituents whom he had obeyed, and died 
a victim to poverty and patriotism. 

Mr; James Fits^etald had been dismissed from the 
j • office of Prime Serjeant, the highest at the bar, for 
refusing to relinquish his independeace. He scorned to 
retain it under circumstances of di^ionour, and on this 
nigtit spoke at great length, and with a train of reasoning 
which must have been decfsive in an uncorrupted 
assembly ; he refused every oflFer, and never returned to 
office.* 

Colonel Maxwell, (Lord Farnham), Mr. Lee (Water- 
ford), Mx. Barrington Judge of the High Court oi Admi- 
ralty, aifti many others, pressed forward to deliver -their 
sentiments against so fatal a project Ev^ry moment the 
debate grew warmer, and the determination to oppose it 
became more obvious, the members c^. 6rovemment were 
staggered^ the stoma inoreased, but Lord Castlereagh was 
ca^ ; he rose and spoke with a confident - assurance 

• No man in Ireland was more sincere in his opposition to a Union . 
atcsii Mr. Fitzgerald; be was the first who declatal his intention of 
wttting its history. 

Be afterwards relinquidttd the design, andniged me to commence it- 
he handed me the prospectus of wlmt be inten&d, and no man in lie- 
land knew the occult details of that proceeding better than he. He ie 
the Father of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald; had a very good fortune, and was 
one of the most successful and persevering lawyers that ever practised in 
Island. 



peouliar to binuielf ; and puticalarlf disa^o^ed all cop* 
mption, Aough he had dismissed eveiy man \rho would 
not promise to suppcnrt biniy and had near serenty snbaer- 
i^nt jrfacemen at that moment on bis side. 

XYI. At length Mr. Plunket arose, and, in the ablest 
speedi ever heard by any member in that Pariiameiit, 
went at once to the grand and decisive point, the incom- 
petence of Parliament, he could go no farther on principle 
than llr. Ponsonby, but his language was irresistible, and 
he left nothing to be urgied. It was perfect in eloquence, 
and unansweraUe in reasoning. Its effect was indescri^ 
bable ; and, for the first time, Lord Ca^lereagfa, whom he 
personally assailed, seemed to shrink from the encounter. ^ 
That speech was of gBQat weu^ht, and it proved the eIo« 
quence, the sincerity, and the fortitude of the speaker. 

But a short speech on that night, which gave a new^ 
wnsation, and excited novel observations, was a maiden 
speech by Colonel O'Donnell of Mayo County, the eldest 
son of Sir Neil O'Donnell, a man of very large fortune in 
that county ; he was colonel of the Mayo regiment. He 
was a brave officer, and a well bred gentleman ; and in 
all the situations of life he showed ejtcellent qualities. On 
this night, roused by Lord Castlereagh's invectives, he 
could not contain his indignation ; and by anticipation 
<^ disclaimed all future allegiance, if a Umon were eifect- 
ed, he held it as a vicious revolution, and avowed that he 
would take the field at the head of his regiment to oppose 
its execution^ and would resist lebels in rich clothes as he 
had done the lebels- in rags.'' And for his speech in 
Parliament he was dismissed his regiment widiout further 
notice. 

As a contrast to the language of Colonel O'Donnell, it 
is curious to observe the new exhibitwn of Mr. Treneh, 
df Woodlawn. He was not satiated with thedisgustmg 
exhibition of the preceding night, but again introduced 
himself to a notice which common modesty would have, 
avoided. He now entered into a defence of his former 
tergiversation, and, most unfortunately fer himself, con- 
tradicted distinctly the substance of both his former 
speeches. He thus solved all the doubts which might 
have arisen as to his former conduct, closed the mouth 
of every friend from any possibility of defending him, 
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and delnrered himself without reserve^ into tifie hsuids of 
his seducers. He isaid, <' he had, since the night befcne, 
been fully convinced of the advantages of a Union, and 
Avould ceitainly support it." The Irish Peerage was soon 
honoured by his addition, as Lord Ashtown. 

After the most stormy debate remembered in the Irish 
Parliament, the question was loudly called for by the 
Opposition^ who were now tolerably secure of a majority, 
never did so much solicitude appear in any public 
assembly ; at length above sixty members had spoken, 
the subject was exhausted, and all parties seemed im- 
patient. The House divided, and the Opposittion with* 
. drew to the Court of Requests. It is not easy to conceive, 
still less to describe, the anxiety of that moment ; a con- 
siderably delay took place. Mr. -Pousonby and Sir 
Xjaurence Parsons were at length named tellers for the 
amendment ; Mr. W. Smith and Lord Tyrone for the ad-, 
dress. One hundred and eleven members Iiad declared 
against the Union, and when the doors were opened, one 
hundred and five was discovered to be the total number 
of the Minister's adherents. The gratification of the 
Anti-Unionists was unbounded; and as they walked 
deliberately in, one by one, to be counted, the eager spec- 
tators, ladies as well as gentlemen, leaning over the gal- 
leries, ignorant of. the result, were panting with expecta- 
tion. Lady Castlereagh, then one of the finest women 
of the Court, appeared in the Serjeant's box, palpitating 
for her husband's fate. The desponding appearance and 
fallen crests of the Ministerial benches, and the exulting 
air of the opposition members as they entered, were in- 
telligible.* The murmurs of suppressed anxiety would 
have excited an interest even in the most unconnected 

• Mr. Egan, Chairman of Dublin County, a coarse, lar^e, bluff, red- 
faced Irishman, was the last who entered. His exultation knew no 
bounds; as No. 110 was announced, he stopped a moment at the Bar, 
flourished a great stick which he had in his hand over his* head, and 
\rtth the voice of a Stentor cried out, "And I'm a hundred and eleven !** 
He then sat quietly down, and burst out into an immoderate and almost 
convulsive fit of laughter ; it was all heart. Never was there a finer 
picture of genuine patriotism. He was very far from being rich, and had 
an offer to be made a Baron of the Exchequer, with 3,500/. a year, if he 
would support the Union, but refused it with indignation. On any other 
fiab}eet he would have supported the Govenime^t 
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ttmngor, wlio had koovn the ol:gects aad im pet te nee 0L 
the contest How much more, theiefofe, nmiet e^nery 
Irish breast which panted in the galleries have expeih 
e&oed that shrilling enthusiasm which accompames the 
achievement of patriotic actions, when the Minister's de- 
feat was annouoned from the chair ! A due sense of le- 
spect and decorum restrained the galleries within jpropei 
bounds ; but. a -low cry of satisfaction from the female 
audience could not be prevented, and no sooner was the 
event made known out of doors, than the crowds that 
had waited during the entire night, with increasing im- 
patience for the vote which was to decide upon the inde- 
pendence of their country, sent forth loud and reiterated 
shouts of exultation, which, resounding through the cor- 
ridors and penetrating to the body of the House, added to 
the triumph of the conquerors, and to the misery of tbs. 
adherents of the conquered Minister. 
The numbers on this division were :-* 

For Mr. Ponaonby's Amendment ...... lil 

For Lord Tyrone's address 105 

MajoiJtrsgamst Government . . e 

On this debate, the members who voted were circmn- 
stanced as follows : — 

Members holding offices during pleasure 69 

Members rewarded by offices lor their votes .... 19 

Member openly seduced in the body of die House . . 2 
CommoRers created peers^ or their wives peeresses, for 

their TOtes is 

102 

Sapposed to be unixifluenced 3 

The House composfid of . . . : 3OO 

Voted that night 216 

Absent Members 84 

Of these eighty-four absjsnt members, twenty-four were 
kept away by absolute necessity, and of the residue thers 
can be no doubt they were not Mends tp the Union, fipMtt 
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this pkin ]leMon-«*-thiit die Oorenrnient had the po^erctf 
enforcing the attendance of ail the dependent naembera, 
and the Opposition had no power, they had none but voir 
untary supporters ; of which number Lord Csistlereagh 
-w-as enabled to seduee forty-three during the prorogation, 
and by that acquisition ont-YOted the Anti-Unionists on 
the Sth of February, 1800. 

XVII. The members assembled in the lobby wera 
preparing, to sepirate, when Mr. Ponsonby requested they 
would return into the House and continue a very few 
minutes, as he had business of the utmost importance iat 
their consideration ; this produced a profound silence-; 
Mr. Ponsonby than, in a few words, " congratulated the 
House and the country on the honest and patriotic asser- 
tion of their liberties ; but declared, that he considered 
th^re would be no security against future attempt!^ to 
overthrow their independence, but by a direct and abso- 
lute declaration of the rights oi Irishmen, recorded upon 
their journals, as the decided sense of the people, through 
their Parliament ; and he, therefore, without further pre- 
face, moved, " That this Hoitse mill ever maintain the 
vmdoubted birthright of Irishmen^ by preserving an 
independent Parliament of Lords and Uom//hons resi- 
dent in this Kingdom^ as stated and approved by his 
Majesty and the British Parliament in 1782." 

Lord Castlereagh, conceiving that further resistance 
was unavailing, only said, " that he considered such a 
motion of the most dangerous tendency ; however, if the 
House were determined on it, he begged to declare his 
entire dissent, and on their own heads be the consequences 
of so wrong and inconsidrate a measure." No further 
opposition was made by Government ; and the Speaker 
putting the question, a loud cry of approbation followed, 
with but two negatives, those of Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Toler (Lord Norbury) ; the motion was carried, and 
the members were rising to withdraw, when the Speaker 
wishing to be strictly correct, galled to Mr. Ponsonby, to 
trrife down his motion accurately ; he, accordingly, 
walked to the table to write it down. This delay of a 
few moments, unimportant as it might seem in the 
rwmss^n omrrste of human oeeiii^«i!€es,'3vifas an incide&t 
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and annihilated the legtriature of an independent nation, 
a single moment, the most critical that ever occHrred in 
histoiy ; and of all the events of Ireland, the most fatal 
and irretrievable. 

This may teach posterity, that the destinies of nations 
are governed by the same chances, snbiect to the same 
£Bitalities, and affected by the same misiortunes, as those 
of the humblest individual. ^ 

XVIII. Whilst Mr. Ponsonby was writing his motion, 
every member, in profound silence, was observing the 
sensations of the opposite party, and conjecturing the 
feelings and apticipating the conduct of their adversaries. 

This motion involved, in one sentence, every thing 
-which was sought after by the one party and dreaded by 
the olher ; its adoption must have ruined the Minister 
and dismissed the Irish Government The Treasury 
Bench held a mournful silence, the Attorney General, 
Mr. Toler, alone appeared to bear his impending misfor- 
tune with a portion of that ease and pdayfulness which 
never forsook him. 

On Mr. Ponsonby's handing up his motion, he stood 
firm and collected, and looked around him with the honest 
confidence of a man who had performed his duty asA 
saved his country, the silence of death prevailed in the 
galleries, and the whole assembly displayed a spectacle 
as solemn and important as any country or any era bad 
ever exhibited. 

The Speaker repeated the question — " the ayes" burst 
forth into a loud peal, the gallery was in immediate 
motion, all was congratulation. On the question being 
put the second time (as was usual), a still louder and moie 
reiteiated cry of "aye, aye," resounded from every 
. quarter ; only the same two negatives were heard, feeWf, 
from the ministerial side, Government had given up the 
contest, and the independence of Ireland was on the veiy 
verge of permanent security, when Mr. William Charlfis 
Fortescue, member for Louth County, requested to be 
heard before the final decision was announced. 

He said, " that he was adverse to the measure of a 
legislative Union, and had given his decided vote agaio^ 
ity but he did not wish to bind himself for ever ; possible 
^tticumstanoefi migbt hwaitfter occuTi !Brbieb aoi^t T«a^ 
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Am measure ex|)edi6at for the enttrire, ai»l he did ndt 
approve of any d^ermiiiation which for ever closed the 
door» against any |Kwsibility of future dtscuasion.^ 

The Opposition were paralyzed, the Government were 
roused, a single sentence plausibly conceived, and (without 
reflecting on its destructive consequence) moderately 
uttered, by a respectable man, and an avowed Anti- 
Unionist, eventually deckled the fate of Ae Iririi nation. 
It offiered a jiretext for timidity, a precedent for caution, 
and a isu'bterfuge for wavering venality. n 

XIX Mr. French, of Roscommon, a country gentleman 
of high character, and Lord Cole, a young nobleman of 
an honest, inconsiderate mind, who had, on the last divisioui 
voted sincerely against the Minister, iiow, without a mo- 
ment's reflection on the ruin which must necessarily attend 
every diversity of sentiment in a party associated by only 
one tie, and bound together ohly upon one subject, declared 
themselves of Mr. Fortescue's opinion. Mr. John Claudius 
Beresford,* who had only been restrained from adhesion 
to tiie Clare connection by being represent^iHve of the me* 
trellis, atowed himself of the same determination ; and 
thus that constitutional security, which a direct and pe- 
remptory deolamtion of indefeasible rights, one moment 
before, was on the point of permanently establishing, was, 
by the inconsiderate and temporising words of one feeble 
minded member, lost for ever. It is impossible to express^ 
the surprise and disappointment of the Anti-Unionists. 

To be defeated by the effort of an enemy was to be 
home, but to fall by th4 secession of a friend was insup- 
portable. The narrow jealousies and unconnected mate- 
rials of the Anti-Unionists were no longer to be concealed, 
, either from friends or enemies, Mr. Ponsonby felt the' 
critieal situation <rf the country,, the opposition had but a 
nmjority of five on the first division ; three seceders would; 
iMLve given a ma;p)rity to Government, and a division coultf 
not be risked. , 

Mr. Ponsonby's presence (rf mind instantly si^geste* 

* Mr. John Ckuidins Beresford, though he couM not vote against the> 
instructions of the City, took every opprtunity of expressing, incident-^ 
ally, his entire confidence in the fair intentions of Lord Cdstlereagh?i 
government ; and never appeared to he really sincere in his oppositiom 
toaUnkn. HiBe^)eecbi8aiines|ecimen offeo^poBm - 
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$km only remaining akenuitive. He laaiented << durt; dw 
smallest contrariety of opinion shoukl have arisen amongst 
men who ought to be united by the mo^ powerful of all 
inducements, the saivaticm of their independence. He 
p^pceived howev-er, a wish that he should not press the 
motion, founded, he supposed, on a* mistaken coafidence 
in the engagements of the Noble Lord (Lend Ca9tiereagh,) 
th49i he wmdd not again bring forwurd that ruinom 
measure withcut the decided approboHon efthepeo^ 
and of the Parliameni. Though he must doubt the sia- 
oerity of the Minister's engagements, he eould not hesitate 
to acquiesce in the wisl^j>f his friends, and he would 
tberejfore withdraw his motion." 

XX. The sudden transition firwn exultation to despon- 
dency became instantly apparent, by the dead silence 
whic^ followed Mr. Ponsoubjr's declamlion, the change 
was so rapid and so unexpected, that from the galleri^ 
winch a moment before were full oif congratulation and 
of pleasure, not a single word was heard, crest-fallen and 
humbled, many instantly withdrew from the scene, and 
though the people without knew of nothing but their 
victOTy, the retreat was a subject oi the most serious soli- 
citude to every friend of Irish independence. 

1Such an advantage could not escape the anxious eye of 
Government ; chagrin and disappointment had changed 
i^es, and the friends of the Union, who a moment he£>z9 
had considered their measure as nearly extinguished, rosd 
upon their success, retorted in their turn, and opposed its 
being withdrawn.* It was, howerer, too tender a ground 
for either pajpty to insist upon a division, a debate was 
equally to be avoided, and the motion was sn&sed to be 
withdrawn. Sir Henry Cavendish ke^ily and sarcastically 
xsemarked, that "it was a retreat aft^ a victory." After 
a day's and a night's debate without intermission, the 
House adjourned at eleven o'clock the ensuing morning* 

Upon the rising of the House, the populace became 
tlHBukiKms, and a viol^it dispositim against those v^o 
had supported the Union was manifest, not only amongst 
the common people, but amongst those of a much higher 
<^ss, who had been mingling with them. 

On the Speaker's coming out of the House, the horses 
"Weretakenu^^ - 
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through the streets by the people, who conceiv<^ the 
w;himsical idea of tackling, the Lord Chancellor to the 
coach, and (a^ a captive general in a Roman triumph) 
forcing him to tug at the chaxiotof his conqueror. 

Had it been e&cted, it would have been a signal anec- 
dote, and would, at least, have immortalized the classic 
genius of the Irish. 

The populace closely pursued his Lordship for that 
extraordinary purpose ; he escaped with great difficulty, 
and fled, with a pistol in his hand, to a receding door- way 
in Clarendon-street. But the people, who pursued him 
in sport, set up a loud laugh at him, as he stood terrified 
against the door ; they oflfered him no personal violence, 
V and returned in high glee to their more innocent aoiuse- 
inent of drawing the Speaker. 

XXI. A scene of joy and triumph appeared universal 
every countenance had a smile, throughout all ranks and 
classes of the peDple,nien shook their neighbours heartily 
by the hand, as if the Minister's defeat was an event of 
individual good fortune, the mob seemed as well disposed 
to joy as mischief^ and that was saying much for a Dublin 
assemUage. But a view of their en^aies, as they came 
skulking from behind the corridors, occasionally roused 
th^n to no very tranquil temperature. Some members 
had to try their speed, and others their intre^Hdity. Mr. 
Richard Martin, unable to get clear, turned on his hunters, 
and boldly faced a'mob of many thousands, with a small 
pocket pistol in his hand. He swore most vehemently, 
that, if they advanced six inches on him, he would imme- 
diately ^' sboot every mother*s babe c^^them as dead as that 
paving stone" — (kicking one.) The united spirij^and fun 
of his declaration, and his Uttle pocket pistol, aimed at 
ten thousand m^ women^ and children, were so entirely 
to the taste of our Jrish populace, that all. symptoms of 
hostility ceased ; they gave him three cheers, and he rcK 
gained his home without further molestation. 

Mr. O'Driscol, a gentleman of the Irish Bar, one of the 
most sincere and active Anti-Unionists, used great ai^ 
successful efforts to traiKjuilize the people ; and to his 
persuasions was chiety to be attributed their peaceable 
dispersionw In one pai^culaf instance, he certainly pr^ 
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Tented a most atrocious mischief^ if not a great crime, by 
fais prompt and spirited interference. 

The House of Lords met on the 22d <rf January^ 1799, 
the same day as the Commons, to receive the speech of 
the Viceroy. Thou^ the nation was not unpreparedfor 
any instauce of its subserviency, some patriotic spirits 
might reasonably have been expected on so momentoof 
a subject as the Unions in this expectation, however, it 
was but feebly gratified. 

Never did a iSxiy of hereditary nobles, many of ancieol 
&mily, and several of splendid fortune, so disgrace ihek 
ancestry. 

After an ineffectual resistance by some, whose integrity 
was invincible, the Irish Lords recorded their own huBEoi- 
liation, and, in a state of absolute infatuatiiHi, perpetrated 
Ihe most extraordinary act of legislative suicide which 
ever stained the records of a nation. 

The reply of the Irish Lords, to the speedi of the Bri- 
tish Viceroy, coincided in his recommendation, and vir- 
tually consented to prostrate themselves and their posterit]^ 
for ever. The prerogatives of rank, the pride ck ancestry, 
the glory of the peerage, €md the rights of the coimtrf) 
were equally sacrificed. 

The &cility with which the Iri A Lords re-echoed theif 
sentence of extinction was quite unexampled. 

That stultified facility can only be elucids^ted by takii^ 
a iNTief statistical vieW of what was once considered bb 
august assembly, but wbidii the OTer-bearing influesice of 
the absolute and vindictive Chancellor had for scMne years 
reduced to a mere instrument of his ambkion. 

In the hands of the Chancellor, Lord Clare, the House 
was powerless, his mere automaton or puRiet, which be 
coerced or humoured, according to his ambition or caprice; 

There were, however, amongst the Irish nobility, a few 
men of spirit, pride, talent, and integrity ; but they wei» 
too few for resistance. 

The education of the Irii^ noblemen of that day was 
little calculated for debate or Parliamentary duties ; tbey 
very seldom took any active part in Parliamentary dis^- 
eussicms, and more rarely attained to that confid^ice in 
jmblip speaking, wiAout which no efifectcan be produceti 
They could argue, or might declaim, but were unequal to 
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what k Unrmed debate y and being cenfinxi^ in th^ir Imr 
jridity by an habitual abstinence from Parliamentaiy dis- 
cussions, when the day of danger eazne, they were unequal 
to the .contest. 

Loid Clsu^ on the contrary, from his forensie balnte, 
his dogmatic arroetftice, and unrestrained inrectiTe, had 
an incalculable advantage over less practised reasoners. 
The modest were overwhelmed by flights of astounding 
rhapsody, the patriotic borne down by calumny, the di^ 
fident silenced by contemptuous irony ; and nearly the 
whole of the Peerage, without being able to account for 
their pusillanimity, were either trampled under his feet, or 
were mere puppets in the grasp of this all-powerful Chan- 
cellor. Such was the state of the Irish Lords in 1790. 
The extent of Lord Clare's connections, and the energy of 
his conduct during the last insurrection, had contributed 
to render him nearly despotic oveif both -the Government 
and the country. Dickson, Bishop of Down, and Marlay, 
Bishop of Limerick, were the only aqpiritual pears that 
ventured to oppose him, both were of invincible integrity, 
and undeviating patriotism, his Grace of Limerick was 
the uncle of Mr. Grattan ; and the Bishop of Down was 
the intimate friend of Mr. Fox : unfortunately, both were 
too mild) unassuming, and dignified, to contend success^ 
fully against so haughty and remorseless an opponent. 

XXIL The Bishop of Down was a prelate of the most 
fiatultless character, the extreme beauty of bis countenance, 
the gentleness of his manners, smd the patriarchal dignity 
of his figure, rendered him one of the most interesting 
persons in society. 

His talents were considerable, but the^ were neutraliawd 
by his modesty ; and he s^om could be prevailed upon 
to rise in the House of Peers upon political subjects. On 
this night, however, stung to the quick by the invectives, 
and indignant at* the design^ of the Chancellor, he made a 
reply to him of which he was supposed incapable. Severity 
from tjie Bishop of Down was likewise so unusual, that 
the few sentences he pronounced, stunned the champion 
more than all the speeches of his more disciplined oppo* 
nents. 

Nothing, however, could overcome the influence of Lord 
Glare. The Irish Lords lay prostrate before the. Qovem- 

35* 
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nMnt, but the leaders were not inattentire to their ctsm' 
interests. The defeat of Government in the Commons 
gave Uiem an importance they had not expected. 

The debates and conduct of the Irish peers bear a com- 
paratively miimportant share in the transactions of that 
epoch, aiMi haye but little interest in the memoirs of those 
times ; but the accounts of Lord Annesley, &c., record = 
Aeir corruption.* 

It is not the object, ther^sre, of these anecdotes, to 
dilate more upon the proceedings of that degraded assem- 
bly, than incidentally to introduce, as eirisodes, their in-' 
dividual actibns, and to state that a great proportion of 
the million and a half levied upon Ireland, and distributed 
by Lord Gastlereagh's Commissioners of Compensation, 
went into the pockets of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral of Ireland. 

XXin. Piwn the hour that Mr. Ponsonby's motion 
was withdrawn, Govenunent gained strength, the standard 
of visionary honours and of corrupt emoluments wai 
raised, for recruits, a congratulatory, instead of a consor 
latory dispatch, had been instantly forwarded to Mr. PitV 
and another to the Duke of Portland ; and it was t^ot 
diiSlcult to foresee, that the result of that night, though 
apparently a victory over the proposition for a Union, 
afforded so strong a point for the Minister in the subse- 
quent negotiations, by which he had determined to achiertf 
his measure. The arguments and divisions on succeed- 
ing debates proved, beyond the possibility of question, 
tiie overwhebning advantage which Mr. Portescue's pre- 
cedent had given to those Avho were determined to dis- 
pose of their consistency under colour of their moderation. 

The bad consequences which were likely to result from 
this event, did not at first occur to many of the Opposi- 
tion. Some of the leading members of that party, highly 
elated at the success of the last division, could see no^ 

* It » supposed that the important parts of those records have been 
suppressed at court; the writer could only trace them to the bureau d 
Lord Annesley, but never could procure authenticated extracts. It is 
therefore oalv from the payments at the Treasury, and the admission of 
the parties, that the corrupt payments can be substantiated. One vohuni 
of the leports made by the commiaaiongrs of cmnpensation and distiiba- 
tion of o£l,500,000 was given to the Author by Mr. Vesey Fitzgenld;, 
some extracts are given from it ; the rest have been suppressed. 
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thing but the proi^ieet of, esa msteamtg ma^drity and an 
ultimate triumph ; these were numeixHisbut shc^-sighted. 
Others regarded, with a wise solieitude, the palpable 
'^p^nt of political conaection in the party that opposed the 
Minister. Howej^er, LordrCastlereagh who had so con- 
fidently iKressed forward a measure which Parliament 
had decidedly rejected, and the public universally r^nro- 
bated, found his situation the most difficult imaginable. 
He had no just reason to expect su}^rt in minor 
measures, who had proved himself utterly unworthy of 
the conM^ice of Parliament on one of the first magni- 
tude. His pride was humbled, but his firmness and per- 
severance overcame his difficulties, and the next import- 
ant division on Lord Corry's motion clearly proved the 
consummate address with which he had trafficked with 
the members during the interval. All the weapons of 
seduction were in his hands ; and, to acquire a majority^ 
he had only to overcome the wavering and feeWe. A 
nwtion of Lord Corry's, made a few days afterwards, in 
order to prevent any future scheme of a Union, after a 
kmg debate, was also negatived (by a majority of fifty- 
e^ht), and thus concluded ali discussion on the Union 
for that session. The session, however, had scarcdy 
closed, when his Lordship recommenced his warfare 
against his country. The treasury was in his hands, 
patronage in his note-book, and all the influence which 
the scourge or the pardon, reward or punishment could 
possibly produce on the trembling rebels, was openly 
jresorted to. Lord Cornwallis determined to put Irish 
honesty to the test, and set out upon an experimental 
tour through those parts of the country where the no* 
bility and gentry were most, likely to entertain him. 
He artfully selected those places where he could best 
make his way with corporations at pubUc dinners, and 
with the aristocracy, country gentlemen, and farmers, by 
visiting their mansicnas and^^ttages. Ireland was thus 
canvassed, and every gaol "was converted to u hustings. - 
In reflecting, therefore, on the extraordinary fate of 
Mr. Ponsonby's declaratory motion just and not incon* 
nderate alarm must have been excited in the mind of 
every man who had determined boldly and unequivor 
cally to support the freedcmi of ^ country. 
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It ipas not aowdiifeA to p i rt g wit , tibat, to tbe eo4 
and leasoiaiig part of the natioii, melancholy fovebodings . 
must naturally arise, from the de<»ded absence of tfait 
cordial, unqualified co<»peiatioil amozigst die membeD , 
of the of^osition, by whose underiatiiig unatiimity alone 
the reviyal of the project, and the pr^iable rain of the 
country could be resisted. 

It was eTident that, by the. thoughtless conduct of Mr. 
Portescue, Lord Cole, and Mn French, Hie eoadnsive 
rejection of the }xoposal was pxenrented, had they bees 
eren one moment silent, Iretaod would have beeni 
proud, proiqierous, free, tranquil, and productive member 
of the British Empire. But their puerile inooBsisteBC^ 
lost their country, gave a clue to the Secretary, and tbe 
Goremment, betore plunged in a hopeless perplexity, aai 
op^ied a wide door for f&me discussion, which Mr. Pod 
sonby's motion would have for ever {aevented. 

In a body composed as the Parliament of Ireland 
Aough this misfortune must e^er be deplored, auid tbc» 
gentlemen for ever censured, yet such an event was 00^ 
a subject fo» astonishment. A great number of thotf 
who composed the House were most inexp^oenced staiei- 
men — ^they meddled but little individually in any azxaoge- 
ment of debates, and voted according to their partjr tf 
their sentiments, without the habit of any previous oofr 
sultation. 

Such men^ therrfore, after the last division against the 
Minister, could not suppose he would again revive tb^ 
question, said they partook of the general satisfisctioii* 
Mederation was now reecMumended, as the proper 00000 
for a loyal opposation, and the proposal for a Union bat^ 
ing been virtually negatived, it was observed by the 
eowtljf oppositionists to be at least unkind, if not indtf- 
creet, to push Government fiirther at a ^^momeni Hke Ai 

On the other hand, those who wished to o<»iq>kie the 
Yietmy, could not i^ut &eir eyes to the hazard of mode- 
rate proceedings, and their zeal led them to wish Co ss^ 
prove their advantage, and, if posMWe, to remove Lo** 
Comwailis from the Government, as a fini^ing ^xcis»t» 
the measure. But the ccmdnet of Mr, Fortescue and U* 
supporters had miserably deceived them, and hsd cm 
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Priced the ImAaTs of the Opposition that tbey weie about 
to tread very uncertain ground, and that their first ecm*- 
fl^esaticm should be, how far the possibiUty of attaining 
their ultimate object should be weighed against the pro- 
bable event of losing their majority by another trial of 
istrength. 

Reasoning people without doors, saw the;,danger still 
more clearly than those who had individually to encounter 
it. Regardless of the solemn engagements he had made 
in the House, and by which he had imposed on many of 
the opposition, the Minister and his agents lost no oppor^ 
tunity, nor omitted any means, of "making good their 
party amongst the Members who had not publicly declared 
themselves, and of endeavouring to pervert the principles 
snd corrupt the consistency of those who had. Lord 
Gastlereagh's ulterior efforts were extensive and inde&tj:* 
gable, hi& sj^it revived and every hour gained ground 
on hie opponents. He clearly perceived that the ranks 
c^ the Opposition were too open to be strong, and too 
mixed to be unanimous. The extraordinary late of Mr. 
Ponsonby's declaration of rights, and the debate en a 
similar ination by Lord Corry, whidh so shortly afterwards 
met a mote serious negative^ proved the truth of theaa 
obeervations, and identified the persons tibrough whom 
that truth was to be afterwards exemfdified. 

The disheartening efibcts oi Mr. Fortescue's conduct 
(notwithstanding the general exultation of Ihe country)^ 
apjpeared to make a very powerful impression (m the public 
Tnind, it was assiduously circulated by Govermnent as a 
triumph, and on all occasions reluctemtly alluded to-lif 
,the Anti-Unionists, it became apparent that the infsreasing 
majority against the minister, on the second divii^on, if 
.uuaccompanied by that fetal circumstance, would have 
effectually establii^ed the progressive power of the oppo^ 
sitioD) and rapidly hast^:ied the upset of Goverpm^nt.* 
But the advantage of that majority was lost, Mid die 

* It is observable, that in aU debates of Parliament, *< a moment like 
the present* or, **thds is not the time," or, **it would he Mighty tneon^ 
4)enient at this time" &c. are invariably used as arguments by Ministeis 
when fliey have no substantial reasons to give for their refuils, it is a 
sweeping species of reply of great utility, as it answers all subjects .ffild 
. all reasoning. 
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pomhmtf of exciting di virion amongst 1i» Anti-Ui^oiisBti 
eonld no longer be questioned. This c(Misid«rEtiotaL had 
an immediate and extensive effect, the timid recommeaoed 
their fears, the wavering began to think of eaBseqUefioas^ 
tiie venal to negociate : and the public mind, partkiilarly 
amongst the Catholics, who still smarted from the Bcovam^ 
became so deeply affected, and so timorously doubtml, 
that some of the perscns, assuming to themyselves the tide 
of Ckttholie Leaders^* sought an audience, in ordbr to 
inquire from Marquis Cornwallis, " What would be the 
advantage to the Catholics, if a Union should Imppmt to 
be effected in Ireland ?" 

However, great confidence in an ultimate cruj^in^ of 
the pxcject kept its place in the Opposition. TheFarlia* 
tnent, unaccustomed to see the Mmister with a malosity 
(rf only one, considered him as totally defeated. A nsiag 
party is sure to gain proselytes. Governm^st, therefon^ 
lost ground as the Opposition gained it; and foot a few 
days it was generally sii^posed that the Yiceroy and 
Secretsuy must resign. Many of dieir adherents slirmik 
from them. A large proportion of Parliament wms &r 
beyond the power eim^ of fear or eoarruptioii^ 3pet the 
impartial history of these times must throw. a paftud 
shade ovev the consistency of Ireland, ami exfafljit eome 
of the once leading characters in bt^ Houses lA a course 
of the most l\iHinIiatiQg, corrupt, and dii^usting serviUty ; 
contradicting by the last act of their pcditical Hves^ the 
whole t^ior of their form^ principles, from tfie fin^ 
moment they had the power of declaring them to the 
nation. In another quarter, those who fomed an 0{^)e- 
ritiiNi to the Minister on the question of a Union, had 
Ibeen, and wished to continue, his avowed suppcfft^os on 
every other. The custom of the times, the venality of 
the court, even the exceissive habits of convivial luxury, 
had combined gradually to Uunt the poignancy o[ puWe 
Hpirit, and the activity of patriotic exertions, on ordknary 

• Mr. Bellew (bfo&er to Sir Faitiick Bellcw), Mr. Ly^eli, and some 
odiem, had several audiences with the Viceroy ; the Cathdic Bishops 
were generally cteceived into the moet di^usting subservience, rewnras 
were not withheld, Mr. Bellew was to be appointed a County Juc^ge, bot 
tbat being found impracticable, he got a secret pension, which he faes 
now enjoyed for thirty-two years. , 
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subjects. The terrors of the rebellion, scarcely yet extin- 
guished had induced many to cling for protection round a 
government whose principles they had condemned, and 
whose politics they had resisted. The subtle Viceroy knew 
full well how to make his advantage of the moment, and 
by keeping up the delusion, under the name of loyalty 
and discretion^ he restrained within narrow limits the 
spirit of constitutional independence wherever he found 
lie could not otherwise subdue it* 

* Mr. Curran, Mr. €hEBttaii» and some oHier membezs dt the Opposition, 
seoeddd from the new Paorliainent Ne^er ivas any step more indiai^ee^ 
more ill timed, or to themselyea more injiuioua ; thai the eauae of Ireland 
shouM lose twe fnxki advooatos at Ae very moment she most lequiied 
^bem, was tn^ imfortunalB. Mr. (^ttaot returned to Fteliameot when 
too late, Mr. Cnnan, never; and his fine taisntswere lost to Imnaeli and 
faia oQVntry for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXVi: 

The diiBnent views of &e Of^[»sitioii — Opposition not m^krj&xQj » 
^aaized or connected — ^Disonion in consequence of &e Catholic giie»> 
tion — Catholics duped — Alternately oppressed and fostered — ijotd 
fare's great inikwoee^-yery imfOfivA da^nldi from Mr. Pitt, fo 
Lord Cmnwiilifr— Unpreaedented plan of Lord CaaAfxaagh-^Beuufc. 
ahie dinner— The plan or com^pinu^F-^Aeoadad to~«%BeiiiwdB in Bea[w 
moettve-— Meeting ol Anti-Uniq|^ at Lcxd Chadanoiif Ss^-Oppoaft- 
tion LoHb BHet--4iOBd CasdeKagB's Han laid beloia them^-Counte^ 
^aa piDpoeed — ^Rejected— £arl BalsMxe — His motion to th^ saiaa 
efEect as Mr. Ponsonby's — ^Rejected — Very numerous addresses «|^nj»l 
the Union — ^Particulady Dublin — A Privy Council — ^Lord Clare's vio- 
lence — Military execution — ^Peopte killed and wounded — ^bi^^iently 
bioqglit befcwe Parliament — Anti-Union dinner—Mr. Handcock ol 
Athlone, a-eonapicuous patriot — Corrupt state of the British FSeoiia- 
ment — Compared with that of Ireland at the Union — ^Mr. Handcodc 
iHribed. 

L The Members of the old Opposition \rtio had been 
returne<J to the new Pariiament in 1797, did not exceed 
fifty ; but several others, who had been connected (and 
some of them closely) with Government, showed a ten- 
dency, on the Union alone to sever themselves from their 
old attachment ; accustomed to support administration, 
they formed no cordial co-operation with those who had 
professed a more extensive principle of oj^sition ; and 
though they wished to oppose the Union, they did not 
wish to, oppose the Minister, and they acted without 
decisive effect, because they wrought on too contracted a 
foundation. 

The opposition to "Union were, in fact, united on no 
one question but that of the Union, even in the measure 
of that opposition they were not agreed, much less in the 
mode of securing a' retreat or rf profiting by a victory. 
But still the opposition to annexation brought them closely 
together. A view of the Hquse at this period was quite 
unprecedented ; the friends of Catholic Emancipation w#re 
iien on the same benches with those of PrQtest9At lUKieii* 
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dency, the supporters of reform divided with the borough 
influence, a sense of common danger drew men together 
on this topic who were dissimilar in sentiment, adverse in 
opinion, jealous in interest, and antagonists in principle. 
They conjointly presented a formidable front to the enemy, 
but possessed within themselves neither subordination nor 
unqualified unanimity, qualities which were essentially 
"tiecessary to preserve so heterogeneous a body from the 
destructive weapons which WQxe provided for their over- 
throw. 

There was no great leader whom they could collec- 
tively consult or obey, no systematic course determined 
on for their conduct, no pre-arranged plan of proceeding 
without doorS) or practical arrangement for internal de- 
bate; their enei^ies were personal, their enthusiasm 
graduated, and dieir exertions not gregarious. Every 
man formed his own line of procedure: the battle was 
hand to hand, the movements desultory ; whether they 
clashed with the general interest, or injured the general 
cause, was hardly contemplated, and seldom perceived 
until the injury had happened. 

II. The tedent of Parliament principally existed amongst 
the members who had formed the general opposition ta 
the Union. Some habitual friends of administration, there- 
fore, who had on this single question seceded from the 
Com*t^ and who wished to resimie their old habits on the 
Union being disposed of, obviously felt a portion of narrow 
jealousy at being led by those whom they had been accus- 
tomed to opposcy and reluctantly joined in any Kberal 
opposition to a Court which they had been in the habit of 
supporting. They desired to vote against the Union in 
the abstract, but to commit themselves no farther against 
the Minister. Many, upon this temporizing and ineffective 
principle, cautiously avoided any discussion, save upon 
the direct proposition ; and this was remarkable, and felt 
to be ruinous in the succeeding session.* 

But the strongest and most fatal cause of division 
amongst the Members of the opposition, was certainly 

* It is worthy of obeervatioii, that Lord Castlereagh was so aware of 
that feeling amongst those who opposed the Union, that, in 1800, Lord 
Gomwallif^s speech did not even hint at a leviyal of fbsX measiir& 
Hence &e diminished minority on Sir Laurence Fsnoa'i motion. 

36 
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their mdieal diiference of opinion on the Catb<d£c quetftioii. 
Those who had determined to 8U|^it the Catholic catue, 
as llie surest mode of pnreyenting any future stt^npts to 
attain a Union, were oUiged to dissemble their intentiooi 
of proposing emancipation, lest they shouM disgust dM 
Catholic opponents who acted with tiliem solely against 
the Uni(m. Those who weie en^nies to Catholic rriax* 
ation w^e also oUiged to conceal their wishes, lest their 
detennination to resist that measure idiould disgust the 
advocates of emancipation, who had united with them ob 
thepresent occasion. 

liie Yiceroy knew mankind too well to disooiss the 
Catholics without a oomfiirtaUe oonriction of their certais 
emancipaticm ; he turned to them the honest side of bis 
countenance : the priests bowed before the soldierly coor 
descensions ^of a starred veteran. The titular ArchJ^shop 
was 1^ to believe he would instantly ^become a red, 
prelate ; and before the negociation concluded, Dr. Trof 
was consecrated a decided Unionist, and was directed to 
'flsnd pastoral letters to his colleagues to prmnote it 
Never yet did any clergy so retrograde as the Cathdic 
htemrchy, &c., on that occasion. It is true that they weie 
deceived ; but it was a corrupt deception, and they ^t it 
during eight and twenty years. Most oi them have smce 
sojourned to the grave, simple titulars, and have left a 
double lesson to the world, that Priests and Govemmenttf 
can rely but tittle on each other, and that the people 
should in general be very sceptical in relying upon either. 

Nothing could be more culpable than the conduct of a 
considerable portion of the Catholic clergy ; the GathoUc 
body were misled, or neutralized, throughput the entire of 
that unfortunate era. In 1798 they were hanged ; in 1799 
they were caressed ; in 1800 they were cajoled ; in 1801 
they were discarded; and, after a Ifipse of twenty-six years, 
they were complaining louder than when they were in 
slavery. Nothing, can now keep pace with their popula- 
tion but their poverty ; and no body of men ever gave a 
more hdLping hand to their own d^udation and miserf . 

Lord Castleroa^h, in his nature decidedand persevering 
was stimulated still more by the spirit and arrogance cdt 
tb^ xesttoss and i^e&utigable Chancellor^ Lord Claie 
had profimwi bixMel£ a&enflniry totthe Uniofit; but, ^ 
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luded hf hi^ ambition, he conceivBd he might rule tlfee 
British councils, as he had goyierned those of Ireland 
The Union, rejected his power would be extinguished ; if 
it were carried, his influence might be transferred to a 
larger field ; he therefore determined that the measure 
should be achieved, whether by fraud, or force, or corrup- 
tion, was to him a matter, if not of indifference, at least 
of no perplexing solicitude. • 

Lord Castlereagh enlisted him willingly under his ban- 
ners, whilst the Marquis Cornwallis, pertinacious, yet 
plausible, cajoled men, whom the address of Fitzgibbon 
would have irritated, or the undisguised corruption of 
Castlereagh have disgusted or alarmed. 

IIL Mr. Pitt had, by a privcUe despatch to Lord Corn- 
wallis, desired that the measure should not be then pressed, 
unless he could be certain of a majority of fifty.* The 
Chancellor, on learning the import of that despatch, ex- 
postulated in the strongest terms at so pusillanimous a 
decision. His Lordship never knew the meaning of the 
word moderation in any public pursuit, and he cared not 
whether the Union were carried by a majority of one or 
one hundred. 

Lord Castlereagh, though practically unskilled, was 
intuitively artful, he was cool, whilst Lord Clare was in- 
flamed ; and Lord Cornwallis, as a soldier, preferred strar 
tagem to assault, and cautiously opened his trenches before 
every assailable member. Lord Castlereagh had reflected 
on an unfavourable circumstance, which he had the spirit 
and policy, as far as possible, to counteract. 

In the former session, the opposition had derived con- 

* The original despatch I saw and read; it was brought from Mr. 
€odke*B office secretly, and shown to me for a particular yaijpoee, and 
completely deceived me, but I could not obtain possession of it. I aftep- 
waids discovered that it had not been replaced m the office. It was sub- 
scribed by Mr. Pitt himself, and the name ol Mr, Bankes occiured more 
&an once in it ; it did hot compliment him. 

I have reason to believe that that despatch, with some other important 
papers, was afterwards accidentally dropped in Collie Green, and found 
by Doctor Kearney, then Provost of Dublin University. He told me he 
had found such papers, and prcnnised to show them to me at a future day 
when the question was decided, but never did. Doctor Kearney was m 
grotesque figure, wonderfully short and droll, but a man of learning aad 
of excellent character in every leopect He was afterwards madt 
Bishop of Oasory, he was an Anti-Vfmmst. 
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mderable advantage from the spirit with which many o£ 
the party had inclined towards personal hostilities* this, 
in the ensuing session, was to be retaliated with interest ; 
but manyof Lord Castlejpe^gh's adherents, though engaged 
to vote, might not be so well inclined to combat, for a 
Union. He was naturally of high spirit, but this was not 
to be imparted to others, nor leould he, prudently, exhibit 
it himself: he had the command of money, but not the 
creation of courage, and- his cause was not calculated to 
generate that feeling ; he therefore devised a plan, un- 
prec«lented, and which never could have been thought 
ojf in any other country than Ireland : it has not been the 
subject of any publication.* 

iV. He invited to dinner, at his house in Merricm Square, 
above twenty of his most staimch supporters, consisting of 
"tried men," and men of "fighting families," who might 
feel an individual pride in resenting every personality of 
the opposition, and in identifying their own honour with 
the cause of Government. This dinner was sumptuous ; 
the Champagne and Madeira had their due effect: no 
man could be more condescending than the noble host. 
After due preparation, the point was skilfully introduced 
by Sir John Blaquiere (since created Lord de Blaquiere,) 
who, of all men, was best calculated to promote a gentle- 
manly, convivial, fighting conspiracy; he was of the old 
school, an able diplomatist ; and with the most polished 
manners and imposing address, he combined a firiendly 
heart and decided spirit ; in polite conviviality he was 
unrivalled. 

Having sent round many loyal, mingled with joyous 
and exhilarating toasts, he stated, that he understood the 
opposition were disposed to perscmal unkindness, or even 
incivilities, towards His Majesty's best friends, the Union- 
ists of Ireland. He was determined that no man should 
advance upon him by degrading the party he had adopted, 
and the measures he was pledged to support/ A fiiil 
bimiper proved his sincerity, the subject was discussed 

• It waB commanicated to me on the momiftg after its development, by 
a Member of Parliament, who was himself i^reaenX and engafijed in the 
enterprise, hut whose real principles were decidedly averse, to a Union, to 
which he had been induced to give his insincere BU{^)(»rt; but thou^ he 
had ample spirit, he had too much good sense to ^uaM on &e subject 
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witUjp^reat glee, andsomeof theeon^aay begantofeela 
aeal for " adueU service.^ 

' Lord Castlereagh affected some coquetry, lest this idea 
should appear to have originated with him ; but, when he 
perceived that many had made up their minds to act even 
on the oflfensive, he calmly observed, that some mode 
should, at all events, be taken to secure the constant pre- 
sence of a sufficient muuber of the Qovemment fri^ids 
during the discussion, as subjects of the utmost import- 
ance were often totally lost for want of due attendance. 
Never did a sleight-of-hand man juggle more expertly. 

One of his Lordship's prepared accessories (as if it 
were a new thought) proposed, humourously, to have a 
dinner for twenty or thirty every day, in one of the com- 
mittee chambers, where they could be always at hsmd to 
make up a House, or for any emergency which should 
call for an unexpected reinforcement, during any part of 
the discussion. 

The novel idea of such a detachment of legislators was 
considered whimsical and humoumus, and, of course, was 
not rejected. "S^it and puns began to accompany the 
battle ; Mr. Cooke, the Secretary, then, with significant 
nods and smirking inuendos, began to circulate his official 
rewards to the company. The hints and the claret united 
to raise visions of the most gratifying nature, eVery man 
became in a prosperous state of official pregnancy : em- 
Kyo judges, counsel to boards, envoys to foreign courts, 
compensation pensioners, placemen at chance, and com- 
voissiioners in assortments, all revelled in the anticipation 
of something substantial to be given to «^ery Member 
who would do the Secretary the honour of accepting it. 

The scheme was unanimously adopted. Sir John Bia^ 
quieate pleasantly observed that, at all events, they would 
be sure of a good cook at their dinners. After much wit, 
and many flashes of convivial bravery, the meeting sepa- 
lated after midnight, fully resolved to eat,, drink, speak, 
and fight ffir Lord Castlereagh. They so far kept their 
words, that the supporters of the Union indisputably 
showed more personal spirit than their oppcments during 
the session. 

The house of Lord Charlemont was the place of meet* 
lag £h the leading Members, opponents of the Union; the 
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hereditary pfttmtism and honour ti his son, the preseift 
Earl, pointed him out for general confidence. The next 
morning after Lord Castfereagh's extraordinary coterie, 
a meeting was held at Charlemont House, to consider of 
the best system to be pursued in the House of Commons, 
to preserve the country from the impending ruin. 

No man in Ireland was more sincere than Lord Char- 
lemont. Lord Corry was by far more ardent, and Lord 
Leitrim more reserved, in their manners : the Commoners 
who attended, were alike honest and honourable : ^eir 
objects were the same, but their temperatuie was un- 
equal ; and this meeting, with very few exceptions, was 
exactly the reverse of that of the Minister : patriotic, dis^ 
interested, indedendent, and talented ; but of a cahn, 
gentle, and reflective character. 

Lord Castlereagh's pn»ect against their courage was 
'x>mmunicated to most ci them ; and three distinct pro- 
posals (it would, perhaps, be improper to state them now) 
were made on that occasion. 

In the judgment of the prc^»oser (who still retains the 
same opinion,^ either of them, if adopted with spirit and 
adhered to with perseverance, would have defeated the 
Minister ; but the great body of the meeting disapproved 
of them. Mr. Grattan, Lord Corry, Mr. John Ball, Co- 
lonel O'Donnell, Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Egan, and some 
other gentlemen, zealously approved of by far the most 
decisive and spirited of the three expedients.. The pro« 
poser well knew that no ordinary measures could be suc- 
cessful against the Government, and that by nodiing bat 
extr^xies could the Union be even suspended. The re- 
sidue of the meeting were, perhaps, more discreet 5 and 
never was there seen a more decided predisposition to 
tranquiUity, than in the majority of the distinguii^ied 
men at that important assembly of Irish patriots. 

However, on the very first debate, in 1800, it appeared 
mclisputably that Lord Ca^lereagh had diffused his own 
spifit into many of his adherents, and it became equaUjr 
apparent, that it was not met with corresponding ardom? 
hf the of^xxsition : to this, however, there was one memo- 
rable exception, to Mr. Grattan alone was it reserved to 
support the spirit of his party, and to exemplify the cal- 
lantry he so strongly^recommended to others. Roused bj^. 
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Vbt Corry, theCbaiiorilor of the Exchequer, he gave hinri 
no time for repentance ; and^ considering the temper of 
the times, the propenssity of the people,, and the intense 
agitation upon the subject, it is marvellous, that this was 
the only instance of bloodshed during the contest. Mr. 
Grmttau had shot him at day break, amd the intelligence 
arrived whilst the House was yet sitting, its eflect was 
singular. The project at Lord Castlereagh's well war- 
ranted reprisals.* 

V. Lord Gcnry, new Earl Belmore, was one of the most 
zealou% unflinching, and respectable of the Anti-Union^ 
ists: a young nobleman of considerable talent and in- 
tegrity, he felt sorely the ruin which the flippant imbe- 
cility and short vision of Mr. Fortescue and Lord Cole 
had brought upon the country. He could not believe but 
that all those who had composed the majority against the 
UnixMi, would, on recovering their recollection, see the ne- 
cessity of Mr. Ponsonby's motion, and he determined, by 
a declaration of a similar purport, to give them an op- 
portunity of recovering from that error which they inad- 
vertantly fell into. 

In this, however, his Lordship was mistaken, the ex- 
treme impolicy of any pledge of eternal enmity to Union 
had, from the last day, been sedulously inculcated by the 
friends of Government, upon every feeble-minded or 
wavering member; and Lord Corry's motion, after an 
animated, long, and high-blooded debate, W&s definitively 
negatived by a considerable majority, and gave another 
handle to the Viceroy for ulterior eflforts. 

Though the fate of Lord Carry's motion was of a most 
distracting, nature, it made but little impression on the 
confidence of the Anti-Unionists ; they could not bring 
themselves to suppose that a measure so vital, so con- 
clusive, and so generally detested, being once negatived, 
corfd again be proposed by the (defeated ministers) to 
the same Parliament. Thousands of addresses were 
presented, and resolutions passed against any further dis- 
cussion, and, for a time, rejoicing and confidence were 
the general subjects throughout the whole nation. 

• Two of the three expedients propoaed, at first ^ew, might appear 
extravagant, and \rere called impracticable ; one was certainly easy, all 
weie loyal, 9dA either of them would have been eftctive. 



YI. The.iejok:uig8inih«-m«ln^9dil8r«xc6edB^ 
Dublin was more tiMtn any other place ititerestod in 
defeating a measive whieh must, bf tii« consequenl; 
emigration of the nobles and commoners, deprive xt ol 
every advantage which their splendmir attd inxurf of 
society, their grand and nnmeroos establishments, influx 
of strangers, and expenditure of great fcflrtcmes adamigst 
its citizens, must confer upon a city which was not cem^ 
mercial. 

These ebullitions of joy and gratitude to their deli- 
verers, and hostility to trie Unionists, were exoemve. 
Lord Gastlereagh was hung in effigy and burnt Voicing 
the door of the author, in Merrion Square ; but no dis- 
turbance occurred that could possibly justify military ex- 
ecution. The violent spirit, however, of the Chancelloi^ 
anticipated some attack on his partisans, which conacious 
culpability, a heated imagination, and his own tBttom had 
raised up as a spectre before him, and led him to counter 
nance one of the most unjustifiaHe. On the universality 
of the rejoicings and rather boisterous demonstrations 
of joy, at the defeat of Grovernment, his alarmed £iord« 
ship under colour of taking precautions to preserve Jthe 
peace, called a Privy Council to the Castle, which nught 
screen himself under the authority of that body, from the 
individual imputation of those measures of severity^ 
which he determined to put in force against the repicing 
population, shbuld any feasible opportunity be given for 
the interference of the military., This is a matter of fiiot, 
but care was taken that any orderwhich might be given, 
oar the proximate authority through which any wanjton 
violence might be committed amongst the people, sho^ 
not be made public. 

About nine at night, a party cf the military stationed 
in the old Custom House, near Essex Bridge, silently sal- 
lied out' with trailed arms, without any civil magistrate, 
and only a serjeant to command th«B y on arriving at 
CapelHStreet the populace 'were in the act of violently 
fausszaing for their friends, and, of course, .with equal 
vehemeime execrating their enemies ; but no riot aot was 
read, no magistrate appeared, and no disturbance or 
tumult existed to warrant military interference. 

The soldiers^ howev^-having takei^ a position a shoi$ 
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way down the street, withotrt being in any way assailed, 
fired a voRey of balls amongst the people ; of course a 
lew were killed anisome wounded ; amongst the former 
were a-woman and a boy, a man fell dead at the feet of 
Mr. P. Hamilton, the Kin^^'s Proctor of the Admiralty,- 
who, as a mere spectator, was viewing the illumination. 
I This is only mentioned to evince the violent spirit which 
I guided the Government of that day, and the tyrannic 
means' which were resoited to, to terrify the people from 
I testifying their zeal at their deliverance, as they fancied, 
i from the proposed annexation. 

i This outrage was made a subject of complaint to Par* 

! liament, but so ivell were the actors concealed, that nothing 
i could be developed to lead to punishment. The rejoicings 
i however, were neither ended nor checked by military 
I execution, and, at the conclusion of the session, the 
same spirit of hostility to the Union remained not only 
as- unsubdued, but still more decided than at its con> 
mencement. 

A most remarkable proof of the shameless lengths, at 
that period, resorted to by the Viceroy and Minister to 
gain over a sufficient number of the Anti-Unionists against 
the ensuing sessions, occurred immediately after the close 
ef the ^session of 1T99. 

Til. A public dinner of all the patriotic members was 
had in Dublin to commemorate the rescue of their country 
from so imminent a danger. One hundred and ten 'mem- 
bers of Parliament sat down to that splendid and trimn* 
phant entertainment. 
j Never was a more cordial, happy assemblage of men 

I of rank, consideration, and of proven ibtegrity, collected 
I in one chamber, than upon that remarkable occasion, 
I Every man'is tried and avowed principles were supposed 
I to be untaintable, and pledged to bis own honour and 
I his country's safety ; and amongst others, Mr. Handcock, 
I member for Athlone, appeared to be conspicuous ; he 
j spoke strongly, gave numerous Antl-Ufiioa toasts, vowed 
I • his eternal hostiUtjrto so infamous a measure, pledged 
I himself to God ana man to resist it to extremities, and, 
to finish and record his sentiments, he had composed aa 
Aatl-Union song of many stanzas, which he sung himself 
wUh ti general chorus, to celebrate the spirit, the catsse^ 
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and the patriotism of the meeting ; tUs yms encoied moM 
tfian once by the company, and he withdrew towards day 
with the repataticm of being in 1799; the most pure, «n» 
flinching opponent of the measure he so- cordially resisted. 
• From that day, Lords Cornwallis and Castleieaflb 
wisely marked liim out as one of their opponents wno 
should be gained over on anp terms. 

Human nature is the same in every part of .the globe ; 
wherever ambition, vanity or avarice take root, and beeosM 
niUng passions, their vegetation may be checked for a 
day, but the root is perennial : and Ireland had no reason 
to suppose nature would favour her by an unqualified^ 
exemption of her representatives from those alluring vices 
which she had so profusely lavished on and exemplified 
in the British Parliament, that at length it became so poli 
tically vicious and intolerably corrupt, that the remedy ctf 
a democratic retbrm, in the Commons, or more properly, 
a recurrence to the theory of the constitutiouj wa£kfound 
indispensable to secure the remains of that coastitutioii 
against the overwhelming influence of die Peers said the 
oligarchy which naenaced its annihilation. 

It ^vas, therefore; the very summit oi &itish, egotism 
and injustice, to pretend thaX the corrupt state oi the Irish 
Parliament formed a leading and jUst ground for alto- 

Sther extinguishing its existence, though it appeftfs in 
llproo^ that in proportion, to their respective numbersi 
the British Commons at the period of the Irish Umoa 
oontained one fourth more corrupt, corruptible^ and in- 
fluenced members than that of Ireland at any yariorf, and 
Hint the British Minister on the regency question, intimi- 
dated, influenced, or corrupted the British House of 
Commons, when that of Ireland was found purq enough 
to resist all his efforts, and support the heir appareat. 

The English people, therefore, from a ^recurrence to 
unequiveGal lacts, asMl from a sad experience of the infii2i%e 
ease with which any miniates corrupted and controltod at 
pleasure their owa Parliament, will scarcely believe ikksd. 
iiU the arts, the money, the titles, the offices, the bribes^ 
their minister could bestow, all the influence he possessed, 
all the patronage he could grant, all the promises he could 
make, all the threats he could use, aU the terrors he/CO|ild 
^xeitoy edi the deprivatiouft he could inflicti could sediiQe 
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or warp away scarcely more than a half of the members 
of the Irish^ Commons, from their duty to their country^ 
and that on the question of annexation by union, his 
utmost efforts could not influence more than eight above 
a moiety of their number ; yet, with only 168 out of 300, 
which in England woi]i(i be ccoisideied a defeat, he per- 
severed and effected ihe extinguishment of the legislature, 
a snajmty, ^hidli, oci «ny io^pMrtant questicoi would have 
cMlriered a ftrilish mmister. Yet such was the &eC in 
Ireland ; and the division of the 5th and 6th February, 
1800^ on the Unio]l,*wilI remain an eternal record of the 
unrivalled incorruptible purity of 115 members of that 
Pariiaoaent* This observation is matter of absobite &ct ; 
it m«iy be proper io give it even by anticipation, as an 
illustration^ arid a fact of which the Bnglish people seem 
to havebeen totally ignorant. For her own sake probably 
Englaftd will soon recur to Irish history, where she will 
find her longsufiering^ and more unshaken loyalty to her 
English kings than in any other country or portion of her 
peopte.* . . - 

This not. misplaced digression will be considered as a 
prelude to the sequel of Mr. Handcock. being a sanmle 
and a warning to England of what nugat be sdso the rate 
of their own representation. 

" The blandishments of the crafty Ticercfy, vrete now 
unsparingly lavished on Mr. Handcock ; sunple money 
woald not do,^ they endeavoured to persuade hun that his 
pqpinci^es were diirioyal, his dong was 8editi<»i, and that 
fhrther opposition might end in treason ; still he held c«rt 
until title was added to the bribe, his own conscience was 
not strong enough to resist the charge, the vanity of his 
family lusted for nobility.- JBe wavereid, but he yielded ; 
hie TOWS, his declaration, his song, all vanished before 
vanity, and the year 1800 saw Mr. Handcock of Athlone 
Lord Ca^tlemaine. But the reputation of a renegade was 
embodied. with the honours of his family, and pecuniary 
oompenflation for a Parliamentary return coiUd do no 
mischief to his public reputation; he became a strong 
supporter of the Union. 

* Ft A aate,. gage 225. 
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Mobs in the gabls indveod, by pwoiai of pttdon* to «i^ petkioas bb- 
£RToar U the UBio&— Every meana of coftUfliao iBSoited te I13F Hm 
Viceioy — ^Viceroy doubtfol of future saj^tort — Rfsorted to Plaoe Bill 
* — ^UnpHralleled measure of puUic bribery avowed by Lord CasOe- 
reagli — ^Bill to raise d6l ,500,000, for bribes— <yrave reiiec^n <m the 
Kntt;'8 asMnting-to an avowed act of eorm^im^Aivw bribes caikd 
CcMnpe&fltttkMi— I%e BiitMb IWliameBt Wiaitkipated Ihe pmpnmt 
Lord ComwaUit's speech, peculiarly artful — ^Loid Loftus aoo^ne^ tiie . 
address — ^Lord Castlereash's leasoiH-Sir Laureooe Parao&'s impoctaiit 
motion and speech — Debate coBtiaued all night— I,ord CasOereagVs 
plan put into execution — Mr. Bushe — Mr. Runket — Mr. St. Creotge 
Daly— His character-— His attack on Mr. Bus(hfr-<-4!)Bi Wbp. Pheake^ 
Replied to by Mr. Baningtaii^Mr. Psiw BBn0W»— AflfeetmgwKMMr^ 
oBc^of Mr. Gfattan io te House of Cenuaous-^Balumed loc Widcfew 
the preceding eveniite — T^e impediment laid by Government— pe- 
tqrned at midnight — ^Entei^ed &e bouse at seven in the morning ^ a 
d^ilitated state — ^Description of his entry — Powerful sensation caused 
by his splendid omtion — Mr. 6orry induced to it^y — Kb eft<3t em die 
Boussr The tfaite Bsgwrilsseoeded fiwa Goveh»Be«^Lofd Qmmd 
changed to the minister — Mr. Arthur Bcowm^s 4eigiveiaitiea-^Dm. 
sian-^Mr. Foster's qpeedw-lmpprtant incident— Kid conduct of Aie 
clergy — ^Very singular circumstance — Mr. Anaedey chainnan of flie 
committee on the Union — ^Bishop of Clo^r returns Mr. Annesley to 
Fsrliameat-^Messrs. Ball and King petition — Sncceedr-^Mr. Amieeley 
declared not 'duly dscted^Leftfte chair and qvdtedfhe Ikame -Not 
a lesal chainnaa — Shameful and palpaUe act of eom^tion by Sir 
Wifliam Gladowe Newcomenr-Bnbe proved— Bribery of Mr. Kjnax 
and Mr. Crowe — ^Their speeclies agamsl the Union— ^The Eail of 
Belvidere most palpably bribed to change sides — ^His nstdutions — I^ 
Knox and Mr. Crowe bribed — ^Mr. Usher bribed to secrecy — ^The cor- 
rupt agiMment of Mr. Crowe and Mr. Knox to vacate &eir aeato Sm 
TMaa members, in presence of IS/bt. Usher, a f^rson— The |m» 
with Lord Castlereagh — Mr. Charles Ball's affecting cdaduet— The 
Anti-Union members, despairing, withdraw in ^ body — ^Last sittiiig of 
the Irish Parliament — The House surrounded by military — Most 
aflfectiog scene— Bad consequences to Englaud— Unhftppiness of the 
Spealcer-^IrelaBd extinguished. 

>. 
1, It is not possible to comprise in a single volume a 
tithe of the ineana and measures of every description, 
resorted to by the Viceroy and {Secretary, not only to 
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seSuce the members, but to procure addresses fisiTourabId 
to their views, from every or any rank or description of 
people, from the first rank to the very lowest order* 
beggars, cottagers, tradesmen, every individual who could 
be influenced, were tempted to put their names or marks 
to addresses, not one word of which they understood the 
intent, still less the ruinous result of. Even public 
instances were adduced, some mentioned in Parliamient, 
and not denied, of felons in the gaols purchasing parcbn, 
or transmutation, by signatures, or by forging names, to 
Union euk>giums. 

Englisih generals, who, at a moment when martial law 
existed, or a recollection of its execution was still fresh in 
every memory, could not fail to have their own influence 
over proclaimed districts and bleeding peasantry; of 
course, their success in procuring addresses to Pariiament, 
was not limited eiftier by their power, their disposition, or 
their instructions. 

The Anti-Union addresses, innumerable and fervid, in 
their very nature voluntary, and the signatures of high 
consideration, were stigmatized bythe title of seditioiurand 
disloyal ; whilst those of the compelled, the bribed, jtnd 
the culprit were printed and circulated by every means 
that the treasury, or the influence of the Government, 
could effect. 

Mr. Darby, High Sheriff of King's County, and Major 
Rogers of the artillery, had gone so far as to place two 
six-pounders towards the doors of the Court House, where 
the gentlemen and freeholders of the county were assem* 
bling to address as Anti-Unionists; and it is not to be 
wondered at, that the dread of grape shot not only stopped 
those, but numerous meetings for similar purposes; yet 
this was one of the means taken to prevent the expression 
of public meetings without, and £>rmed a proper com- 
parison for the measures resorted to, within the walls of 
Parliament. 

As this volume cannot detail the innumerable circun^ 
stances and episodes which a perfect history of those times 
would embody, it may be enough to say,- that if the 
English readers of this work will imagine amy act that an 
indefatigable, and, on this subject, the most c<»rrttpt of 
Governments could by possibiUty^ resort to, to carry n 
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mtosnre they had determined on; such readers cannot 
imagine acts more illegal, unconstitutional, and corrupt, 
than those of the Viceroy of Ireland, his secretary and 
nnder-secretary, employed, from the close of the session 
of 1799 to that of 1800; in the last of the Irish Parlia- 
mmits every thing therefore is ])assed over, or hut slightly 
touched on, till the opening of the last session. 

IL Lords Cornwallis and Castlereagh, having n^ade 
good progress during the recess^ now discarded all secrecy 
«nd reserve. To recite the various acts of simple metcUlic 
corruption which were practised without any reserve, 
during the summer of 1799, are too numerous for this 
volume. It will be sufficient to describe the proceedings, 
without particularizing^ the individuals. Many of the 
Peers, and several of the Commoners had the patronage 
of boroughs, the control of which was essential to the 
success of the Minister's proj^t. These patrons Lord 
Castlereagh assailed by every means which his power and 
situation afforded. Lord Cornwallis was the remote, Lord 
Castlereagh the intermediate, and Mr. Secretary (Jooke, 
the immediate: agents on many of these bargains. Lord. 
Shannon, The Marquis of Ely, and several other Peers 
commanding votes, after much coquetry, had been secured 
during the first session ; but the defeat of Government 
rendered their future support uncertain. The parlia-. 
meutary patrons had breathing time after the. preceding 
session, and began to tremble for their patronage and 
importance ; and some desperate step became 4iecessary. 
to Ckivernment to insure a continuance of the support of 
these personages. This object gave rise to a measure 
which the British nation will scarcely believe possible, 
its enormity is without parallel. 

Lord Castlereagh's first object was to introduce into 
the House, by means of the Place Bill, a sufficient num- 
ber of dependents to balance all opposition. He then 
boldly announced his intention to turn the scale, by bribes 
to all who would accept them, under the name of compen- 
sation far the loss of patronage and interest. He pul>» 
Kcly declared, first, that every noblQiQan who returned 
members to Parliament should be paid, in cash 15,000/. 
for every member bo returned; secondly^ that ev6ry 
Plumber who had ptfrHhased a seat in Parliament shoidd 
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have his purchase-money repaid to him, by the Treasury 
of Ireland ; thirdly^ that ail members of Parliament, or 
others, who were losers by a Union, should be fully re- 
compensed for their losses, and that 1,600,000/. should be 
devoted to this service : in other terms, all who support- 
ed his measiire wjere, under some pretence or other, to 
I share in this bank of corruption. 

A declaration so flagitious and treasonable was never 
I publicly made in any country ; but it had a powerful 
I eflfect in his favour ; and, before the meeting erf Palia- 
1^ ment, he had secured a small majoriy, (as heretofore 
I mentioned,) of eight above a naoiety of the members^an'd 

he courageously persisted. 
I After the debate on the Union in 1800, he performed 

his promise, and brought in a Bill to raise one million 
I and a half of money upon the Irish' people, nomiiialiy to 
compensate, but really to bribe their representatives, for 
betraying their honour and selling their country. This 
Bilkwas but feebly resisted ; the divisions of Ja»uary 
and February (1800) had reduced the isuccess of the 
Government to a certainty, und all further opposition 
was abandoned. It was unimportant to Lord Castle- 
reagh, who received the plunder of the nation ; the taxes 
were levied, and a vicious partiality was effected in the 
partition. 

The assent to the Bill by his Majesty, as Kiujg of Ire- 
land, gives rise to pierhaps the most grave consideration 
suggested in these Memoirs. 

A king, bound by the princijdes of the Bntish Consti-' 
tutiou, giving his sacred a&d volui^ry fiat to a Bill to 
levy taxes for the compensation o£ members of Parlia- 
ment, for their loss of the opportunities of selling what it 
was criminal to sell or purchase, could scarcely be be- 
lieved by the British people. 

It may be curious ^to consider how the English would 
endure the proposal of such a measure in .their own 
country, a British Premier who should advise his Majesty 
to give his assent to such a statute, would expenence the 
utmost punishment that the severest law of England 
could inflict for that enormity. Nor should the Irish 
people be blamed for refusing to acquiesce in a measure 
which was carried in direct violation of the law, and in- 
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fraction of the statutes against bribery and corruption^ 
and in defiance of every precept moral and political. 

There were timeswben Mr. Pitt would have lost his 
bead for a tithe of his Government in Ireland : Stafibid 
-wiw an angel compared to that celebrated statesman. 

When the compensation-statute had received the royal 
assent, the Viceroy appointed four commissioners to carry 
its provisions into execution. Thre6 were Members of 
Parliament, whose salaries of 120(U. a year each (with 
probable advantages) were a tolerable consideration for 
their former services. The Honourable Mr. Annesley, 
Secretary Hamilton, and Dr. Duigenan, were the princi- 
pal commissioners of that extraordinary distribution. 

It is however to be lamented, that the records of the 
proceedings have been unaeeountabfy disposed of. A 
voluminous copy of daims, aocepted and rejected^ was 
published, and partially circulated ; but the great and 
important grants, the private pennons, and occult com- 
pensations, have never been made nuUic, further than 
by those who received them.* It is known that 
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III. At length, the' Parliament being sufficioitty ar- 
ranged to give Government a reasonaUe assurance of 
success, Lord Castiereagh determined te feel the pulse of 
the House of Commons distinctly before he prcqposed the 
measure of the Union. 

* The exlraordmary claims for coinpeiusaiion, and some eztiaordinary 
|rants by the CommissioQers, would, on any other occasion, be a fit sub- 
ject for ridicule. ^But tiie applicatioQ of one nUUion and a half^teriingt 
10 purposes so public and so vile, renders it an eternal blot cm &e Gaw- 
erment in Ireland, and on the minister and ^cabinet of Eogland for per« 
mitting the King to give the royal assent to so indi^utably coirapt a 
•Utute. 

Amongst o1h» curious claims for Union CompensationSyhi fhe Report 
printed and circulated, appear, one from the LcmtI Lieutenanffs rat* 
eatcher at the Castle, for decrease ol employment; another from thft 
neceanry womsn of Uie Friry Council of Engkad* for increased troohte 
In her department ; with numerous others of me same quality. 
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The British Parliament had already framed the terms 
on which the proposition was to be founded, giving to its 
own project the complexion of a favour, and triumphing 
by anticipation over the independence of Ireland. 

This was a masterpiece of arrogance ; and it was de- 
termined to try the feelings of the Commons by a negative 
measure, before the insulting onie should be substantially 
propounded to them. The 16th day of January, 1800 (the 
last session of the Irish Parliament,) gave rise to a delwite 
of the most acrimonious nature, jgid of great importance. 

The speech of Lord Cornwallis- from the throne was 
' expected to avow candidly the determination of the Min- 
ister to propose, and if possible achieve, a Legislative 
Union. Every man came jwrepared to hear that proposal ; 
but a more crafty course was taken by the Secretary. 

To the surprise of the Anti-Unionists, the Vicero3^fii 
speech did not even hint at the measure, the suggestion 
of a Union was sedulously avoided. Lord Viscount Loftus' 
(now Marquis of Ely)* moved the address, which was -as 
vague as the speech was empty. Lord Loftus was another 
of those young noblemen who were emitted by their con- 
nections to mark their politics : but neither the cause nor 
his Lordship's oration conferred any honour on the au- 
thor ; and his speech would have answered any other 
subject just as well as that upon which it was uttered. 

There was not a point in the Viceroy's speech ii^tended 
to be debated. Lord Castlereagh, having judiciously col- 
lected his flock, was better enabled to decide on numbers ; 
and to count with sufficient certainty on the result of his 
labours since the proceeding session, without any ha»ty or 
premature disclosure of his defitiitive measure. 

This negative and insidious mode of proceeding, how- 
ever, could not be permitted by the opposition ; and Sir 
Laurence Parsons, after one of the most able and luminous 
speeches he had ever uttered, moved an amendment, de- 
claratory of the resolution of Parliament to preserve the 
Constitution as established in 1782, and to support the* 
freedom and independence of the nation. * This motion 

• His Lordship, wHo took so prominent and invi&ous a part in the 
transaction, liad been christened Lee Boo by the humourous party of the 
House, and Was only selected to show the Commons that his father bad 
been purchased. 

37* 
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wu the JotM^i-flitoiie of Aq parties ; the atteadance erf 
the Unipnists in the Honse was eompolsory^.that of it». 
opponeats optional ; and on couating the members, sixnr- 
six (about a fifth of the whole) were abseut, a mast ra* 
vowabk circumstance for the Minister. Every jnind ^ras 
at its stretch, every talent was in its vigour : it was a 
momentous trial ; and never was so general and so deep 
a sensation felt in any country. Numerous British no- 
Uemoi and ciwQmoners were present at that and the suc- 
ceeding debate, and they e^ressed opinions of Irish elo- 
quence which they had never before conceived, nor ever 
cdfter had a^ opportimity of appreciating. Every man on 
that night seemed to be inspired by the subject. Speeches 
more replete with talent and energy, onboth sides, never 
were heard in the Irish Senate, it was a vital suiyject. 
Tbe sublime, the eloquent, the %nrative orator, the plain, 
the connected, the metaphysical reasoner, the classical^ the 
learned, and the solemn declaimer, in a siiccession of 
speeches so full of energy and enthusiasm, so interesting 
intheir.nature, so important in their consequence, created 
a variety of sensations even in the bosom of a stranger^ 
and could scarcely fail of exciting some sympathy with a 
nation which was doomed to close for ever that school of 
eloquence which had so long given character and celebrity 
to Irish talent. 

The debate proceeded with increasing heat and interest 
till past ten o'clock the ensuing morning (16th.) Many 
members on both sides signalized themselves to an extent 
that never could have been expected. The result of the 
convivial resolution at Lord Castlereagh's house, already 
mentioned, was actually exemplified and clearly discern- 
ible; an unexampled zeal, an uncongenial energy, an 
uncalled for rancour, and^n unusual animation broke out 
firom several supporters of Government, to an extent 
which none but those who had known the system Lord 
Castlereagh had skilfiilly suggested to his followers, could 
in any way account for. This excess of ardour gave to 
this debate not only a new and extraordinary variety of 
language, but an acrimony of invective, and an absence 
qf all niDderation, never before so immoderately practised. 

This violence was in unison with the pugnacious project 
pf anticipating the Anti-Unionists in offensive operation^ 
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some lemftrkable mstanees of that project vmte actually 
pist into praotiee, and afe not unworthy of being recorded 
in the Irish ©hronicles. 

Mr. Bushe, the late Chief Justice of Ireland, was as 
nearly devoid of privs^teand public enemies as any man. 
Endowed with superior talents, he had met with a cor- 
respohdii^ success in an ambitious profession and in a 
jealous country. His. eloquence was of the purest kind ; 
but the more dellbate the edge, the deeper, cuts the ironyj 
afid his rebukes were of that description ; and when em- 
bellished by his ridicule, coarse minds might bear them, 
but the more sensitive ones could hot. Mr. Plunket's 
satire was of a different nature, his weapon cut in every 
direction, and when once unsheathed, little quarter could 
be expected. His satire was, at times, of that corroding 
yet witty natuie, that no patience could endure ; yet, on 
this debate, both these gentlemen were assailed with in- 
trepidity by a person whose talents were despised, and 
the price of whose seduction glared in an appointment to 
the highest office at the Irish bar— a barrister without 
professional i^actice or experience, and who was not con- 
sidered susceptible of black letter. As a statesman ho 
had 410 capacity, and as an orator he \v^as below even 
mediocrity, from an embarrassed pronunciation which 
seemed to render any attempt at elocution a most hope- 
loss experiment. Such was Mr. St George Daly, ap- 
pointed Prime Serjeant of Ireland in the place of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, raised over the h^uis of the Attorney and 
Solicitor Ghsneral, and, from a simple briefless advocate 
elevated to the very highest rank of a talented and learned 
profession. Mr. Daly, however, was a gentleman of 
excellent family, and common sense, and, what was for- 
merly highly ^esteemed in Ireland, of a " fighting family.'' 
He was the brother of Mr. Dennis Daly, of so much 
talent, and of so much reputation amongst the patriots of 
eighty-two. He was proud enough for his pretensions^ 
and sufficiently conceited for his capacity : and a private 
gentleman he would have remained, had not Lord Castle- 
reagh and the Union placed him in public situations 
where he had himself too muQh sense not to feel that he 
certainly was over-elevated. This gentleman is particu- 
larly ncHioedj-as, on this night, he, in some points, oVer- 
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came die pobBc opinion of his iocajpaatyj aa^ ^ ^snr- 
prised the Hooae by <«et>f 4he mosl clever and severe 
pbilipiHcs which had been pronounced daring the discus- 
sions upon the UnicHi, more reraarkaUe from bemg 
directed. against two of the most pure and forsaidahle 
orators in the country. 

The contempt with whidi Mr. Daly ccmceived his ca- 
pacity was viewed by the superior members of his pro- 
fession, the inaptitude he himself felt fior the ostenirable 
situation he was placed in, the cutting sarcasms liberally 
lavished on his inexperience and infirmity, in lancipocNQa 
and pamphlets, combined to excite an extraordinary 
exertion to extricate himself firom the humiliating taunts 
that he had been so long experiencing. Mr. Daly's attack 
on Mr. Bushe was of a clever description, and had Mr, 
Bushe had one vulnerable point, his assailant might have 
prevailed. He next attacked Mr. Plunket, who sat im- 
mediately before him; but thematerialsof his vocabulary 
had been nearly exhausted ; however, he was ipa-king 
some progress, when the keen visage of Mr. Plunket was 
seen to assume a curled sneer, which, like a legion offen- 
sive and defensive, was prepared for any enemy. No 
speech could equal his glance of contempt and ridicule, 
Mr. Daly received it li& an arrow, it pierced him, he 
faltered like a wounded man, his vocal infirmity b^acame 
more manifest, and after an eiobarrassed pause, he yielded, 
changed his ground, and attacked by wholesale every 
n^inber of his own profession who had exposed a Union, 
and termed them a disaffected and dahgeroos faction. 
Here again he received ^ reply not csJculated to please 
him, and at length he cottclud^ one of the most rejcnairk- 
able speeches, because one of the most unexpected, th^ 
had been made during the discussion.. Every, member 
who had been in the habit of addressing the House, new 
ones who had never spoken, on that night made warm, 
and several of them eloquent, orations. 

Mr. Peter Burrows, a veteran advocate for the rights 
of Ireland, wherever and whenever he had the power of . 
declaring himself, on this night made an able effect to 
uphold his principles. He was a gentleman of the bsa 
who had many friends, and justly ; nodxing could be more 
ungracious than the manner^ nothing much better, than 
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the matter, of his aiaXioBs. His. mind had ever been too 
independent to cringe, and his opinions too intractable for 
an arbitrary minister ] on this night he formed a noble 
sLnd distinguished contrast to those of his own profession, 
who had sold them9el res and the representation for a mess 
• of pottage. 

The House had nearly exhausted itself and the subject ; 
when, about seven o'clock in the morning, an incwJent 
the mostaffecting and unexpected, occurred, and which is 
too precious a relic of Irish Parliamentary chronicles, not 
to be recorded. 

IT. The animating presence of Mr. Grattan on this 
first night of the debate was considered of the utmost 
importance to the patriots, it was once more raising the 
standard of liberty in Parliaments He had achieved the 
independence of his country in 1782, and was the champion 
best calculated at this crisis to defend it,, a union of spirit, 
of talemt, and of honesty, gave him an influence above all 
his contemporaries. He had been ungratefully defamed 
by the people he had lib«rated, and taking the calumny 
to heart, his spirit had sunk within him, his health had 
deeliHed, and he had most unwisely seceded in disgust 
from Parliament, at the very moment when he was most 
required to defend both himself and bis country. He 
seemed fast approaching to the termination of all earthly 
objects, when he was induced once more to shed his in* 
fluence over the political crisis. 

At that time Mr. Tighe returned the members for the 
close borough of Wicklow, and a vacancy having occurr^, 
it was tendered to Mr. Grattan, who would willingly have 
declined it but for the importunities of his friends. 

The Lord JLieutenant and Lord Casllereagh, justly 
appreciating the effect his presence might havB on the 
first debate, had withheld the writ of election till the last 
moment the law allowed, and till they concdv^ it mi^t 
be too late to return Mr. Grattan in time for the discus- 
sion. It was not until the day of the meeting of Parliament 
that the writ was delivered to the returning oflSicer. By 
I extraordinairy exertions, and perhaps by following the 

I example of government in overstraining the law, the elec- 

tion was held immediately on the arrival of the writ, a 
mifficient number of votors were collected to return* Mr. 
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Orattan before inidnight By one o'deek the return -was 
on its road to Dublin; it arrired by five ; a party of Mr. 
Grattan's friends repaired to the private house of the pro- 

Eer officer, and' making him get out of bed, compelled 
im to present the writ to Parliament before seven m Hie 
morning, when the House was in warm debate on the 
Union. A whisper ran through every party that Mr. 
Grattan was elected, and would immediately take his 
seat. The Ministerialists 'smiled with incredulous deri- 
sion, and the opposition thought the news too good to 
be true. 

Mr. Egan was speaking strongly against the measure, 
when Mr. George Ponsonby and Mr. Arthur Moore (povr 
Judge of the Common Pleas) walked out, and immediately- 
returned, leading, or rather helping, Mr. Grattan, in a 
state of total feebleness and debility. The effect was 
electric Mr. Grattan's illness and de^p chagrin had re^ 
duced a form, never symmetrical, and a visage at all times 
thin, nearly to the appearance of a spectre^ As he feebly 
tottered into the House, every member simultaneously 
rose from his seat He moved slowly to the table ; his 
languid countenance seemed to revive as he took those 
oaths that lestared him to his pre-eminent station ;. the 
smile of inward satisfkction obviously illuminated his 
features, and reanimation and energy seemed to kindle by 
the labour of his mind. The House was sHent, Mr. Egan 
did not resume his speech, Mr. Grattan, almost breathless, 
as if by instinct, attempted to rise, but was unable to 
stand, he paused and with difficulty requested permission 
of the House to deliver his sentiments without moving 
from his seat. This was acceded to by acclamation, and 
he who had left his bed of sickness to i^cord, as he thoughl^ 
his last words in the Parliament of his country, kindled 

gadually till his language glowed with an energy and 
3ling which he had seldom surpassed. After nearly two 
hours of the most powerful eloquence, he concluded with 
an undiminished vigour, miraculous to those who were 
unacquainted with his intellect. 

Never did a speech make a more affecting' impression, 
but it came too late. Pate,had decreed the fall of Ireland, 
and her patriot came only to witness her overthrow. For 
two hours he recapitulated all the* pledges that England 
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had inade and had broken, he went through the great 
events from 1780 to 1800, proved the more than treachery 
which had been practised towards the Irish people. He 
had concluded, and the question was loudly called for, 
when Lord Castlereagh was perceived earnestly to whisper 
ta Mr. Corry, they for an instant looked round the House, 
whispered again, Mr. Corry nodded absent, and, amidst 
the eries of question, he began a speech, which, as far as 
it regarded Mr. Grattan, few persons in the House could 
have prevailed upon themselves to utter. Lord Castle- 
reagh was not clear what impression Mr. Grattan's speech 
might Kave made upon a few hesitating members ; he had, 
in the course of the debate, moved the question of adjourn- 
ment ; he did not like to meet Sir Laurence Parsons on 
his liiotion, and Mr. Corry commenced certainly an able, 
but, towards Mr. Grattan an ungenerous and an unfeeling 
personal assault, it was useless, it was like an act of a 
eruel disposition, and he knew it could not be replied to. 
At length the impatience of the House rendered a divi- 
sion necessary, and in half an hour the* fate of Ireland 
was decided. The numbers were — 

Foir an ul4;(mmmen^ Loid Castlereag;h faBd '. .. 138 
Far ^e AmendfBent ' ,96 

Majority 42* 

* One of the most imexpected and flagitious acts of public corruption 
was that of Mr. Arthur Brown, member fo^the Unireraty of DulWin. 
He was by birth an American, of most gentlemanly manners, excellent 
character, and very considerable talents. He had by his learning become 
a senior fellow of the University, and was the law professor. From 
his entrance into Parliament he had been ar steady, zealous, and able 
supporter of the rights of Ireland, he had never deviated; he would 
accept no <^ce; he had attached himself to Mr. Ponsonby, and was 
supposed^to be one of. the truest and moe^ unasssCilabie supporters of he- 

In the session of 1799 he had taken a most unequivocal, decisive, 
and aident part against the Union, shd. had spoken against it as a crime, 
and ^ the ruin of the country : he was believed to be incorruptible. On 
this Aight he rose, but crest-fallen asd abashed at his own temversation ; 
he recanted everjr word he had ev&i uttered, deserted frem tne country, 
supported the Union, accepted a bribe from the Minister, was afterwards 
placed in office, but shame haunted him, hated himself : an amiable man 
fell a victim to ccxruption. He rankled, and pined, and died of a wretch* 
-id mind and a bn>ken CQnfltit«ti<m 
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This deointm, nndoabtedly, gare a death wound to &i 
Irish natkm. Many, howcnrer, still £36tered &e hc^of 
success in the o{^)osition ; and Lord Castlereag^ did not 
one moment relax his efforts to bribe, to seduce^ and to 
terrify his opponents. 

The Anti-Unionists, also, lost no oppoitunftjr of im- 
proving their minority: and the next division jHOved that 
they had not. The aqjoumment was to the 6th day of 
February; the Union propositions, as passed by the 
British Parliament, were, after a long speech, laid befi«s 
the House of Commons by Lord Castteieagh : en thst 
day Mr Bagwell, of Tipperary County, secedeSl fkom 
Government, the present Marquis of Onnond had also 
divided from it ; and the minority appeared to have re- 
ceived numerous acquisitions. Mr. Saurin, Mr. Pe«er 
Burrows, and other eminent gentlemen of the bar, now 
appeared to make the last effort to rescue their country. 

Y. Lord C^stlereagh, upheld .by his last majority, now 
kept no bounds in his assertions and .in his arrogance ,* 
and after a debate of the entire night, at eleven the en- 
suing morning the division took place. It appeared that 
the Anti-Unionists had gained ground since the former 
session, and that there existed 115 Members of the Irish 
Parliament, whom neither promotion, nor office, nor fear, 
nor reward,^ nor ambition, could procure to vote against 
the independence of their country, though nations fall, 
that opposition will remain immortal. 

Lord Castlereagh's motion was artful in the extreme^ 
he did not move expressly for any adoption c^ the pro- 
positionSj but that thev should be printed and circulated, 
with a view to their ultimate adoption. 

This was opposed as a virtual acceptation of the sub- 
ject ; on this point the issue was joined, and the Irish nation 
was, on that night, laid prostrate. The division was — 

Number of Memben SCO 

For Laid Castfeieagh'B Motion ...... 15S 

Against it. «... 115 

Of Menben pmeftt* matontj ....... 43 

Ahmai / . . . 27 

By this division, it appears that the Goyermnifait liad 
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-a majorfty of the Hbuse of only dffki, lyr their utxDost 
■efibks, 27 w^e absent, of whom every xn^n refused to 
:vote for ji Union, btit jJid not rote at -all, being kept away 
by different causes ; and of consequence eight above a 
moiety carried the Union ; and of the 168 who voted for 
it in 180Q) 28 wera notoriously bribed or influenced cor- 
oruptly^ 

Although this was ominous to the ultimate &te of the 
i^ation, the coolest still proceeded with unremitting ar- 
.dour; nu»i^rous debates and num^ous« divisions took 
-[istoe he&ae the final catastrophe, in numbers. Govern* 
ment made no progress, and never eould or did obtain, a 
majority of fifty on tl^ principle of a IJnion. 
I The details of the subsequjent proceedings are not 

within the range of this desultory memoir. The speech 
j of Mr. Foster^ the Speaker, against the measure occupied 
I four hours.: ia.v deference to his opinion^ and a respect for 
I bis true patriotism, paused a dead silence throughout the 
I entire of his oration, on any other occasion, that oration 
I wouid have been overwhelming ; but the question was, 
I in fact, decided before he h:ad, in tKfe committee, any op- 
j portunity of declaring his opinign ; and his, speech was 
j little, more than recording his sentiments. 
I Some very serious facts occurred during the progress 

I of the discussion which may be worth reciting. The 
House^ was surrcmnded by military, under pretence of 
keeping the peace, which-was pot in danger, but, in fact, 
to excite terror ; Lord Castlereagh also threatened to re- 
move the Parliament to Cork, if its proceedings were in- 
terrupted. But,, unfortunately, the Anti-Unionists had no 
efficient organization, nQ decided leader ; scattered and 
desponding,- they* did not excite sufficient external exer- 

* The fais(»ne address from the Catholic cleigy anc Bishop liank^ 
fiom Kilkeiiny to Marquis Cornwallis>. in favour of the unign, for- 
tunately rendered the addresses perfectly ridiculous. One of his excel- 
lency's eyes, hy some natural defect, appeared ^Kmsiderably diminished, 
and, like the pendukon of a dock, was ffenexally in a state of mc^ion. 
3|i0 Right Reverend Kshop and cl^igy having never hefcre seen the 
Marquis, unfortunately commenced their address with the most md 
aprmos exoidiiun of "your .e»^lkaiCT has always ktpt a steady eye 
tti the iatwests ol Ireknd.*' .The address was pres^ted at Leve«. 
Hip txcelieocy howevor waa gracjousdy pleased not to return any answer 
to that part of their compjimmifc Mt £>mm» ool aeeiBg^tbe addxesB, 

38 
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tion ; destiny iBdemed to resign, the nation to its fate ; tiiek 
own brethren forsook them. The Bishops Troy, Lamgan 
and-others,<leluded by the Viceroy, sold dieir country, and 
basely betrayed their flocks, by promoting the Union, the 
great body of Catholics tirere true to their country, bat 
the pebellioii had terrified them from every overt act of 
opposition, all was confusion, nothing could be effected 
against Lord Oastlereagh, who had ene million azMl a 
half to bribe with, under pretence of compemation, be- 
sides, the secret-service money of England was at his 
command, and that was boundless. . Had the fnroposal 
been made two years later, all the wealth and power of 
England could not have effected the annexation^ 

The subject is now ended, posterity will appreciate the 
injuries of Ireland. The only security England has for 
the permanence of the Union, is a radical change in the 
nature and genius of the people; or a total change ~c^ 
system in the mode of governing. How blind must those 
Governments be, which suppose that Ireland evQr can be 
retained permanently by the coercive system ! Elight 
millions of people, whose lives cannot be precious to them, 
never can be permanently yoked to any other nation, not 
much more physically powerful, and not near so w^Crlike, 
save by a full participation of rights and irxdustcy ; with 
employment, protection, and any means of subsistence, 
the Irish might be the easiest managed people on the face 
of Europe ; naturally loyal, naturally tractable, naturally 
adapted to labour, it is^ a total ignorance of their cha:racter 
abroad, with a system of petty tyranny at home, that 
destroys this people, governing by executions has the very 
opposite effect from that intended, death is too common 
to have much terrors for a desperate peasantry, hang 
100,000 every year, it would make no sensible diminution 
of the Irish population, and certainly would add nothing 
to the tranquillity of the country] on the contrary, every 
execution increases the number of the dissatisfied, who 
can be contented with the execution of his Idi;ui^ed 7 Th» 
only guaurdiahs of that deVoted peopl^ the only: persons 

flaid the only malch for it be had ever SMd was the nmyor of Coretitry'^ 
neech to (men Eii^abetk: " When the Spanish Aimam attacked yaw 
Majesty, ecod thty gotlhe wrong eotg by tke tar/* The Queen desired 
tli^ to go heme and she vmld send aa i 
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who could direct or guide th^m, are now, by the Union, 
f€iT ever taken away from them ; their landlords now reside 
itt other countries ; no labourers are now employed on 
the old demesnes that supported thejn. What are they to 
Subsist upon? An idle population can never cease to be 
a disturbed one ; and, if it be possible to convince the Eng* 
lish people that the state of {relan^ must soon influence 
their own condition, much will be effected ; if England 
should be convinced that Ireland has been plundered by 
a British Minister, of the only certain means of ensuring 
her tranquillity (a rei§iden|; Parliament,} that the plunder 
has been withojiit any beneficial operation to England 
herself great progress will be made toward some better 
system^ Half the time of tfate Imperial Parliament is 
now occupied upon a subject of which nothing but local 
knowledge can give a competent idea ; and it is the opi- 
nion of the wisest >nd most dispassionate people, that now 
reflect upon the state of the connection, that either the 
Union must be rendered closer and more operative for its 
professed objects, interests must be more amalgamated, 
and the nations dovetailed together, or the Union be alto- 
gether relinquished, the dilemma is momentous, but the 
alternative is inevitable. 

This digression arises from the circumstances which 
have been mentioned just jMreceding it. To a true-hearted 
Irishman, it must be a subject of solicitude, but a reflection 
on 1800, never can arise without exciting emotions of 
disgust and feelings of indignation. 

After a long, an ardent, but an inejQfective struggle, the 
Anti-Unionist? gave way entirely; and but little furth^ 
resistance was oflered to any thing. 

During the progress of the Union bill through the com- 
mittecj a circumstance took place, which, with reference 
to analagous subjects, is of the utmost legal and constitu- 
tional importance. 

,Mr. Bichard Annesley (afterwards Lord Annesley) was 
called to the chair of the committee, on the motion of Lord 
Castlereagh, and sat as chairman nearly throughout the 
entire discussion. 

Mr. R. AnneiMey and General Gardner, had been 
returned members tor the city of Clogher by the Bishop, 
whose predecessors had exercised that patronage through 
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the Totes of four or five of their own domestics, or, perl 
of only their steward or chaplain, and in their own hs 
On this occasion, however, the Bishop's nomination of JMBf. 
Annesley and General: Gardner was opposed by Mr, 
Charles Ball and Colonel King, as ah experiment, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Plunket. On the election, these can- 
didates tendered a number of the rei^ident inhabitants of 
the district as legal constituents of that ancient city, oyer 
which the Bisliy^ps had, in despotic -times, assumed a 
patronage, not only contrary to the inherent rights ,af 
franchise, but altogether unconstitutional, it being merely 
a nomination of Members of the Commons by a Spiritual 
Lord. The Bishop's returning officer had, of course, 
rejected all lay interference, and Mr. Annesley and 
General Gardner were returned by five or six domestics 
of the prelate.* 

This election, however,* was most vigorously eontested 
by Mr. Ball and Colonel King ; fhe^ canvassed the vicinity 
informed the landholders of their inherent rights, and of 
&e Bishop's usurpation. A great number appeared, and 
tendered their votes for the new candidates, who, in their 
turn, objected to every voter received for those of the 
Bishop ; and, thus circumstanced, the return came back 
to Parliament. 

The Bishop's nominees took their seats, as lawful mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and as such Mr. Annesley was named 
chairman to the committee of the whole House, which 
voted cUl the details and artidesof the Union. Mr. Ball 
and Colonel King, however, petitioned against that return. 
A committee was appointed to decide the question: every 
possible delay was contrived by the Government, and 
every influence was attempted, even over the Members of 
the committee, nothing was too shameful for the arro^mce 
of the Chancellor (who took a furious part) and the cor- 
ruption pf the Secretary. 

VI. After a month of arduous and minute investigation, 
an old document was traced to the Paper Office at the 
Castle, which the Viceroy endeavoured to have suppressed 
by the keeper of the records. On its production, the 
usurpation of the Bishops was proved beyond all possi- 
bility of argument, and Mr. Annesley, through whose 
voice every clause of the Union had been put and carried, 
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I waa declared by the Hoiase a usurpei:, and his eleetioiii 
I and the return thereupon, was pronounced null and void. 
j By this dedsioJa^ the whole of the proceediags of the coaa- 
I naittee had been- carried on, through the instrumentality 
and functions of a person not de jure a naemher of Par- 
liament at the timei he so acted. This point, if it had been 
then v^orously gushed, must hare led to most serious and 
deep constitutional questions. 

It was the lea: ParligLmentaria that, on an election for 
a Member ofParli^ment, all votes taifcen b^re a return^ 
ing officer not legally qualified as such, were null- and 
void.* 

Mr. Charles Ball was excluded from voting against the 
Union the whole time of Mr. Annesley's so usurping the 
duties of a member, and voting in its favour. Whether 
his acts could be, construed to be legal was a point 
rendered useless, by the certainty of the Union being 
effected. 

Mr. Annesley was in his seat in the House when the 
report of the committee was read : the effect was consi- 
derable. Mr. Annesley and General Gardner instSintly 
rose and left the House, and Mr. Charles Ball and Colonel 
King were as quickly introduced, dressed in the Anti- 
Union uniform, and took their seats in the place of the 
discarded members. Anew chairman was substituted 
for Mr. Annesley. 

Another curious instance of palpable corruption remains 
on record. Sir William Gladowe Newcomen, Bart,, 
member for the county of Longford, in the course of the 
debate, declared he-supported the Union, as he was riot 
instructed to the contrary by his constituents. This 
avowal surprised many, as it was known that the coiinty 
was nearly unanimous against the measure, and that he 
was wdl acquainted with the^fact. Howeverj he voted 
for Lord Castlereagh, and h6 asserted that conviction 
alone was his guide ; his veracity wa^ doubted, and in a 
few months some of his bribes were published. His wife 
was also created a peeress. 

* It wa&xontended by the ocmstitutional lawyers, that the votes of a 
committee taken by a chairman .who was. not a member of ^ House, 
the journals he signed, and the reports he brought up, were void, and, 
a fortiori, every act of the committee. 
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One of his bribes has been discorezed, regislcsed in the- 
Rolls office, a document which it was never supposed 
would be exposed, but which would have been git)unds for 
impeachment against every member of Government who 
thus contributed his aid to plund^ the public and corrupt 
Parliament. 

The following js a eopy, from the Rolls C^ce of 
Ireland: _ 

By the Lord Liei^tenant and General Gefoermr of . 
Ireland^ 

CORNWALLIS. 

^ Whereas Sir . William Gladowe Newcomen^ Bart., 
hath by his memoria} laid before us, represenl/ed that, on 
the 26th day of June, 1785, J6hn, late Earl of Mayo^ 
then Lord Viscount Naas, Receiver General of Stanpip 
Duties, together with Sir Thomas Newcomen, Bart., and 
Sir Barry Denny, Bart., both since deceased, as sureties 
for the sai4 John, Earl of Mayo, executed a bpnd to his 
Majesty, conditioning to pay into the treasury the stamp 
duties received by him ; that the said Earl of Mayo cou--;> 
tinned in the siaid office of Receiver General until the 
30th day of July, 1786, when he resigned the same, at 
which time it is stated that he was indebted to his Majesty 
in the sum of aftowf five thousand pounds, and died on the 
7th of April, 1792 ; tba-t the said sureties are dead, and 
the said Sir Thomas Newcomen, Bart., did by his last 
will appoint the memoriaUst executor of his estate ; that 
the memorialist proposed to pay iilfo his Majesty's Exche- 
quer the suqn of two thousana pounds, as a composiiia^nt 
for any money that might be recovered thereon, uponttie 
estate being relea^^d from any further charge on accouut 
of the said debt due to his Majesty, AM the before- 
mentioned iVfewortaZ having been referred to his Majesty's 
Attorney O&nercdy for his opinion what \vould be proper 
to be done in this juatter, and the said Attorney General 
having by his report unto us, dated the 20th day. of August, 
1800, advised that, under all the circumstances of the case, 
the sum of two thousand pounds should be accepted of 
the memorialist on the part of Government,'* &e. <kc. 

«J. TOLER.'^ 
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By this abstmct it now appears^ eyen by the xneaiKmal 
<>f ^ Sir William Gladowe, that he was indebted at least 
five thousand pounds, from the year 1786, to the public 
treasury and Revferiue of Ireland ; thirt, with the interest 
thereon, it amounted in 180O to t^n thousand pounds-; 
that Sif William' had assets in his hands, as executor, td 
pay that debt J and that, on the Union, when all suoh ar- 
rears must have been paid into the Treasury, the Attorney 
Greneral) under a reference of Lords Cornwallisr and 
Castlereagh, was induced io sanction the transaction ais 
reported ; " r^. '^ rnider all its arcumstances^^^ to forego 
the debt, except two thousand pounds. Every effi>rt was 
made to find if any such sum as two thousand pounds 
was credited to the public, and none such was discovered. 
The fact is, that Lord Naas-owed ten thousand pounds, 
consequently Sir William owed twenty thousand; that he 
never bona fide paid to the -public one shilling, .which, 
with a peerage, the patronage of his county; and the 
pecuniary pickings also received by hiniself, altogether 
formed a tolerably strong bribe, even for a morequaknish 
conscience tha^n that of Sir William. 

But all the individual instances of the corrupt-influence 
which deduced so jtnany members of the Irish Parliament 
. to betray their trusts, and transmit their names to posterity 
as the most fatal enemies of that island where they drew 
their breath. Would be a labour of too great an extent for 
a work of this description. But it will suffice to convince 
the British Empire, that the Union between England and 
Ireland was th^ corrupt work of the very minister who 
was afterwards called ovier; with his Irish flock to become 
the shepherd of the British nation. 

TIL The few following authenticated examples of 
corrupt seduction by Lords Corn wallis and Castlereagh 
individual^, may give some slight idea of the general 
system: — . . . 

Mr. Francis Knox and Mr. Crowe, two Irish barristers, 
were returned to -Parliament for the close borough of 
Philipstown, under the patronage of Lord Belvidere. In 
the session of 1799 they violently opposed the Union, Mr. 
Knox said ; " I am satisfied that in point of commerce, 
England has nothing to give to this country ; but, were 
it otherwise, I would not condescend to argue the subject ; 
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for I iroold not surrender the liberties of my country £>r 
the . riches irf the universe ! 1 cannot^ find words to express 
the h^rr&t I feel at a proposition so extremely degrading. 
It is insulting to entertain it, even for a moment. What I 
shall we deliberate whether this kingdom shall cease to 
exist ; whether this land shall be struck from the scale 
o( natrons ; whether its very name is^ to be erased frooi 
the map ofnhe world for ever? Shall it, I say, he a 
quesrtion whetbef we surrender to another se^iarate country 
and to another separate legislature, the lives, liberties, 
and properties of five millions of people, wjjo deleg-ated 
us to defend, but not to destroy the constituticm ? It js 
a monstrous proposition, and should be considered, merely 
in order to min^e our disgust and execration with those 
d the people,^ and then to dash it from U£^. never to be 
resumed !" Mr. Crowe held similar language. 

The Earl of Befvidere then called a meeting of th& 
county of Westmeath, to epter into resolutions against the 
Union ; and his proposed resolutions, in his own hpx^- 
writing, declaratory of his resistance to that measure, are 
here inserted. Mr. Crowe termed its supporters " flagitious 
culprits," and boldly declaimed against the unexampled 
profligacy of the Viceroy and his Irish Secretary. It is 
fortunate for history that irrefragable proofs exist of this 
statement, and that Great Britain may peruse the mode 
by which Ireland has been united lo her. Every line of 
such documents might well form a groiind d prosecution 
or impeachment, for high critnes and misdemeanours, 
against both the Viceroy and the Secretary. 

The Earl of Belvidere and his two friends had expressed- 
themselves too strongly against the Union,, and were.ef 
too much importance to be left untenjpted. The Marquis, 
therefore undertook to manage the Peer, whilst Lord 
Oastlereagh engaged to seduce the Commoners. Mr. 
Usher, the EarPs chaplain, wise man, and adviser, was 
also enlisted to effect the seduction of his patron and of 
his accessories. The n^ociatioa completely succeeded. 

The English nation will scarcely believe the fact, tha^ 
within a few months, his Lordship with Mr. Knox and 
Mr. Crowe, were literally purchased ; and, in four months 
after publishing the resolutions against the Union, new 
resoliitions, in favour of the measure, were circulated by 
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his Lordship among his tenantry, ius soon as the bribe 
I was fixed, as he conceived, the whole of his Lordship's 
( former principles were recanted^ and condemned as hasty, 
i and against the general opinion of the people. 
I Lord Cornwallis had now gained his point, and turned 

i round on the apostates, they were disgraced traitors: 
! they were now helpless, they durst not again recant. The 
I terms had been mmiiAcent, nothing required by Lord 
I Belvidere had been refused by the Marquis; but after 
I he had made their defection public and irrevocable, he 
I gave his Lordship to understand that there was a mi^con* 
ception as to the termsy which, being matters of delail, 
could be more properly arranged by the Secretary ; and 
thus he turned them over to the mercy of Lord Castle- 
feagh. His Lordship, seeing they were entrapped beyond 
the power of escaping, soon convinced them that he also 
knew how to despise the instruments he had corrupted. 
Mr. Usher, the chaplain, was to be remunerated for 
soothing the conscience of Lord Belvidere, the clergy are 
seldom reluctant when good bargains are going forward : 
but a general dissatisfaction now arose among all the 
parties. Usher, however, was contented, he got a cubb 
of souls for his political guilt, and, after having aided ia^ 
, corruption, went to preach purity to his parishioners ! 
I Vni. The English people would scarcely credit tfia 

I most accurate historian, did not the annexed letter prove 
I the whole transaction, and leave them to ruminate upon. 
I the nefJEirious system to which they were themselves sub- 
ject, under the same Minister. In England, an impeach* 
' ment would have been the result t)f this disclosure; bul:, 
j in Ireland, it was the least of Lord Castlereagh's mal« 

practices. 

j Mr. Crwois Utter, shortly after Lard Belvidere wat 
' purchased hy Lord Comwailis. 

October 4th, 179&. 

My Dear Lord, 

This moment yours of the 3d inst. has been, delivered. 

by the postman^ I am heartily concerned that I am 

obliged to differ with your Lordship (for the first time 

during a three and twenty years' friendship) in poii3t of 
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fact : as to what passed between you and Lord-Comwallis, 
it has nothing to do with the present question, which is 
simply, " whether the agreement made by Mr. Knox with 
Lord Castlereagh is to be adhered to or violated." This 
agreement was two months subsequent to your conversa- 
tion with Lord Comwaliis, and you will recollect yoa had 
two interviews with the Viceroy, the latter of which was, 
by no means, so flattering as the first, and was very far 
from holding oat splendid expectations, but all prior dis- 
cussions are always done away by a subsequent agreement ; 
for otherwise it would be absurd ever to think of making 
one, which would be always open to be departed from by 
any of the parties, on a suggestion that in a prior con- 
versation this thing was said or the other thing was 
offered. An agreement once made, nothing remains but 
to carry it into effect according to its terms as fast as 
possible. The business then comes to this, what was the 
agreement made by Mr. Knox with Lord CaiStlereagh, 
respecting the only point that has induced your Lordship 
to delay matters, all the rest being confessedly-understood, 
' namely, " the vacating Mr. Knox's seat and mine, in order 
to giv6 the return of the two members to Government in 
our places." 

This particular Mr. Knox stated distinctly and expli- 
citly, that Lord Castlereagh, at the outset of the negocia- 
tiou, laid it down as a stTie qua non, that we must vacate 
our seats in the present Parliament, and that he should 
have the nomination of the two new members:'* But such 
a distinction as your Lordship conceives of vacating for 
the question of Union, and in case Governmeritshould be 
defeated on that measure, that those two new members 
should vacate, and that you should have a power of no- 
minating in their stead for the remainder of the Parliament, 
never in the slightest degree was made by Mr. Kox, nor 
even by your Lordship ; but, on the contrary, your Lord- 
ship assented to that part as well as to every other part 
of the treaty with Lord Castlereagh, and from the instant 
you thus gave your assent, a full, complete, and perfect 
agreement took place, Mr. Usher was present at all this, 
and it is his duty to come forward and declare the fetct. 

On the 10th of July this negociation commenced, and 
from that period to this, I havebeen kept in town frotu 
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my eoQcerns ia law^ in constant expectation of having it 
concluded, and now, nearly at the end of three months, 
to have it all upset is very severe. 

As to the engagement that your Lordship describes and 
that your burgeiises signed, it is a direct contradiction to 
diat part of the agreement it professes to tie conformable 
to, and is so much trouble for nothing but what appears 
extraordinary to me, aloiig with all the rest of this extra- 
ordinary business is, that your Lordship should prepare 
or get this engagement signed after you were apprised, 
both by Mr. Knox's letters and mine to you and Mr. 
Usher, that any thing short of the identical paper sent 
down by Mr. Knox, would iK)t answer. I have nothing 
more Jo add than to request your Lordship will bring 
Mr. Usher up with you directly. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

Your's npLOSt sincerely, . 

ROB. CROWE. 
To the Earl of Belvidere, ^c, ^c.<, ^c. 

[The Original of this letter is in the Authors possession.] ' 

RESOLUTIONS 
In th^e hand-writing of^he Earl of Belvidere^ prepared 
by him for the Freeholders of the County^ of West- 
meathy against a Legislative Union in 1799. 7 His 
Lordship afterwards^ voted for and supported that 
measure warmly. 

Resolved, That the free and independent Legislature of 
Irelani} having been unequivocally established, every 
measure that tends to encroach on it calls for our im- 
plicit disapprobation. 

The depending project of a Union with Great Britain, 
the appearance of being merely a transfer of the Parlia- 
ment is, in fact, a cooiplete extinction of it ; that it is the 
duty of Irishmen of every description to come forward, 
and by all constitutional means to resist a scheme so sub- 
versive of the real interest, prosperity and dignity of their 
country. 

That we entertain too high an opinion of the integrity 
of our representatives, to suppose them capable of voting 
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ftway the rights of the people, had a pow^ of raeh a 
ttire been ever invested in them. 
[The Original is in the Author's possession.] 

This transaction between Lord Pornwallis and Castle- 
reagh, and Lord Belvidere and Messrs. Knox and Crowe, 
ought to be one of the most useful lessons to the British 
nation J there will be seen, in the sad fate of Ireland, the 
means by which their own liberties may be destroyed. 

Before the third reading of the Bill, when it was about 
to be reported, Mr. Charles Ball, Member for Clogher, 
rose, and, without speaking, one word, looked round im- 
pressively, every eye was directed to him, he only pointed 
his hand significantly to the bar. an4 imtnediately walked 
forth, casting a parting^ look behind him, and turning his 
eyes to Heaven, as if to invoke vengeance on the enemies 
of his country. His example was contagious. Those 
Anti-Unionists who were in the House immediately fol- 
lowed his example, and never returned into that Senate 
which had been the glory, the guardian, and the protec- 
tion of their country. There was but one scene more, 
and the curtain was to drop for ever.* 

* One of those singular incidents which, though trivial, occasicmaUy 
produce a great sensation, qccuroed in the prqi^ss of the Bill, on tlie 
debate respecting the local representation. From ,the nature of the suVr 
ject and. the strong feelings of every pauly, the slightest incident, the 
most immaterial word, or unimportant action, was constraed into an in- 
dication of somefting momentous. Mr. Charles fiejl, 4te new Member far 
Clogher, was a most ardent, impetuous, and even furious opponent of a 
Union, on any terms or under any circumstances. He was a very laiKe« 
eager, Ixusterous, and determined man ; he uttered whatever he tnon^t, 
ami there was no restraining his sentiments. In the midst of the crowed- 
ed coffee-Toom he declared his ast^iishment, that whilst hundreds of 
wretched men every day sacrificed their lives in resisting those wjio 
openly attecked their liberty, there were none who did not at once rid 
their country of &e monsters who were betraying it « It could be easily 
done," said be, *' by a few hand-grenades', or shells, thrown from the 
gallery when your ministerial gentlemen are locked up for a division. 

The extravagance of the i&a excited general merriment; but then 
were some who actually conceived the practicability of the scheme. Mr 
Ball, with alfected gravity, added, that he had heard such a plan wms 
intended ; and this only increased the previous merriment. The Houae 
presently commenced its sitting, and Mr. Secretary' Cooke had taken the 
chair of the Committee, when suddenly a voice like thunder burst from 
the gallcay, which was crowded to excess ; «« Jiovf (roared the Stentor), 
'< now lit the Uoodiiit^mmm take the chair f^4et tte tfoOttiait uaaum 
take the cAatr (^ 
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The day of eitinguishing the liberties of Ireland had 
how arrived, and the sun took his last vi^w of indepen- 
dent Ireland, he jose no more over a proud and prosperous 
nation, she was now condemned, by the British Minister, 
to renounce her rank amongst the States of Europe, she 
was sentenced to cancel her constitution, to disband her 
Commons, and disfranchise her nobility, to proclaim her 
incapacity, and register her corl;uption in the records of 
the empire. On this fatal event, some, whose honesty the 

Any s^mpt at description oi the scene T!irould l)e unavailing, the 
aheils and hand-grenades of Mr. Ball presented themselyes . to eveiy 
man's imaginaticoi. All Was terror and confusion ; many pressed towards 
the doorsjbut the door-keepers had fled, and turned the keys to prevent 
the escape of the i^ulprit. A few hats fell by accident from the galle- 
ries, which "were in a state of tumult. These appeared like bomb- 
shells to the terrified Members; pocket-pistols and swords were upon 
the point of being produced ; every man seemed to expect the bloody 
assassins to rush in hundreds from the galleries. No explosion, how- 
ever, took place ; no ^issassins descended ; and a scuffle in the gallery 
was succeeded by an exclamation, " We have secured him ! We have 
secured him!" which restored some confidence to the senators. The ser- 
jeant-at-arms now ascended> sword in hand, and was followed by many 
of the Members, whose courage had been quiescent till there was a 
certainty of no danger. Mr. Denis Brown, as a forlorn hope, was the 
first to mount the gallery. After a valiant resistance, an Herculean gen- 
tleman was forced down into the body of the House, by a hundred 
hands. As soon as he was effectually secured, all the Members wexe 
most courageous ; some pommelled, some kicked him, and at length J^ 
was thrown flat upon the floor, and firmly pinioned. The whole power 
of Parliament, however, could not protect them from his eloquence ; and 
most powerfully did he use his tongue. The gigantic appearance of the 
man struck evenr body with awe, and none but the lawyers had the least 
conception that ne was a Mr. Sinclair, one of the most quiet and well- 
behaved barrister of the whole profession. He was a respectable, in- 
dependent, and idle member of the Irish Bar, but an enthusiast against a 
Union. He had dined with a party of the same opinions at the house 
of a friend who was undoubtedly a madman, but whose excellent wine 
and wild conversation had elevated Mr. Sinclair so very far above all 
drei^, that he ddciared^e would himself, that night, in spite of. all the 
"tnStera, make a speech in the House, and give them his lull opinion of 
the only measure that should be taken against Uiem. He accordingly 
repaired to the gallery, and, on seeing the Secretary take the chair, he 
could no longer contain himself, and^attemjpted to leap down among^ the 
Members ; but being restrained by solne friends who were with him*, he 
determined to niake his speech, and commenced with the most appalling 
esipression of what he conceived should be the fate of the Umonists. 
Re was committed to Newgate by the House* and remamed Uieie till 
the session ended ^ 

39 
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tempter could not destroy, some, whose honour he durst 
not assail, and many who could not control the useless 
language of indignation, prudently withdrew from a scene 
where they would have i^tnessed only the downfall of 
their country. Every precaution was taken by Lord 
Clare for the security, at least, of his own person. The 
Houses of Parliament were closely invested by the mili- 
tary no demonstration of popular feeling was permitted, 
a "British regiment, near the entrance, patrolled through 
the Ionic colonades, the chaste architecture of that classic 
structure seemed as a monument to the falling Irish, to 
remind them of what they had been, and to tell them what 
they were. It was a heart-rending sight to those who 
loved their country, it was a sting to those who sold it, 
and to those who purchased it, a victory, but to none has 
4t been a triumph. Thirty-three years of Ihiserable ex- 
perience should now convince the British people that 
they have gained neither strength, nor affection, nor 
tranquillity, by their acquisition ; and that if population 
be the " wealth jof nations," Ireland is getting by far too 
rich to be governed much longer as a pauper. 

The British people knew not the true history of the 
Union, that the brilliant promises, the predictions of 
rapid prosperity, and "consolidating resources,''* were but 
chimerical. Whilst the finest principles of the constitution 
were sapped to effect the measure, England, by the sub- 
iugation of her sister kingdom, gained only an accumu- 
lation of debt, an accession of venality to her Parliament, 
an embarrassment in her councils, and a prospective dan- 
ger to the integrity of the empire. The name of Union 
has been apquired, but the attainment of the substance 
has been removed farther than ever. 

The Commons House of Parliament, on the last evening 
afforded the most melancholy example of a fine inde- • 
pendent people, betrayed, divided, soU, and, as a State, 
annihilated. British clerks and officers were smuMled 
into her Parliament to vote away the constitutic«i of a 
country to which they were strangers, and in which they 
had neither interest nor connection. They were employed 

• *• Consolidating the strength and resources of the Empire was 
Ictd^CassdeTea^li^B fundamental aigiiment on proponhg that measoie: 
'Imt he lived long enongh to see timt it had ihe veiy eoatraiy opeiaticiu 
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to cancel the royal charter of the Irish nation, guaranteed 
by the British Government, sanctioned by the British 
legislature, and unequivocally confirmed by the words, 
the signature, and the great seal of their monarch. 

The situation of the Speaker, on that night, was of the 
most distressing nature ; a sincere and ardent enemy of 
the measure, he headed its opponents ; he resisted it with 
•all the power, of his mind, the resources of his experience, 
his influence and his eloquence. ' 

It was, however, through his voice that it was to be pro- 
claimed and consummated. His only alternative (resig- 
nation) would have been unavailing, and could have added 
nothing to his character. His expressive countenance, 
bespoke the inquietude of his feeling; solicitude was. per- 
ceptible in every glance, and his embarrassment was 
obvious in every word he uttered. 

The galleries were full, but the change was lamentable, 
they were no longer crowded with those who had been 
accustomed to witness the eloquence and to animate the 
debates of that devoted assembly. A monotonous and 
melancholy murmiu" ran through the benches, scarcely a 
word was exchanged amongst the members, nobody 
seemed at ease, no cheerfulness was apparent, and the 
ordinary business, for a short time, proceeded in the usual 
manner. 

At length the expected moment arrived, the order of 
the day for the third reading of the Bill, for a " Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland,'' was moved 
by Lord Castlereagh, unvaried, tame, coldblooded, the 
words seemed frozen as they issued from his lips ;• and, as 
if a simple citizen of the world, he seemed to have no 
sensation on the subject. 

At that moment he had no country, no god but his 
anjibition ; he made his motion, and resumed his seat, with 
the utmost composure and indiflference. 

Confused murmurs again ran through the House, it was 
visibly affected, every character, in a moment, seemed in- 
voluntarily rushing to its index, some pale, some flushed, 
some agitated ; there were few countenances to which the 
heart did not despatch some messenger. Several Mem- 
bers withdrew before the question could be repeated, and 
an awful niomentary silence succeeded their departure. 
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The Spes^er rose slowly from tl^t chair which had been: 
the proud source of his honours and of his high character ; 
for a moment he resumed his seat, 1;>ut the strength of his 
mind sustained him in his duty, though his struggle was 
apparent. With that dignity which never failed to s^naliaaa 
his official actions, he held up the Bill for a moment in 
silence ; he looked steadily around, him on the last agony 
of the expiring Parliament. He at length repeated, in an 
emphatic tone, " as many as are of opinion thd^t this bili. 
do pass, say aye." The affirmative was languid but in- 
disputable, another momentary pause ensued, again his 
lips seemed to decline their office : at length, with' an eye 
averted from the object which he hated, he proclaimed, 
with a subdued voice, " the ates have it.^ The fatal 
sentence was now pronounced, for an instant he stood 
statue-like ; then indignantly, and with disgust, flung the* 
Bill upon the table, and sunk into his chair with an ex- 
hausted spirit An independent country was thus de-^ 
graded into a province, Ireland, as a nation, was extiic* 
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ORIGINAL RED LIST, 

Or the Members who voted against the Union in 1799, and 
1800, with observations, 

Thox Names with a * affixed to them, are County Membeis; 
thoee with a t» City Members ; and those with a §, Borougn Membeis; 
those in Italics changed sides, and got either Money or Omces. 



!.• Honorable A. Acheson 
2.* William.C. Alcock . 
3.* Menryn Archdall 
4.§ W. H. Armstrong . . 
6.* Sir Richard Butter . 
6.* John Bagwell . 
7.§ Peter Burrowes 

8.* John Bagwell,- Jan. 

9.t John Ball . • 
lO.f Charles Ball . 
11.4 Sir Jonah Barrington . 

12.§ Charles Bushe . 

13.t John C. Beresford 

14. Arthur Brown 



15.§ 
16.* 



William Blakeney 
William Burton . 



OBSERVATIOZ^^i. 

Son to Lord Gosfotd. ~" 

County Wexiord. 

County Eennanagh. 

Refused all terms from Govemment 

Changed sides. See Black last 

Changed sides twice. See Kack List 

Now Judge of .the Insolvent Court ; a stea 
dy Anti-Unionist. 

Changed sides/ See Black List. 

Member for Drogheda — incorruptible 

Brother to the preceding. 

King's Counsel — ^Judge of the Admiralty^— 
refused all terms. 

Afterwards Solicitor General, and Chief Jus- 
tice of Ireland — incorruptible. 

Seceded from Mr. Ponsonby ia 1799, on his 
declaration of independence. Tliat seces- 
^on was fatal to Ireland. 

Member for the University, changed sides 
in 1800; was appointed Prime Seqeant 
by Lord Castlereagh, through Mf» Cooke 
—of all others the most open and palpa- 
ble case. See Black List 

A Pensioner, but opposed Govemmept 

Sold his Borough, Carlow, to a Unionist 
(Lord Tullamore,) but remained staunch 
himself. 



H. V. Brooke. 
. Blayney Balfour. 
> David Babbington . 

Hon. James Butler 



Connected with Lord Belmore. 
(Now Marquis of Ormonde) voted m 1800 
against a Union, but with Govemment 
^ on Lord Cony's motion. 

21 . • Col. J. Maxwell Barry, (Now Lord Farnham) nephew to the Speaker. 

39* 
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22.§ William Bagwtt . 
23.* Viflcxrant Cony . 

24.t Robert Crow . . 

25.^ Lord Clements 
26.* LcnrdCole 



27.§ Hon. Lowiy Cole 
28.* R. Shapland CareW. 
29.t Hon, A. Creighton : 

30.t Hon. /. Creighton . 
31.* Joseph Edward Cooper. 
32»t James Cane . . . 
33.* Loid Canlfield . . . 

34.t Henry Coddington. 
35.§ Geoige Ciookshank 
86.* Dennis B. Daly . 

37.t Noah Dal^^y. 
38,* Richard Dawson. 
39.* Arthur Dawson . 



OBtBBTJmOirB. 

Changed sides twice, concladed as a UtU^t^ 
tst. See Black List 

(Now Lord Belmore) dismissed frcnn his le 
ffiment by Lord Comwallis — a zealous 
leader of the Ot>position. 

A Barrister, bribed by Lord Castleieagh 
See his Letter to Lozd Belyidere. 

(Now Lovd Leitnm.) 

(Now Lord Enniskillen) unfortunately dis- 
sented from Mr. Ponsonby's Motion for a 
declaraticm of independence in 179t» 
I0ft«7«^ the Unioa was lerived and coT" 
ried. 

A Gleneral ; brother to Lord Cole. 

Changed sides, and became a Unionist 

See Black List 
Changed sides. See Black List 

Changed sides. See Black List 
(Now Earl Charlemont) son to Earl CSiarle- 
mont, a principalLeader of the Opposition. 

A son of the Judge of the Ck>mmon Fleas. 
Biother-in-law to Mr. Ponsonby; a mool 
active Anti-ynionist. 



40.* Francis Dobbs , 
41.t John EJgan . . 



Formerly a Banker, father to the late Under* 

Seoetary. 
Famous for his Doctrine on the Millennium ; 

an ENTHUSIASTIC Anti-Unianist 
King^B Council, Chairman of Eilmainham ; 

o&red a Judge's seat, but could not ho 

purchased, though far from rich. 
42. R. L. Edgeworth. 
43.t George Erans. 

44.* Sir John Fieke, Bait, (Now Lord Carberry.) 
45.* Frederick Falkiner . Though a distressed person* could not \m 

purchased^ 
46.§ Rt Hon.J.FitzgeraId, Prime Sergeant of Ireland; could not be 

bought, and was dismissed from his high 

office by Lord Comwallis; father to 1&. 

Vesey Fitzgerald. 
47 * William C. F(»rtescue, One of the three who inconsiderately oppo- 
(Poisoned by accident) sed Mr. Ponsonby, and thereby earned 

the Union. 
48.* Rt Hon. John Foster Speaker; the chief of the Opposition througli* 

out the whole ctNitest 



OF TX»<B«|||i 1I4W0N. 



OBSEBTATZOim 

4iL* Hon. Thomas Foster. 

50.* ^rT.Jfetherst(m^rt.Chang$d aides. 



51.^ Ajrthur Freaoh . 
62.§ Chdchester Fortescue 



53.§ William Gore . . , 
54.§ Ikiniltoii Geoiges. 

55.§ Bt Hon. H. Gnttan. 

57.t Hans Hamilton . , 
58.f Edward Hardman . 
59.§ Fiancis Hardj . . . 



60. § Sir Joseph Hoare. 

61.* William Hoare Hume, Wicklow County. . 

62.§ EdwwEdHoaie. 



See Kack List. 
tJnfoitimately ccHncided wijh ifii, FoiCe9cai 

in 1799, against Mr. Ponsonby. 
King at Aims; brought over in 1800, by 

LoidCastlereagh; voted jboth aides; end" 

ed a Umonist 
Boujgkt by Lord Castleieagh in 1800. 
A distressed man, but couid net be pi0cha> 

sed ; father-in-law to Secretary Cooke. 

Now Serjeant, brought into Ftoliaaient by 

the Anti-Unionists. 
Member for Dublin County. 
City of Drogheda; the Speaker*s>iriend* 
Author of the Life of Charlemont ; brother- 

in-kw to the Bishoj^ of Down. 



63.§ Bartholomew Hoare . 

64. § Alexander Hamilton . 

654 Hon. A. C. Hamilton. 

66.§ Sir F. Hopkins, Bart. 

67-1 H. Irwin. 
68.* Gilbert King. 
69.t Charles King. 
70.* Hon. Robert King. 
71.* Lord Kingsborough . 
72. Hc». George Knox 
73.t Francis Knox . . 

74.* Rt Hon. Henry King. 
75.t Major King .... 

76. § Gustavus Lambert 
77.* De^id Latouche, jun. . 
78.§ Robert Latouche .. . 
79.| John Latouche, sen. . 
80. § John Latouche, junr. . 
81.* Charles Powell Leslie. 
82.* Edward Lee . . . 



Though veru old, and stone blind, attended 
all the detetes, and sat up all die ni^tt 
of debate. 

King's Counsel. 

King'fl Counsel; son to the Btfon. * 

Ptevailed on to take money to vacate, m 
1800, and let in a Unionist 



(Now Earl Kingston.) 
Brother to Lord Northland ; lukewEom. 
Vacated his seat for Lord Castlereagh. Sae 
Mr. Crowe's Letter. 

He opened the Biahop of Clqg^ia^ BCh 

rough in 1800. 
Brother to Countess Talbot. 
A Banker. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 



Member for the County of Wateiford; 
zealous. 

83. t SirThomasLighton,BtA Banker. 
84.* Lord Maxwell . . . Died Lord Famhaa 
85.*A^exander Mon^mctry 



4M U8B AlTD FAIX 



96.§ Sir J. M<Cartney, Bart. Much dktreased, but cooM not be bribed ; 

nephew, by affiii^ to the Speaker. 
97.iWiUum7%ema8MaMeljL€intily pwreluued hy Loid Casderea^li. 
8S.^ Stejktn Moore . . Changed sides on Lend Cocry's Mdtioa. 

SeeDebates. 
89.§ Jdm Hkfeore. 
90. Arthur Mocne . . . Now Judge of the Common Fleas ; a 

staunch Anti-Unienist 
91.* LordMathew . . . (Now Earl Llandaff)Tipperer7 Counter. 
92,§ Thomas Mahon. 

93.§ John Metee . . . Brother to the Baion of the Exchequer. 
94.§ Richard NtvUU . . Had been a dismissfd fereasmy offieer; 
told his vote to be reinstated; changed 
sides. See IMack List 
95.§ Thomas Newenham . The Authcx: of irarious Works on IMand ; 

one of the steadiest Anti-Unioiiiste. 
96.« ChaileBOHara . . Sligo County. 
97.* Sir Edwaid O'Brien . Clare Coun^. 
98.§ Col. Hugh CDonnel . A most ardent Anti-Unionist ; diflminMd 

from his raiment of Mayo militia. 
99.§ James Moore CDonnel^Killed by Mr. Bingham in a duel. 
100.§ Hon. W. OCallaghan, Brother to Lord Usmate, 
101. Henry Osbom . . . Could not be bribed; his brother was. 
102.* Right Hon. Geo. Ogle, Wexfoid County. . 
103.§ Joseph Preston . . An eccentric character could not be pur- 
chased. 
104.* John Preston ... Of Bellintor, was purchased by a title 

(Lord Tara,) and nis brother, a Parson, 
got a living of ^700 aryear. 
105.* Rt Hon. Sir J. P&mell,Chancellor of the Exchequer, dismissed by 

Lord.Castlereagb; inconuptible. 
106.§ Henry JPamcll.* 

107.§ W. (5. Plunket . . Now Lord Plunket See his able speedL 
108.* Right Hon. W. B. Pon- 

sonby .... Afterwards Lord Ponsonby. 
109.§ J. B. Ponsonby . Afterwards Lord »Ponsonby. 
110.§ Major W. Ponsonby . A General, killed at Waterloo. 
111.* Rt Hon. G. Ponsonby, Afterwards Lord Chancellor; died of apo- 
plexy. 
112.* Sir Laurence Parsons, King's County; now £ark)f Rosse ; made 

a remarkably fine speech. 
1 1 3.§ Richard Power . . Nephew to the Bdron of the Exchequer. 
\U.^ AhalRam .... Changed sides. 

115.* Gustavus Rochfort . County WestmeaA; seduced by Govern- 
ment, and changed sides in ISOO. See 
Black List. 

• Sir John Pamell was one of the ablest supporters of Grovemmcnt d 
his danr. His son has taken assiduously a more extensive and deeper 
field of business in finance, but in any other point, public or private, fas 
no advantage over his father. ^ 



OF Tm IB^tfH ]M»!|aON. 



oBMsmr A i ai iB H , 
Nej^iew to. the Speaker^ 



Changed sidu. Sm Black LiflL 



Change sides^-. See Biack List 
Changed 9id», See Ditto. 
Changed sides. See Ditto 

Weetmeath. 



11&§ Joba S. Boehf ort 

117s Sir Wm. lUdiaidaQii. 

118.§ John Rsily . . . 

lid. William £. Beily. 

120.§ Charles Raxton. 

12l4 William P. RoztoD. 

122.* aotwortku Rotoley 

123.§ William Rowley . 

124.§ /. Rowley . , . 

125.* Francis Saundenon. 

126.« WiUiam Smyth . 

127.* James Stewail 

128.§ Hon.W. J.Sk^^ton. 

129.* Francis Savage. 

130.§ Francis Synge. 

131.§ Henry Stewart 

132.§ Sir It St George, Bait 

133..§ Hon. Benj. Stfotford. Now Lord Aldboioa^; gained by Lonl 
Castlereagh; ehot^mdes, SteBlack 
List 

134.* Nathaniel Sneyd. 

135.* Ihomas Stannua . . Changed sides^ Loid PeriadiogtaMMMB- 
her. See Black List 

136.§ Robert Shaw ... A Banker. 

137.4 Rt Hoii.Wm. Saiuitt, Afterwards Attorney General; a ttmify 
but calm Anti-UiuKmist 

138.§ William Tighe. 

139.§ Henry Tighe. 

140.§ John Taylor. 

141. § Thomas Townshend. 

142.* Hon. Richard Trench, Voted against the Union in 1799 ; was 
gained by Lord Gasdereaffh, whose rela- 
tiye he married, tod yoted for it in 1800 ; 
was created an Earl, and made an Am- 
bassador to Holland; one of the Vienna 
Carvers ; and a Dutch Marquess. 



143.* 
144.§ 
145.§ 
146.* 
147.§ 
148 § 



149.* 
160* 



Hon. R. Taylor. 
Charles Vereker 
Owen Wynne. 
John Waller. 
£. D.Wilson. 
HwmasWhaley 



Nicholas Westby. 
John Wolfe . 



(Now Lord Gort) City Limerick. 



First voted against the Union ; purchased 
by Lord Castlereagh; he was Lord 
Clare's brother-in-law. See Black List 

Member for the Coiuty Wlcklow; Colo- 
nel of the Kildare Militia, refused to 
vote for Gbvemment, and was caahier- 
ed; could not be purchased. 



4iB aiSB ANlO FALL 

By the Bed and Bhiek Lisit (pablished at the time, the originals being 
now in the Authoi's pcMwaoiop) It is evident, beyond all contradictkm, 
that of those who had, in 1799, snccessfully opposed' the Union, or had 
declared a^nst it. Lord Caattereaf^h, palpably purchased twenty-fitfe 
befcxe the second discossion in 1800, which maoe a di&rence of fifty 
Totes in favour of government; and it is therefwe equally evident, that, 
by the public and actual bribery of those twenty-five niembere, and mc^ 
by any chaagre of opinion in the country, or any fair <Mr honest ma^'ority, 
Mr. I^tt and nis instruments earried the Union in the Commons House of 
Parliament; and it is proper the Engiicdi nation should know accurateljr 
how they have acquired toe incumbrance of Ireland in its present fonn, 
and what little importance was set on every principle of the British Con- 
stitution, in the mind of the same Ministerwnomtney immediately after- 
wards entrusted with their own liberties, their money, and their national 
reputation— every one of which was more or less sacrificed j or squandered, 
during his administration in England, and his negociati(Mis at Vienna. 

The observations annexed to the names in these Lists were, at the 
time, either in actual proof, or sufikiently notorious to have been printed 
in various documents at that epoch. As to the House of Lords, tne ser- 
vile—almost miiaculous — submission with which they surrendered their 
hereditary prerogatives, honours, rights, and dignities, into the hands of 
the Lords Clare and Castlereagh, is a subject unprecedented. Bnt this 
being announced for discussion by the Imperial Parliament, in the ensu- 
ing session, through tiie interference of Lord Rossmore, &c. &c., no list 
of the Lords is here given, in order not to anticipate that parliamentary 
strictuie, which will be, no doubt, more potent and elucidaone tluui any 
which could with propriety be made in any other place than m that an- 
fl;u8t assembly. As the capitulation was dii^gosting, the diseoflsion must 
be severe. 
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ORIGINAL BLACK LIST. 

OBBXRYATIOini. 

>. R. Aldridge . . An English CUrk in the Secretaiy*d office; no 

< connectibn with Ireland. 
2. Heniy Alexander . Chairman of Ways and Means ; consin of Lord 

Csdedon; his brother made a Bishop; himself 

Colonial Secretary at the Cape of QxxA Hope. 
8. Riehaid Archdall . Commissioner of the Board of Works. 
4. William Bailey . Commissioner of Ditto. 
0. Rt Hon. J. Beresfcnd J*irBt Ccnnmissioner of Revenue ; biother-in-lsw 

to Lord Clare. 
€. J. Beiesfoid, jun. . Then Purse-bearer to Lord Clare, afterwaids a 

P^uson, and now Lord Decies. 

7. Marcns Beresford . A Colonel in the Army, son to the Bishop, Lord 

Clare's nephew. 

8. J. Bingham* . . Created a Peer; got d68000 for two seats; and 

o£ 1 5,000 compensation for Toam. This gen- 
tleman first offered himself for 9aU to the 
Anti-UnionistB; Lord Clanmonis. 

9. Joseph H. Blake . Created a Peer— Lord Wallscoort, kc 

10. Sir J. 6. BiackwoodyCreated a Peer — ^Loid Dnflerin. 

11. Sir John Blaquiere, 'Numerous Offices and Pensions, and created a 

Pfeer— Lord De Blaquiere. 

12. Anthony Botet . . Appointed Commissioner of the Barrack Boaid» 

' d6500 a-year. 
18. Colonel Burton . . Brother to Lord Conynghaor; a Colonel in the 
Army. 

14. Sir Richard Butler, Fuxchaaed, and changed sides; voted agairua 

the Union in 1799, and /or it in 1800. Cash. 

15. Lord Boyle . . . Son to Lord Shannon; they got an immense 

sam of mOney for their seats and Boronghs ; 
at <3£1 5,000 each Borough. 

16. Rt Hon. D. Brown, Brother to Lord Sligo. i 

|7. Stewart Bruce . . Gentleman Usher at Dublin Castle; now a 
Barcmet 

18. George Burdet . . CommiasioDer of a Pubh'c Boeid, ^500 per 

19. George Bunbury . Ditto. 

* The Author of this work was deputed to leam from Mr. Bingham 
what his eiqiedations from Government for his seats were ; he proposed 
to take from the Opposition e£8000 for his two seats for Team* and 
<»po0e the Union. GofvwRuneiit aflerwwda added a Peerage and 
4616,000 for ft» Borough. 



MlftB Jiim PMM. 



SO. Arthur Brown 



21. Sagwdl, sm, 

22. BtunMfjun. 

23. WOliam Bagwell . 

24. LoEdCaadenvh 

25. Geoiigpe Csfenfish . 

26. SirH,C8fCiiduii . 



28. 
2». 

30. 

31. 



33. 
34. 



Sir B. Caunneiy 
James Cane . . 

CdoDftl C. Cope 

GeDeral Giaidodc 

JamesCioabj • 

Edwaid Cooke . 
Charles H. Coole 



35. RtHoB.LCaRy . 



36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 



SirJ.Cotter. . . 
Richaid Cotter . . 
Hoii.H.Creighton) 
HoiL J. Cieiffkxlai ] 
W. A. Crosbie . . 

James CuSk . . . 

General Dmme . . 



WiQlaiiSUiDt 
Oeneial Enstaoe 



OMmTATIOira. 

Changed ddies and prindpUs, and was appoint- 
ed Serjeant; in 1799 opposed the Union, and 
supported it in 1800 ; he was Senior Fellow 
of Dublin UniTeraity; lost his seat the ensu* 
ing election, and died. 

Changed tvjice ; got half the patronage of Tip- 
perary; his son a Dean, &c. &c 

Ditto, 99t tba Ti|(peiBry Begiment, && 

Hisbrwier. 

The Irish Minister. 

Secretary to the l^easniy during pleasure; son 
to Sir Henry. 

Receiver (kneial during .pLeasoie ; deeply In- 
debted to the Crown. 

Placed in office after the Union 

Benegaded, and got a pension. 

A Commission of Bankrupts under Laid CUmb; 
made a City Manstrate. 

Benmded ; got a Regiment, and the petomage 
of his county. 

Returned by GJovemment; mudiniilitBrjr xaak; 
now Lora Howden. 

A regiment and the patronage of Eeiry, jointly; 
seconded the Address. 

Under Secretary at the Castle. 

Obtained a Regiment (which was taken fson 
Colonel Wharburton) patroni^ of Queen's 
County, and a Peerage, (Ixnd Castlecoote) 
and <£7,500 in cash for his interest at flie 
Borough of Meunrborough, in which, in fact, it 
was proved before the Commisninneia that 
the Author of this work had more interest 
&an his L(»dship. 

Appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, on dis- 
missal of Sir John Ptoiell. 

Privately brought oyer by cash. 

Renegaded (see Red IM) privately purchiisel. 

Comptroller to tha Lord Lientenanf s House- 
hold. 

Natural son to Mr. Cuffe of the Board of Work8> 
his father created Lord Tyiawl^^ 

Returned for Maryborough by the united influ- 
ence of L(^ Castleeoote and Ckyvenuii«nt^.to 
.keep out Mr. Barrkigton; gained the eiestai 
by only cm. 

SaoataxyatthaCaflOe 

AKegimant 



L 
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45. 

46. 
47. 
48* 

49. 

50. 



51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 



OBflXRYATlDm. 

Loid C Fittjsendd, Duke of LeiiMtei's bioOier; a Fenmoni and A 

PeeiB§;e; a Sea Officer of no lepnte. 
Rt Hon. W. Fitzgerald. 



Sir C. Fortescue 



LnkeFoz . . . 
William Fortescue 



J.Gfllbraith. . 
Heniy D; Giady* 
Richard Hare . 

Willitfaa Hare . 
Col. B. Henniker 



Benegaded (sec Red List) Officer, King at Aims. 
Got a place at the Beoiack Board, <£500 ayear» 

and a Baronetcy. 
Appointed Judge of Common Pleas; nephew 

by marriage to Lord My. 
Got a secret Pension, out of a fmid (<£3,000 a 

year) entrusted by Parliament to the Irish 

GoTemment, solely to reward Mr. Re3mold8, 

Coi^, &c. &c., and those who informed 

i^ainst rebels. 
Lord Abercom's Attorney ; got a Baronetage. 
First Counsel to the ConmiiBsionenk. 
Put two membeiB into P^liament, and was 

created Lord Ennismore for their votes. 
Hiason^ 
A regiment, and paid <€3,500 for his Seat by 

the Commissioners of Compensation. 
A Commissioner of Stamps. 
Appointed CommiasicMier of Stamps. 



56. Peter Holmes. 

57. George Hatton _ 

fiS. Hon. J. Hutchinam, A General-^Lord Hutchinson. 

59. Hugh Ifowud . . Lord Wickkw's brother, made Postmaster Gen- 

eral. 

60. Wm. Handcock . An extraordinary instance; he made and sang 

(Athlone) songs against the Union in 1799, at a public 

dinner of the Opposition, and made and sang 
songs for it in 1800 ; he got a Peerage. 

Appointed Stoiekeeper at the Castle Or&ance. 

A Regiment 

Master of Horse to the Lord Lieutenant 

Promotion in the Army, and his brother 
crated Bishop oflnmors. 



61. 
62. 
63. 

64. 



John HbbaDa 
Col. G. Jackson 
Draliam Jephson 
Hon. G. Jocelyn 

William Jones. 

Theophilus Jonte . Collector of Dublin 

Major Gen. Jackson, A Regiment 

Wilham Johnson . Returned to P&rliament by Lord CasOneagh, as 

he himself declared, ** to put an end to it ;** 

appointed a Judge since. 
Robert Johnson . . Seceded from his patron. Lord Downshire, and 

wa^ appointed a Judge. 

* This gentleman the Author knew to be entirely indisposed to a 
Union, but peculiar circumstances ]>revented him imperatively but hon- 
oorably from following his own impression. The Author communi- 
cated to Mr. Geoige Ponsonby these causes, as he thought it but justice 
Id Mr. Grady, who, on some occasions, did not conceBU his sentknentB» 
and acted mirly. 
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69. 



AVD VJIXL. 



70. 
71. 

72. 
78. 

74. 
75. 
76. 



James Keamy 



Heniy] 
WiUianiKiiot 

AndiewKnoK. 

Colonel Keating 

Big^tHoiLSir 

T4iiyiiiiw 



A Renende ; got a ft itftoii ; 4ee Bed LM. 
Betumed by Lord Clifton being his Attorney ; 

gpt an office. 
Son to tfie CiowB Solicitar. 
AppointBd a ConanisHOBer of Appeak «€M<^« 

year. 



79. 
80. 

81. 



A CommissioBer of the ReTenue, received 
^16,000 cadi lor his patronage at Knocto- 
pher. 

Commissioner of Stamps, paid (€1,500 Jorlua 
intronaee. 
T. Lindny, Jan. • Usher at the Casfle^ paid JtlfiOO for lus pat 

J. lyWtfft^ld . • 
CaptT LongfieU 

LoidLoftos. . 



77. T. lingiay, sen. 

78. 



a Peer ; Lord Longaeville. 
ited to the oflice of Shq» £ntnes of I>h^ 
taken from Sir Jonah Banington. 
Son to Lori £ly, Postmaster General; got 
<£30,000 for their fiotoughs, and created an 
English Marqnis. 
An Juiglishman (no connection with Ireland ;) 
letomed by Lord Casdereagh, mdely to vole 
for the Unic». 
Bight Hon. David 

LatoQche. 
General Lotas . . A General; got a Begiment; cousin to Lord 

Ely. 
Francis M*Namara, Cash, and a pdvate Pension, paid by Lord Caa* 

Uereagh. 
RoBsMahoQ . • Several appointments and places hy Govern- 
ment 
Richard Martin . Commissioner of Stamps. 
R^ht Hon. Monk 

Mason . . . A Commissioner of AeTenna. 
H. D. Massy . . Receiyed «3£4,000 cash. 
Thomas Mahon. 

A. £. M'Naghten . Appointed a Lord of the Treasoiy, &c 
Stephen Mooie . . A Postmaster at will. 
N. M. Moore. 
Right Hon. Lodge 

Morris . . . Created a Peer. 
Sir R. MoffgiaTe . Ai^inted Receiver of Aie Costams ^1,200 a 

year. 
James MOleland . A Barrister-— appointed Solicitor General, and 

then a Baron of the Exchequer. 
CoL C. M'Donnel . Commiswionar of Impvest Accounts, ^£500 per 



82. General Lake 

88. 
84. 
86. 

86. 

87. 
88. 



90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 



i 



OBSSRYATIOirS. 

98RichafdMageime88,Co]ti1sis8ioner of Imprest Aco(KUit0> 436500 per 

anmun. 
99. Thomas Nesbit , A Feftflknier «t wilL 

100. Sit W, G' New* Bought (see Memov ante,) and a Peerage for 

eomen, Bart, his ^fe. 

101. Richard Neville . Benegaded; reinstated as Teller of the Exche- 

quer. 

102. William Odell . A Regiment, and Lord of the Tieasaiy. 

103. Charles Osborne . A Banister; appointed a Judge of the King's 

Bench. 

104. C. M. Ormsby . Ai^inted First Council Commissioner. 

105. AdmL Pak^nham, Msfitef of the Ordinance. 

106. Col. Fakenham . A Re^ment; killed at New Orleans. 

107. H. S. Prittie . . A Peerage— Lord Dunalley. 
10& R. Pennefather. 

109. T. Prendei^gast . An office in the Court of Chancery, <£500 a 

year; his brother Crown Solicitor. 

110. Sir Richard Quin, A Peerage. 

111. Sir Boyle Roche . Gentleman Usher at the Castle. 

112. RRutledge. 

113. Hon. C. Rowley . Renegaded, and appointed to office by Lord Cas- 

tlereagh. 

114. Hon.H.Skeffington,Clerk of jhe P^per Office of the CasQe, and 

■o67,500 for his patronage. 

115. William Smith . A Barrister; appointed a Banm of Exchequer. 

116. H. M. Sandford . Created a Peer; Lord Mount Sandford. 

117. Edmond Stanley . Appointed Commissioner of Accounts. 

118. John Staples. 

119. John Stewart . . Appointed Attorney General, and created a Ba- 

ronet 

120. John Stratton. 

121. Hon. B. Stratford, Renegaded to get <£7,500, his half of Ibe com- 

pensation for Baltinglass. 

122. Hon, J, Stratford, Paymaster of Foreign Forces, <£ 1,300 a-year, 

and <£'7,500 for Baltinglass. 

123. Richard Sharkey . An obscure Barrister; appointed a County 

Judge. 

124. Thonuu Stannus, Renegaded. 

125. J. Savage. 

126. Rt Hon. J. Toler, Attorney General ; his wife, an old woman, 

created a Peeress; himself made chief Jus- 
tice, and a Peer. 

127. Frederick Trench, Appointed a Commisooner of the Board of 

Works. 

128. Hon. R. Trench . A Barrister ; created a Peer, and nmde an Am- 

bassador. See Red List. 

129. Charles Trench . His brother; appointed CommissioneT of Inland 

Navigation — a new office created by Lord 
ComwaUis, for rewards. 
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ISO. Richaid Talbot 
131. P. Tottenham . 

182. Loid Tyrone . 



133. Chas. Tottenham, 
134. Townsend . 

135. Bobert Tighe . . 

136. Robert Uniack . 

137. James Veroer . . 

138. J. 0. Yandeleur . 

189. Colonel Wemyn . 
140. Henry Westeniaw, 



Compensatkin for patronage ; cousin, and pcdib- 

cally conoeeted with Lrad Ely. 
104 offices in the gift of his family; proposed 

the Union in Pvliament, by a speech written 

in the crown of hit hat 
In office. 
A Commissiooer. 
Commissioner of Barracks. 
A Coomussioner; connected with Loid Clare. 
CaUed the Prince of Orange. 
Commissioner of the Revenue; his bfother a 

Jndge. 
Collector of Kilkenny. 
Father of Lord Rosanore, who is <tf the Toy 

reverse of his £athei*s politics. 



StoMoCyptd to7 VlnoAat L. XMlJ. 
Bun BaUdixi^. N. T. 



